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HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN  THB  WltST  INDIES,  PROM  ITS  COMM ENCK- 
MBNT  IN  1793. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Campaign  of  1795. — Internal  situation  of  the  British 
CoUhies. — Succours  received  by  Victor  Hugues. — 
Proclamation  issued  by  him. — Proceedings  in  St. 
Luda. — The  Island  is  abandoned  by  the  Et^lish,-^ 
St.  Vincents. — Grenada. — Dominica-. 

The  hopes  entertained  by  Victor  Hugues  that,     chap. 
even  in  the  colonies  which  he  meant  to  invade,  he    v^s^ 
should  find  active  partisans  to  assist  him  in  the      ^^^^' 
prosecution  of  his  designs,  were,  unfortunately, 
but  too  well  justified  by  the  result  of  his  exer- 
tions.   That  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
extraneous  resources  on  which  he  calculated  for 
the  furtherance  of  his  plans,  it  will  be  proper 
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CHAP,     to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  internal 
v,.^.^^    state  of  the  British  colonies,  immediately  sub- 
^^^^'      sequent    to  his  re-conquest  of  the  island  of 
Guadaloupe. 

Martinico,  though  apparently  tranquil,  con- 
tamed,  thickly  sown,  the  seeds  of  disaffection. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  January,  1795,  Gene- 
ral Vaughan,  who  commanded  there,  after  the 
departure  of  Sir  Charles  Grey,  found  k  neces- 
sary to  take  a  stiep  of  the  most  decisive  kind. 
This  was  no  less  than  the  banishment  of  several 
hundred  individuals,  who  had  prominently  mani- 
fested their  republican  principles,  by  various  acts ; 
and,  among  others,  by  refusing  to  take  up  arms, 
or  to  pay  the  sum  levied  on  them  instead  of  per- 
sonal service  for  the  defence  of  the  colony,  and  by 
open  expressions  of  joy  on  their  hearing  of  the 
suqcess  of  Victor  Hugues.  With  an  unpardon- 
able want  of  policy,  these  men,  in  place  pf  being 
sent  where  they  could  have  effected  no  injury, 
appear  to  have  been  allowed  to  retire  to  Gua- 
daloupe ;  where  they,  of  course,  formed  a  wel- 
CQpfie,  a  large,  and  a  deis^perate  addition  tp  ^ 
ifmk^  Qf  our  most  invet^r^te  enemies.  It  WI19 
hoped,  indeed,  that  th^  retention  of  their  ^^ 
p^y  in  Martinic((>  wojulfl  neutralise  tb^ir  gciaU^; 
but  those  who  reasoned  in  this  manioer  s^fyaa 
npt  (to  b^ve  been  aware  what  s^m^^  the  spirit 
of  wimg^  i§  capable  of  n^ki^g*  Bf#id«9i>  tbe 
exilfS^  c)iipriGdl)ed  an  idea  nitt^Mral  to  persons  in 
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their  »ituatioii,  and  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  period  contributed  to  strengthen^  that  they 
should  shortly  return  in  trimnpb  to  their  posses-  ^^^^' 
sionsy  and  that  their  intermediate  sufferiogs 
would  be  ami^y  revmrded  by  the  power  under 
whose  banners  they  had  fought^  and  for  which 
their  sufferings  1^  been  incurred. 

At  the  close  of  1794,  a  petty  yet  harassing 
war  was  still  carried  on^by  insurgent  slaves  and  de- 
mocratical  whites,  in  St  Lucia,  which  was  ^eatly 
fevoured  by  the  uncultimted,  impracticable  and 
mountainous  nature  of  the  interior.  Ground  so 
formed  is  admirably  adapted  to  enable  an  adver- 
sary to  carry  on  a  contest  <^  military  chicane  and 
protraction,  which,  while  it  crafers  no  glory  on 
those  who  are  exposed  to  it,  is  even  more  fraught 
thati  r^lar  warfare  with  fatigue  and  with  peril. 
Tins  spark  required  nothing  more  than  a  slight 
breath  to  fan  it  into  a  destructive  flame;  and 
that  breath  was  speedily  and  effectually  supplied. 

Such  was  the  internal  situation  of  Ihe  recently 
conquered  colonies.  Not  only,  however,  in  t^ese 
colonies,  but  likewise  in  some  of  those  which 
imd  long  been  under  the  British  government, 
were  there  numbers  of  persons  who  waited  soidy 
for  the  favourable  moment  to  give  vent  to  tl^ir 
kostile  feelings,  by  bursting  forth  into  open  re- 
volt. In  Dominica,  some  of  Ae  old  French 
planters  had  adopted  the  revolutionary  doctrines ; 
and  die  probable  consequences  of  this,  in  case 
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CHAP,     of  an  invasion,  it  was  by  no  means  difficult  to 

V. 

v^.>^^    calculate. 

^^^^*  But  it  was  not  in  this  quarter  that  danger 

was  the  most  to  be  apprehended.  It  was  far 
more  formidable  in  St.  Vincent's  and  in  Gre- 
nada. In  the  former  of  these  islands  resided  a 
body  of  men,  who  considered  themselves  as  hav- 
ing been  wantonly  and  inexpiably  injured  ;  and 
who  consequently  nourished  in  their  bosoms  that 
deep  and  permanent  spirit  of  resentment  which 
generally  distinguishes  the  savage  tribes.  These 
were  the  black  Charaibes,  once  the  sole  posses- 
sors of  St.  Vincent,  by  right  of  conquest  from 
the  original  Charaibes.  Many  years  had  elapsed 

•  since  they  were  driven  by  our  arms  into  a  corner 

of  the  island,  which  district  was  secured  to  them, 
in  1773,  by  regular  treaty.  Still,  they  could 
not  forbear  from  looking  upon  their  conquerors 
as  tyrannical  intruders,  and  longing  for  an  op- 
portunity to  recover  the  whole  of  their  ancient 
territory.  Their  fears,  too,  for  the  safety  of 
what  was  left  them,  were  frequently  excited  by 
the  imprudent  and  dishonest  language  of  some  of 
the  colonists,  whose  insatiable  greediness,  when- 
ever they  cast  their  eyes  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  Young  upon  the  plains  beneath,  led 
them  openly  to  express  their  regret  that  such 
fine  lands  should  still  be  allowed  to  remain 
under  the  control  of  the  savage  Charaibes. 
These  savages  were  not  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
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know  that  those  who  covet,  and  have  the  means     chap. 
of  obtaining  what  they  covet,  are  not  likely  to     v^/^ 
be  very  delicate  in  availing  themselves  of  those      ^ 
means.     It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  they  should 
have  wished,  if  possible,  to  accomplish  the  ex- 
pulsion  of  their   British   neighbours.      In  this 
wish,  though  from  less  defensible  motives,  they 
were  heartily  joined  by  many  of  the  planters, 
who  were  of  French  extraction. 

Grenada  was  in  a  state  still  more  calculated 
than  that  of  St.  Vincent's  to  excite  disquietude, 
inasmuch  as  those  who  were  there  to  be  feared 
were  not  unenlightened  savages,  but  educated 
and  reflecting  men,  and  therefore  less  likely  to 
aim  a  blow  before  it  could  be  given  with  a  terri- 
ble effect.  This  colony  had,  for  a  long  period 
of  years,  been  split  into  two  parties,  each  of 
which  regarded  the  other  with  the  bitterest  ani- 
mosity. When^  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  the  island 
,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  an  option  was  given 
to  the  inhabitants  either  to  remove  within  eighteen 
months,  or  to  remain  and  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. A  great  majority  of  the  planters  adopted 
the  latter  part  of  the  alternative,  and  this  implied 
compliment  to  the  superiority  of  British  govern- 
ment was  soon  afterwards  rewarded  by  the  grant 
of  several  honourable  privile^s.  Among  other 
things,  Roman  Catholics  were  declared  eligible 
to  the  assembly,  two  of  them  were  ordered  to  be 
admitted  into  the  council,  and  some  of  them 
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CHAP*  were  included  in  the  commisnon  of  the  peace. 
v^v^  These  circumstances  excited  violeut  displeasure 
^^^*'  among  the  British  purchasers  of  property.  They 
laboured,  but  in  vain,  to  dejMive  their  fellow 
subjects  of  tiiese  obnoxious  privileges ;  and  thm 
iU  success  tended  to  render  them  nore  inveterate 
i^nst  the  objects  of  their  aversion.  The  ad- 
mission of  Roman^  Catholics  into  the  House  of 
Assembly  gave,  m  psuticuiar^  such  extreme  dSs- 
gnat,  tiMct  many  zealoifs  ProtesMnts  refused  to 
contairoe  to  attend  ob  then*  legislative  duties. 

To  these  original  cames  of  complaint  other 
mA  heavier  ones  weresubsi^uently  added.  That 
injustice  which  had  only  been  attempted  was 
at  length  consummated.  While  these  disputes 
were  carrying  on,  the  ibland  was  reduced  by  the 
Fr^ch,  who  retained  it  for  five  years*  On  its 
being  restored  to  this  countiy,  the  governor,  who 
was  then  sent  out  from  England,  was  directed  to 
replace  the  inhabitants  in  the  same  situation  in 
which  they  stood,  previously  to  their  hating  been 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  French  autlionty. 
No  obedience  was  paid  to  these  instructions ; 
and  their  very  ei&iidteilce  was,  for  a  long  while, 
kept  a  secret  They  at  kst  became  known", 
and  as  it  was  impossible  to  controvert  liieir  ai^ 
tlientiei4iy5  a  wretehed  system  of  sophistry  and 
eavil  was  thm  resorted  to,  for  the  pinrpose  of 
evading  them^  The  adopted  iscA^eets,  it  was 
said,  were  diens,  aad,  as  such,  incapable  of  trust. 
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That  they  were  aliens  Was  endteavinire^  to  be^    cftAi^. 
piWed,  by  grately  arguing  (bat  they  were  born    \^J^ 
tinder  the  dominion  of  France,  and  ihstt  no  mad      ^^^' 
had  the  power  to  divest  himself  of  his  fealty  to 
his  natural  sovereign.     The  natives,  in  repiy, 
Contended  that,  supposing  the  principle  it^lf  to 
be  jtisft,  they  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
its  Operation ;  as  they  bad  been  absolved  frofii 
fiieir  former  duties  by  the  express  and  volunlary 
a<!t  of  the  sovereign  himself.     Indeed  sucb  reft** 
^ding  as  was  employed  against  them,  did  not 
dtS(irve  a  serious  answer.    It  might  have  beeii 
lauded  at  as  ridiculous,  had  it  not  been  used  as 
a  formidable  weapon  in  the  hands  of  iajostice. 
But,  however  victorious  the  native  subjecl^ 
ttd^  be  in  argument,  force  was  on  the  side  of 
their  enemies.    The  resolt  was  the  complete  eK- 
tkiCAcn  of  their  political  rights.     That  nothkig 
might  be  wanting  to  wound  their  feelings,  tUeir 
eivil  rights  were  next  treated  with  as  Kttle  cere* 
mt$ny  as  their  political  rights  had  been.   This  is  id 
^t  natural  order  of  things ;  political  and  civil  ri^s 
being  almost  necessarily  cenexistent.   It  has  be€^ 
aiMerted  in  print,  and  no  contradiction  hafs  ever 
been  venture  upon*,  that  their  churches  and  glebe 
bmds  were  wi'ested  from  them,  in  spite  of  a  pos- 
aeaiion  of  twenty  years  standing.     By  these  veih 
aotltft  and  injuries  all  mutual  intercourse  was 
broken;  and  while  the  oppressors  w«re  exulting 
itt  their  triumph,  th^  oppr«sse«t  were  only  wait- 
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CHAP,  ing  for  a  fit  moment  to  take  an  ample  vengeance. 
The  presence  of  a  republican  force,  falsely  pro- 
fessing to  bear  the  banner  of  liberty  and  equality, 
was  the  match  by  which  this  collection  of  com- 
bustible matter  was  at  length  exploded. 

In  aid  of  these  means  of  offence,  which  it  is 
obvious  were  of  no  slight  account,  Victor 
Hugues,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1795,  was  supplied  with  military  resources,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. As  soon  as  the  French  government  was 
inforn^ed  of  his  successful  attempt  upon  Guada- 
loupe,  it  lost  no  time  in  sending  him  such  a  re- 
inforcement as  might  at  least  enable  him  to  carry 
devastation  among  the  British  colonies.  The 
squadron  equipped  for  this  service  consisted  of 
one  46  gun  frigate,  one  36  gun  frigate,  three 
ships  of  20  guns,  and  ten  armed  transports, 
fully  laden  with  troops,  and  with  all  kinds  of  mi- 
litary stores.  Notwithstanding  the  superior 
numbers  and  skill  of  our  naval  force,  this  squad* 
ron  very  nearly  eluded  all  its  enemies.  It  had 
reached  the  island  of  Deseada  before  it  was 
perceived  by  any  of  the  English  cruizers.  For- 
tunately, it  was  there  fallen  in  with  by  the 
Bellona,  which  captured  the  Duras,  of  20  guns, 
having  on  board  400  men,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  cannon,  mortars,  shot,  shells,  and  intrenching 
tools.  Favoured,  however,  by  a  squall,  and  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  the  rest  of  the  republican 
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vessels  succeeded  in  getting  safely  into  the  har- 
bour of  Point  k  Pitre. 

On  the  same  day^  (January  5 tb)  and  almost  at 
the  same  hour,  that  this  event  was  taking  place  on 
the  one  side  of  Guadaloupe,  an  action  of  a  more 
brilliant  nature  occurred  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island.  This  was  the  combat,  off  Mariegaiante^ 
•  between  the  Blanche,  of  32  guns,  commanded  by 
the  gallant  Captain  Faulkner,  who  distinguished 
himself  at  Fort  Royal,  in  1794,  and  the  La  Pique, 
a  republican  frigate,  mounting  38  guns,  with  se- 
veral brass  swivels  on  her  gunwale.  The  contest 
was  continued  for  five  hours,  at  the  close  of  which 
the  enemy  surrendered,  having  lost  two  hundred 
men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  joy  oi  this  vic- 
tory was  damped  by  the  death  of  Captain  Faulk- 
ner, who  was  shot  through  the  heart,  about  the 
middle  of  the  engagement,  while  he  was  a  second 
time  employed  in  lashing  the  capstan  of  his  own 
vessel  to  the  bowsprit  of  his  antagonist's.  A 
monument,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  to  the  me- 
mory of  this  brave,  intelligent,  and  zealous  officer, 
was  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

As  Victor  Hugues  was  straining  every  nerve 
to  obtain,  from  America  and  the  neutral  colonies, 
an  abundant  supply  of  provisions,  our  com- 
manders in  the  West  Indies  thought  it  necessary 
to  declare  the  islands  of  Guadaloupe,  Deseada 
and  Mariegalante,  in  a  state  of  blockade.  This 
step  drew  from  Hugues  a  proclamation,  full  of 
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CHAP.     thttC  migar  and  brutal  insolence,  which  disgrace- 


fully  characterised  so  many  of  the  revolutionary 
^^**  state  papers.  It  abused,  in  the  most  unmeasured 
language,  the  British  officers,  as  robbers  and 
pirates,  and  the  British  government  as  sordid  at)d 
eorrnpt.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  declatratidn, 
itk  the  same  strain,  but  rather  more  violent, 
charging  the  British  general  with  having  murder- 
ed  some  republican  soldiersf,  who  had  been  taketi 
prisoners  in  St  Luck.  Notice  was  given  thsrt, 
after  the  publication  of  this  paper,  '^  the  assas^ 
"  sittation  of  snch  aiid  every  republican,  of  what- 
'^  ever  colour  he  is,  aifid  in  whatever  island  it 
"  jtoay  happen,  shall  be  expiated  by  the  death  df 
"  two  English  officers,  our  prisoners."  The 
drift  of  this  notice  c^ouM  not  podsiWy  be  mistaken. 
It  furnished  a  powerM  stimulus  to  the  negroes 
and  mulattoesy  to  rise  in  arms  against  the  whites. 
That  the  influence  of  hope  in  this  quarter  might 
be  seconded  by  that  of  fear  iri  another,  it  was 
added  that  "  any  Frettchman,  who  at  the  itici- 
"  ntfeM  of  the  landing  of  an  army  of  the  Republic, 
"  commanded  by  one  of  us,  of  by  any  of  ciur 
'*  substitutes^  shall  not  join  against  the  contmon 
"enemy,  shall  be  outlawed,  and  his  property 
"forfeited  to  the  Republic."  All  Frertchmeti 
who  had  accepted  employment  under  the  English 
audiority,  and  all  those  who  emigrated  before 
the  capture  of  the  edlonies^  or  who  assisted  in 
delivering  them  up,  were^  at  the  same  time, 
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declared  to  be  traitors  to  their  country,  and  sub-     chap. 
ject,  as  such,  to  the  punishment  of  death.  These    ^^^^ 
audacious   and    sanguinary   ccMnpositions    were      *^^' 
s^ed  by  Victor  Hugues^  and  by  his  colleagues, 
Goyrand  and  Le  Bas ;  and  a  flag  of  trace  was 
dispatched  to  communfcate  them  to  General 
Vau^an  and  Admiral  Caldwell.     A  translation 
wa»  litewise  made  of  them  into  Engfeh,  for  the 
piurpose  of  distribution  in  all  the  colonies. 

Possessed  of  both  the  power  and  the  wiH  to 
do  misehief,  Victor  Hugues  hasleved  to  com- 
mence   his   operations.      His    eo^issaries  were 
senty  in  light  fast-sailing  vessels,  to  all  quarters^, 
zmA  were  as  active  as  he  himself  could  desire 
them  to  be,  in  fulfilling  their  deadty  mission. 
Arms  and  snaall  parties  of  troops  were  forwarded 
iiai  the  same  manner.     The  British  trade  was  also 
incessantly  and  greaifly  annoyed,  by  swarms  of 
privateers  from   the  harboars  of  Guadaloupe. 
He  boasted  tbat^  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
little  sbort  of  a  hundred  sail  of  merchantmen  bad 
been  takei^  or  destroyed  by  the  cruisers  which 
he  employed.     £arly  in  the  year,  a  ftnther  ad- 
di^n  was  made  ta  hist  resources,  by  the  reducT- 
tioB  of  St.  Eustatia,  where  he  found  large  maga- 
auies  of  naval  and  other  stores';  an  acquisition 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  him,  as  the  capture 
€&  tile  Dttras  batd  deprived  him  of  tL  considerable 
part  of  those  wbieh  were  dispatched  to  Inm  in 
the  convoy  from  Fnmce. 
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Thoagh  bis  designs  against  the  islands  were 
simoltaneously  carried  on^  yet  the  plan  which 
179&  ^,g^g  gpgj  ripened  appears  to  have  been  that 
against  St.  Lucia.  No  official,  and  scarcely  any 
other,  accounts  of  the  event  are  to  be  found,  but 
the  invasion  of  this  colony  appears  to  have  been 
effected  about  the  middle  of  February;  as  the 
declaration,  above-mentioned,  names  the  persons 
who  were  then  acting  under  the  repubUcan  com- 
mission. Nor  can  the  strength  of  the  invading 
force  be  now  ascertained.  That  force  was  pro- 
bably few  in  number,  and  stolen  into  the  island 
in  small  bodies,  and  under  cover  of  the  night. 
Aided,  however,  by  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves, 
people  of  colour,  and  democratical  whites,  it  was 
sufficient  to  wrest  from  us  the  whole  of  the  colo- 
ny, with  the  exception  of  the  two  posts  of  the 
Carenage  and  the  Morne  Fortune. 

Affairs  remained  in  this  situation  till  about 
the  middle  of  April,  when  Brigadier-general 
Stewart  resumed  active  operations,  in  the  hope 
of  recovering  the  lost  ground.  The  enemy  were 
twice  defeated,  compelled  to  retire  from  Vieux 
Fort,  and  to  fall  back  upon  Souffriere,  which 
was  their  chief  hold.  These  successes  somewhat 
raised  the  spirits  of  the  assailants,  and  were 
hailed  as  an  omen  of  still  further  good  fortune. 
Resolved  to  follow  up  his  blow.  General  Stewart 
advanced  against  Souffriere.  Undismayed,  how* 
ever,  by  their  recent  defeats,  the  republicans  had 
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collected  together  a  very  formidable  force,  for  the 
defence  of  their  main  position.  They  knew, 
indeed,  that  on  the  retention  of  it  almost  every 
thing  depended.  On  his  march,  the  British 
general  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  division 
which  had  been  placed  in  ambush,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  a  severe  struggle  that  the  enemy 
were  driven  back.  On  the  22d  of  April,  the 
troops  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Souffriere, 
and  were  led  to  the  assault.  The  contest  con- 
tinued warmly  for  seven  hours;  and,  though 
every  exertion  was  made  by  the  assailants,  they 
were  finally  compelled  to  retreat  to  Vieux  Fort, 
with  a  loss,  in  the  two  engagements,  of  nearly 
two  hundred  men. 

This  repulse  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  doing 
more,  for  the  present,  than  barely  retaining  a 
footing  in  the  island,  by  means  of  the  posts 
which  were  yet  in  our  possession.  The  natural 
strength  of  Morne  Fortune  justified  the  expec- 
tation that  the  British  might  make  a  stand  there 
till  reinforcements  could  arrive. 

Two  months  passed  away  without  the  occur- 
rence of  any  event  worthy  of  notice.  Sickness, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  making  great  ravages 
among  the  British,  one  half  of  whose  force  was 
generally  unfit  for  service.  Desertion,  too,,  is 
said  to  have  assisted  in  thinning  the  ranks.  The 
enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  were  daily  gaining 
fresh  accessions  of  strength.    To  the  climate 
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CHAP,  tiiey  were  habituated ;  and,  besides,  disease  is  less 
fetal  to  the  active  and  victorious,  than  to  the 
inert  and  defeated.  From  Guadaloupe,  arms  and 
other  supplies  were  frequently  transmitted ;  and, 
diough  some  of  the  vessels  fell  into  the  hands  of 
our  cruisers,  many  more  of  them  reached  their 
destination  in  safety. 

The  republicans  now  began  to  act  decisively. 
They  first  reduced  Pigeon  island,  and  several  other 
posts;  and,  on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  Vigie.  By  this  means 
they  interrupted  the  communication  with  the 
Carenage,  and  held,  as  it  were,  the  keys  of  Mome 
Fortune,  upon  which  they  now  prepared  for  a 
desperate  assault.  As,  in  the  weak  condition  of 
the  garrison,  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to 
hazard  the  consequences  c^  the  meditated  attack, 
the  general  determined  to  withdraw  his  troops. 
This  determination  was  hastily  carried  into  effect, 
on  the  evening  of  the  eighteenth.  The  British, 
leaving  behind  them  some  women  and  children, 
and  a  quantity  of  stores,  withdrew  undisturbed 
to  the  ships ;  and  thus  the  whole  of  St.  Lucia 
reverted  to  the  republican  control.  It  is  but 
justice  to  the  enemy  to  state,  that  the  women 
and  children  were,  without  delay,  allowed  to  pass 
over  to  Martinico,  in  a  flag  of  truce. 

While  these  evente  were  taking  place  in  St. 
Lucia,  the  work  of  desolation  was  proceeding  in  the 
other  British  islands.    In  St  Vincent's,  the  affairs 
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^  wbtdi  cdoay  we  shall  take  next  in  tbe  or^  chap. 
of  narration,  the  expected  allies  of  Victor  Hugues  v^^ivw 
fiiJly  perfornjed  the  task  which  bad  been  assigned  ^^^' 
to  tbem.  Under  the  eommand  of  a  Charaibe 
chief  named  Chatoye,  the  Charaibes^  and  the  de- 
mocratical  French  planters,  commenced  their 
revolt/ in  the  b^inning  of  March.  One  of  the 
first  Acts  of  Chatoye  was  to  issue  a  procIaa(iatk>n9 
denouncing  vengeance  upon  such  Frenchmen  as 
did  n(^  join  bis  standard  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  **  We  do  swear,"  said  he,  "  that  both  fire 
'*  and  sword  shall  be  employed  against  them, 
'\  that  we  are  going  to  burn  their  estates,  and 
**  that  we  will  murder  their  wives  mvi  children, 
*'  m  order  to  annihilate  their  race.''  The  deeds 
of  these  savages  were  in  strict  unison  with  tbek 
kttgittige.  At  the  very  outset  oi  their  caraer, 
they  iadulged  themselves  in  the  commission  of 
tiie  most  dreadful  enormities.  The  windward 
plantations  were  set  in  flames,  the  unaiwed 
sbures  and  defenceless  women  and  children  were 
sb^htered,  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  several 
Eo^ish  prisoners,  who  had  been  taken  at  Char 
teau  Bellatr,  were  massacred  in  cold  blood,  upon 
Dorsetshire  hill,  four  days  subsequently  to  thmt 
capture.  Had  the  insurgents  been  joined  by  the 
m^roes,  all  would,  doubtless,  have  been  lost 
'  Bnyt  lit  fortunately  happened,  tjMit  between  the 
slaves  and  the  Cfaaraibes  thare  e^is^  a  dmdly 
animosity,  wiiicb  r  prevented  any  junction ;  the 
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former  considering  the  latter  as  their  enemies, 
because  they  were  their  rivals  in  the  sale  of  the 
^^^**  produce  of  their  gardens.  This  alone  was  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  slaves  the  firm  auxiliaries  of 
their  masters. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolt,  Governor  Seaton  issued  a  proclamation, 
declaring  the  revolters  to  be  rebels ;  offering, 
however,  an  amnesty  to  siich  as  should  surrender 
.  within  a  short  period,  but  threatening  with  the 
severest  penalties  of  the  law  all  who  should  per- 
sist in  their  treasonat>le  career. 

Victor  Hugues,  meanwhile,  had  not  been 
idle.  As  soon  as  he  knew  that  the  Charaibes  had 
commenced  their  operations,  he  dispatched  to 
them  a  small  quantity  of  provisions,  arms,  and 
ammunition ;  and  at  the  same  time  notified  that 
further  succour  was  preparing,  and  that  two 
officers  had  been  appointed  to  take  the  command 
of  the  French  traitors  and  soldiers  in  St.  Vin- 
cenf  s.  In  his  wonted  style,  he  reminded  them 
that  the  French  had  always  been  their  friends, 
and  the  supporters  of  their  liberty,  and  he  stre- 
nuously exhorted  them  to  combine  closely  with 
the  republicans,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  ex- 
terminating all  the  English  inhabitants. 

It  was  on  the  10th  of  March  that  the  insur- 
rection broke  out.  A  party  of  the  militia  im- 
mediately marched  against  the  enemy,  but  it 
was  repulsed  with  some  loss.     Flushed   with 
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their  success^  the  Charaibs  advanced^  and,  on  chap. 
.the  IStb,  took  post  upon  Dorsetshire  Hill,  which 
overlooks  and  commands  the  town  of  Kingston. 
The  inhabitants  had,  on  that  day,  fortunately 
received  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
Governor  Seaton  determined,  therefore,  to  dis- 
lodge the  rebels  from  their  menacing  position. 
The  attack  was  made  at  midnight,  by  a  detachr 
ment  of  militia,  vdunteers,  and  negroes^  with  a 
few  regular  troops  and  sailors,  led  by  Captain 
Campbell  of  the  46th  regiment,  and  Captain 
Skinner,  of  the  Zebra.  It  succeeded  fully;  the 
Charaibs  being  driven  from  the  hill,  with  the 
loss  of  their  chief  and  about  fifty  men.  The  chief 
who  fell  was  Chatoye,  and  his  death  wound  was 
^ven  to  him  by  the  bayonet  of  Major  Leith. 

Nearly  a  month  elapsed  during  which  the 
Charaibs  continued  without  restraint  their  devas^ 
tations  and  barbarities ;  the  British  force  toeing 
too 'weak  to  attempt  any  thing  against  them. 
Though  driven  from  Dorsetshire  Hill,  they  still 
kept  their  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston. 
At  Iwgth,  on  the  sixth  of  April,  transports  came 
into  the  harbour  with  the  46th  regiment.  It  was 
now  resolved  to  establish  a  post  at  Calliaqua,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  landing  of  succours  from  the 
grand  arsenal  of  mischief  in  Guadaloupe.  As  a 
previous  measure,  a  plan  of  attack  on  the  rebels 
was  formed,  by  which,  if  carried  into  full  exect^ 
tion,  it  iras  hoped  that  their  retreat  tnight  be  cut 
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CHAP,    off)  and  thus  a  decisive  blow  be  struck  at  the  root 
s^^^,^^    of  the  war.    The  troops  accordingly  marctoict, 
1^95-      on  the  night  of  the  lOth  of  April,  in  several  co- 
lumnsi  a^nst  the  Charaib  camp.    But)  as  too 
often  happens  in  nocturnal  enterprises  by  insu- 
lated bodies,  the  whole  of  them  did  not  reach  at 
the  same  time  the  points  to  which  they  were 
directed.    Some  of  the  columns  were  tdo  late, 
and  by  this  means  the  design  of  hemming  in  the 
enemy  was  unfortunately  frustrated*    The  co- 
lumns, however,  which  did  arrive  at  their  desti- 
nation, performed  their  share  of  the  service  with 
spirit  and  effect.    The  Charaibs  and  republicans, 
after  having  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  were 
scattered  in  all  directions  by  the  bayonet,  and 
numbers  of  them  were  slain.     As  soon  as  the 
troops  had  refreshed  themselves,  and  recovered 
somewhat  from  /heir  fatigue,  a  part  of  them 
proceeded  to  Callia()oa,  and  took  post  in  the 
barrack  ground  of  that  place.    In  this  contest 
the  loss  which  the  British  had  most  to  lament 
was  that  of  three  young  volunteers,  Messieurs 
Taylor,  Hepburn,  and  M*  Broom,  who  greatly 
distinguished  themselves  on  this  occasion  by  their 
zeal  and  courage. 

A  victory  over  the  rebels  was,  however,  like 
cutting  off  a  single  head  of  the  fabled  hydra. 
Nothing  more  was  gained  by  it  than  a  momeii* 
tary  respite.  The  victors,  weakened  even  by 
their  triumph,  were  not  strong  enough  to  follow 
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up;  their  Uow,  i^d  thus  to  prevent  their  diseom-     cmaf. 
fitsd  adversaries  iVoin  acquiring  fresh  vigoun    w^-w 
From  Guadaloupe,  and  from  the  nearer  isle  of     ^^^ 
St  Lucil^  reinforcements  were  perpetually  atriv- 
ing,  to  swell  tiih  ranks,  and  to  raise  the  spirits^  6f 
the  revolters^ 

On  the  7th  of  May,  the  enemy,  sevta  or 
eight  hundred  in  number,  appeared  on  the  heists 
aix)te  Calliaqua,  and  twice,  in  tiie  most  insulting 
tiertDs,  summoned  the  cotnmandant,  Captain 
Mdjesworth,  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Their 
silAimons,  however,  was  treated  with  contempt. 
Ttid  Alarm  frigate  having  instantly  been  sent 
roond,  to  the  aid  of  Captain  Molesworth,  they 
abandoned  this  enterprise,  and  turned  their 
th6iight8  to  the  reduction  of  Kingston.  Gover^- 
nor  Sisatod  had  foreseen  that  this  would  be  tfaetr 
6bject;  and  had,  in  consequence,  taken  the 
precaution  of  sending  a  party  of  120  men,  with  a 
ficAd-^iece,  to  secure  the  important  post  of  Dor- 
setshire HilK  About  one  in  the  morning,  this 
small  corpi  was  furiously  attacked  by  nearly 
Mce  itA  streilgdi  of  French  add  Charaibes,  who 
adiadced  to  ^  assauk  with  ihe  modt  horrible 
shdats  and  yells.  For  a  long  while  the  British 
resisted  with  the  utmost  bravery;  but,  their  ath- 
niiiitioa  being  at  length  expended^  they  were 
ndeto  the  necessity  of  retreating  to  Sion  Hill, 
kavk^  behmd  them  the  field-piece>  imperfectly 
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CHAP.  Well  aware  that  to  allow  the  wiemy  to  re- 

v^^^     tain  the  hill  was  to  give  up  Kingston  to  certain 
^'^'       destruction,  (the  town,  as   the  reader  has  al- 
ready been  told,  being  entirely  overlooked  from 
that  eminence,)  the  governor  deemed  it  indis- 
pensable to  exert  himself  for  its  recovery,  with- 
out the  delay  of  a  moment.     Sixty  men  of  the 
4f6th  regiment,   a  hundred  rangers,  and  forty 
militia,  the  whole  headed  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Seaton,  were  hastily  got  together,  began  tteir 
'  march  before  the  dawn,  and  reached  the  outposts 
of  the  enemy  just  at  the  breaking  of  day.    The 
republicans,  meanwhile,  had  not  been  defictent 
in  activity.     They  had  been  joined  by  a  hundred 
additional  men,  and  had  contrived  to  reiidar  ttte 
field-piece  once  more  serviceable.     A  heavy  fire 
of  grape  from  it  unexpectedly  annoyed  the  Britiah 
in   their  approach  to  the  summit  of  the  hiU. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  galling  fire,  and  of 
a  determined  resistance,  the  assailants  steadily 
ascended  the  hill ;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
the .  republicans  were  flying   in  all  directions. 
The  routed  enemy  was  supposed  to  have  lost 
nearly  a  hundred  men  in  this  sharp  encounter. 

This  advantage^  however,  availed  no  fiirthar 
than  to  free  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Kingston  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  They 
stiU  kept  the  field,  and  held,  at  no  great  distance, 
the  important  post  of  the  Vigie.  This  post  was 
situated  on  a  ridge,  forming  the  south-west  skle 
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of  &e  valley  of  Marriaqua,  and  consisted  of  chap. 
three  snmll  eminences,  oi  different  heights ;  that 
nearest  to  the  sea,  thqugh  the  lowest,  being  the 
ntiost  extensive  of  them  all,  and  that  to  the  forti* 
fying  of  which  they  had  paid  the  most  attention. 
They  had,  indeed,  taken  considerable  pains  with 
the  whole  of  the  position,  and  were  daily  in- 
creasing its  strength. 

In  order  to  satisfy  himsdf  as  to  the  state  and 
military  wants  of  the  colony,  the  commander-in- 
chief.  Sir  John  Vaughan,  came  over  from  Mar- 
tiaico  to  St.  Vincent's,  shortly  after  the  last  de- 
feat of  the  revolters  at  Dorsetshire  HilL  Imme- 
diately on  his  return  to  Martinico,  he  dispatched 
to  Kingston  a  reinforcement  of  artillery,  with  a 
quantity  of  military  stores,  and  he  followed  up 
this  measure  by  sending  a  hundred  rangers,  ainl 
the  third  battalion  of  the  60th  regiment,  which 
had  originally  been  destined  for  another  service. 
This  welcome  aid  arrived  in  the  beginning  of 
June. 

.Thus  reinforced.  Lieutenant-colonel  Leigh- 
ton,  who  now  headed  the  force  at  St.  Vincent's, 
wisely  determined  to  make  a  prompt  and  vigor- 
ous effort  to  crush  the  enemy,  or  at  least  to  drive 
them  to  their  own  quarter  of  the  island,  and 
confine  them  there.  The  Vigie  was,  of  course, 
tiie  first  object  of  atta6k.  For  the  purpose  of 
reducmg  this  post,  the  troops,  consbting  of  a 
part  of  the  46th  and  60th  regiments,  the  rangers, 
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CHAP,  a  debichHient  of  the  militia,  and  some  seamen 
fit^n  the  sbtps,  with  four  3ix-pounders  and  two 
mortars,  were  put  in  motion,  on  the  night  of  the 
8th  of  June,  in  three  columns.  On  reaching 
Calder  Ridge,  the  latter  column  was  divided 
into  small  bodies,  and  ordered  to  secure  ceiv 
tain  passes,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the 
enemy  in  case  of  their  flight. 

Jnst  before  Inreak  of  day,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ritchie  with  the  column  under  his  orders  com-* 
meaced  his  assault  on  the  upper  post,  y^iAcb 
was  carried  without  much  difficulty.  The  troopa 
ti^n  pushed  on  against  the  second  eminence, 
and  were  equally  successful.  Recovering,  how- 
ever, from  their  panic,  on  perceiving  only  one 
division,  the  enemy  now  sallied  forth  from  tiMiir 
nma  bold;  but  at  this  moment  the  second 
column  came  up,  under  Lieuienant*colonel 
Leighton,  upon  seeing  which  they  precipitately 
retired  within  the  shdter  <^  their  works.  The 
same  was  also  done  by  a  body  of  them,  wbiok 
had  intended  to  fall  upon  Lieutenants-colonel 
Prevo^,  at  Calder  Ridge* 

The  grenadiei^  had,  in  die  meanwhile, 
climbed  Arbu^  the  bushes  upon  Ross*s  Ridge, 
and  heiog  liow  mtt  by  the  light  company,  which 
bed  kept  along  the  road,  the  whole  of  the  Bt^Nitsh 
advanced  ^igainst  the  thiid  and  strcmgest  eifii- 
nencse,  where  the  ^nemy  bad  rallied,^  w  m^kh 
thekr  final  itand.    At  the  upper  en^  of  the  road 
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a  deep  trench  had  been  cut ;  but  this  obstacle    chap 
did  not  long  delay  the  progress  of  the  artillery,     v,^^^^ 
By  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  sailors  and  ar-      ^^^** 
ttUery-men^  the  guns  and  mortars  were  lifted  up 
a  bank  eight  cnr  ten  feet  in  height,  and  their  fire 
was  then  opened  with  vigour  and  destructive 
effect. 

For  a  while  the  enemy  returned  the  British 
lire  with  equal  spirit  About  eight  o'clock,  how- 
ever, they  beat  a  parley^  and  sent  out  a  flag  of 
truce  to  propose  terms,  which  were  refused  as 
being  wholly  inadmissible.      The  troops  now 
pressed  onward  to  the  assault,  and  in  a  short 
time  made  themselves  masters  of  the  works, 
which  were  defended  chiefly  by  the  republicans 
from  Guadaloupe,  the  Charaibes  having  retired 
at  an  early  period  of  the  morning.     By  this 
timely  retreat  the  wily  Charaibes  frustrated  the 
scheme  which  had  been  formed  for  cutting  them 
off  firom  the  windward  quarter  of  the  island. 
Sixty  men  of  the  garrison  were  taken  prisoners, 
with   their  commander,  M.  Soulhat,  who  was 
severely  wounded.    Not  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  enemy  are  said  to  have  fsdlen  in 
this  contest.    The  loss  of  the  British,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  was  nearly  one  fourth  of  that 
immber.    Captain  Piguet,  of  the  60th  r^^ent, 
was  the  only  officer  who  was  slain.    In  the  fort 
were  three  four  pounders  and  sixteen  or  seven-  * 

teen  swivels ;  die  ammunition  for  which  was  not 
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CHAP,  composed  of  shot,  but  of  the  most  villainoos 
combioation  of  missiles  that  could  t)e  employed 
in  warfare :  it  consisted  of  mill- wedges,  coopers' 
rivets,  cart-wheel  nails,  long  stripes  of  lead  tied 
into  bundles,  and  other  means  of  annoyance  of  a 
similar  kind. 

At  the  close  of  the  action  parties  were  sent 
out,  to  scour  the  valley  of  Marriaqua,  and  de- 
stroy the  dwellings  of  the  Charaibes.  This 
service  they  eflfectually  accomplished  before 
night-fall ;  having  killed  and  taken  prisoners 
many  of  the  fugitives,  and  driven  the  remainder 
into  Massirica,  without  having  encountered  any 
resistance,  except  on  one  point,  where  a  trifling 
loss  was  sustained. 

Having  provided  for  the  security  of  the  Vigie, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Leighton,  on  the  morning  of  ^ 
the  13th,  marched  with  the  whole  of  the  troops, 
by  several  routes,  towards  the  Charaibe  district 
So  little  opposition  was  made  to  their  march, 
the  enemy  constantly  falling  back  from  ridge  to 
ridge,  that,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  they 
reached   Mount  Young,  from,  which  the  Cha- 
raibes fled  with  such  precipitation  that  they  left 
standii^  their  houses,  in  all  of  which  considen- 
able  quantities  of  com  were  found.     This  care- 
lessness  of  the  enemy  was  a  fortunate  circum^ 
stance  for  their  adversaries,  to   whom  it  gave 
those  means  of  shelter  which,    in   the   West 
Indies,  are  so  particularly  needful  to  prevent 
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the  ravs^es  of  disease.  It  was  also  no  less  for- 
tunate that,*  dispirited  by  their  rec^it  discom- 
fiture, the  enemy  had  not,  during  the  progress 
of  the  British,  availed  themselves  of  the  natural 
advanti^es  of  the  ground,  to  keep  up  a  harass- 
ing warfare,  which  would  certainly  have  weak- 
ened and  embarrassed  their  opponents.  Had 
they  disputed  the  hills  and  passes,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  our  army  would  have  suffered 
greatly,  as  seven  men  expired  on  the  march, 
from  fatigue  alone. 

As  soon  as  Mount  Young  was  in  our  pos- 
session, the  troops  were  busily  employed  io 
spreading  devastation  through  the  Charaibe  dis- 
trict.    In  Grand  Sable,  and  other  parts  of  the 
country,  many  houses  were  burnt,  and  more 
than  two  hundred  pettiaugres  and  canoes,  some 
of  them  of  a  large  size,  are  said  to  have  been 
demolished.    Several  hundred  negroes  were  also 
sent  out,  under  the  protection  of  military  de- 
tachments, to  dig  up  and  destroy  the  provisions 
of  the  enemy.     At  the  same  time  it  was  judged 
advisable  to  occupy,  at  the  north  extremity  of 
the  island,  tbe  post  of  Owia,  on  a  bay  of  that 
name,  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  republicans 
on   that  side.     The  boats,  which  carried  the 
troops,  were  at  first  driven  back  by  a  heavy 
fire,  but  under  covei^  of  a  cannonade  from  the 
Thc»rn  sloop,  the  men  were  at  length  landed,  and 
ttie  ppst  was  establisbed.     It  was,  however,  ex- 
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c«AP.  posed  to  frequent  attacks  from  the  enemy,  who 
still  kept  their  ground  among  the  fastnesses  of 
its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  tide  of  successi  which  had  hitherto 
flowed  in  our  favour,  now  began  to  run,  with 
still  greater  rapidity,  in  an  opposite  direction. 
The  British,  indeed,  on  the  7th  of  August,  drove 
the  enemy,  with  great  slaughter,  from  a  camp 
which  th^  occupied  on  Morne  Ronde.  This, 
however,  was  their  last  fortunate  enterprize,  and 
it  was  heavily  counterbalanced  by  a  blow  which 
they  soon  after  received  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island,  where  a  detachment  from  St.  Lucia 
surprised  the  post  of  Owia,  killed  about  eighty 
of  the  garrison,  and  compelled  the  remainder  to 
take  refuge  in  some  small  vessels,  leaving  behind 
Aem  their  cannon,  and^  large  quantities  of  pro- 
visidns  and  stores. 

Every  day's  experience  rendered  more  appa- 
rent the  fatal  consequences  arising  from  our 
abandonment  of  St.  Lucia.  The  proximity  of 
that  island  enabled  the  republicans  unceasingly 
to  pour  in  new  reinforcements  to  their  friends  in 
St.  Vincent's ;  and  of  this  advantage  they  were 
by  no  means  negligent  in  availing  themselves. 
Their  light  craft  generally  succeeded  in  eluding 
our  cruizers,  and  landing  their  destructive  freight 
on  some  pouit  of  the  northern  coast. 

Stimulated  by  the  prosperous  issue  which,  in 
two  instances^  hb  labours  had  found,  Victor 
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Hughes  resolved  to  make  a  bold  push  to  achieve  chaf. 
a  third  conquest.  A  descent  upon  Martinico 
was  at  first  his  real  or  ostensible  project.  It  is 
probable^  however,  that  the  rumour  of  an  imme- 
diftte  attack  upon  that  island  was  only  spread  by 
him^  in  order  to  deter  the  British  general  from 
dispatching  succours  to  the  neighbburiqg  colo- 
nies* Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that,  be- 
fore the  middle  of  September,  he  landed  in  St. 
ij^qcia  with  a  military  force,  which  was  said  to 
consist  of  about  800  men. 

The  republican  chief  did  not  long  leave  his 
enen^ies  in  doubt  as  to  wh&t  were  his  intentions. 
Having  promptly  made  all  the  arrangements  for 
bis  enterprise,  he  embarked  five  hundred  mea 
in  four  vessels,  and  sent  them  over  to  St.  Vkb^ 
cent's.  Thi^  squadron  reitdied  Owia  Bay  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th  of  September,  and  the 
republicans  effected  their  landing  without  diffi. 
cuUy ;  the  cruisers  by  which  they  were  perceived 
npt  being  strong  enough  to  cope  with  them,  and 
th^  Thorn  and  Experiment,  ships  of  war  on  that 
sjtation,  having  unfortunately  been  drifted  far  to 
Inward  by  the  force  of  the  current.  This  addi- 
tional wi^ight  turned  the  scale  so  completely  on 
tt^  ,9i4f  pf  the  enemyi  that  it  became  imfiossible 
for  tb^  British  to  reti^in  tbo^e  positions  to  wiiich 
th^y  had  recently  f^dvaoc^.  Ordem  w^ere,  tii^e^ 
&r^  giv^n  to  l4^ut^Miit«calonfil  Ldghton,  to 
abani^    MpWt   Yomg  witlM^ut  delay,   aid 
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CHAP,  retire  to  the  vicinity  of  Kingston.  They  were 
s,^,^^  carried  into  execution  on  the  night  of  the  18th. 
^^^-  Having  destroyed  their  magazines,  and  left  their 
lights  as  usual  burning  in  their  huts  to  deceive  the 
enemy,  the  troops  were  silently  put  in  motion, 
and  reached  Calliaqua  unmolested,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  next  day,  where  they  halted  for  a  few 
hours,  and  were  then  distributed  among  the 
posts  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  retreating  British  were  speedily  followed 
by  the  Charaibes  and  republicans,  who  drove  ofF 
the  cattle  from  several  estates,  and  finally  took 
up  a  position  on  Fairbaim's  Ridge,  by  which  the 
communication  was  cut  off  between  Kingston 
and  the  Vigie.  The  latter  post  being  scantily 
furnished  with  provisions.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Ritchie,  with  three  hundred  regulars  and  rangers, 
was  detached  to  escort  the  necessary  supplies. 
His  division  had  nearly  reached  its  destination 
when  it  fell  in  with  the  enemy ;  a  sharp  action 
ensued ;  victory  was  on  the  eve  of  declaring  for 
the  British,  when,  struck  by  an  unaccountable 
panic,  they  suddenly  gave  way,  and  fled  in  all 
directions,  hotly  pursued  by  that  foe  whom  but 
a  moment  before  they  had  almost  routed.  Nei- 
ther the  threats  nor  intreaties  of  their  leaders 
could  arrest  their  flight.  About  thirty,  several 
of  them  officers,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Ritchie,  threw  themselves  into  a 
mill,  and  among  the  ruins  of  some  buildings. 
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where  they  gallantly  defended  themselves  against 
several  desperate  assaults  till  night,  when  their 
assailants  retired,  having  suffered  severely  in 
their  repeated  attempts  upon  this  contemptible 
post  Lieutenant-colonel  Ritchie,  whose  cool- 
ness had  been  conspicuous  during  this  affair,  was 
the  only  person  of  this  gallant  little  band  who 
was  wounded,  and  his  wound  was  a  mortal  one. 
Of  the  remainder  of  the  scattered  division,  a  part 
took  shelter  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Duvemette, 
and  a  part  escaped  among  the  rocks,  whence 
they  were  conveyed  to  Kingston  by  boats,  the 
road  by  land  being  now  closed  against  them. 
Our  k)ss  was  about  sixty  men;  the  provisions 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  a  number 
of  the  mules  were  killed. 

The  news  of  this  terrible  disaster  spread  dis- 
may through  Kingston.  It  was  at  first  feared 
that  the  whole  of  Ritchie's  corps  was  destroyed, 
and  that,  wisely  availing  themselves  of  the  weakr 
ened  and  disheartened  state  of  the  garrison,  the 
victorious  enemy  would  pursue  their  success,  by 
an  instant  attack  upon  the  whole  of  the  British 
posts.  It  seems,  indeed,  wonderful  that  they 
did  not  adopt  a  measure  so  obviously  recom- 
mended by  the  favourable  circumstances  of  the 
moment.  As  the  missing  troops  came  in  these 
fears,  however,  subsided.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
resolved  to  concentrate  the  forces  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and,  for  this  purpose,  to  abandon  all  the 
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CHAP  distant  positions*  Of  these  the  Vigie  was  the 
nearest  and  the  most  in  danger.  By  different 
routes,  two  negroes  were  dispatched,  bearing  to 
the  commander  there  instructions  to  bring  off 
his  party.  One  of  them  succeeded  in  executing 
his  commission.  To  facilitate  the  retreat  Arom 
the  Vigie,  Brigadier-Generd  Myers  marched 
with  a  division  from  Dorsetshire  Hill,  and 
posted  himself  opposite  to  the  enemy.  This 
movement  had  the  desired  effect  It  induced 
the  republicans,  in  expectation  of  an  attack,  to 
call  in  all  the  detachments  which  invested  t&e 
Vigie,  and  it  thus  gave  to  Captain  Cope,  who 
commanded  there,  an  opportunity  of  slccom- 
plishing  an  unmolested  retreat.  In  i^nother 
quarter,  Morne  Ronde  was  also  evacuated  by 
Captain  Molesworth,  and  the  garrison  was 
brought  round  in  two  armed  vessels.  At  the 
sanoe  time  aire  was  taken  to  strengthen  the  de- 
fensible posts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston^ 
While  the  colonists  were  suffering  Under 
these  misfortunes  and  alarms,  they  received  ^e 
wdcome  inteU^tice  that  four  regiments  had  ^' 
rived  ai  MartanicO)  atid  that  vessels^  contsming 
a  part  of  these  reinforcements,  were  then  getting 
utider  weigh  for  St*  Vinccait's.  Oh  the  29th  of 
Se{itemba*)  the  people  of  Kingston  had  the  grati- 
fictftion  to  behold  the  sliccoulcs  approaching  to- 
ward their  harbour^  All  the  small  craik  in  the 
bfty  were  eagerly  put  ki  requisilidn,  to  land  a 
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part  erf  d^  troops  that  ni^;  and^  on  tbe  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  remainder  were  put  on 
shore*  They  consisted  of  the  40th,  54th  and 
59ih  regimentSi  which  had  recently  been  eil- 
gaged  in  the  continental  campaigns.  Tbe  Scipio 
man  of  war^  which  convoyed  them,  brought  over 
Major-general  Irving,  from  Martinico,  to  assume 
tbe  command. 

The  first  effect  produced  by  tbe  arrival  of 
this  succour  was  the  retiring  of  the  enemy  from 
their  advanced  position,  on  Fairbairn's  Ridge,  to 
the  post  of  the  Vigie,  where  they  now  collected 
the  whole  of  their  strength.     From  this  post 
Major-general  Irving,  as  a  preliminary  step  to 
his  future  operations,  determined  immediately  to 
dislddge  them.     Accordingly,  on  tbe  night  of 
the  1st  of  October,  tbe  troops  were  put  in  mo* 
tion  for  that  purpose.     Tbe  first  column,  coo- 
siiting  of  750  men,  under  Lieutenant^rolonel 
Strutt,  was  ordered  to  march  by  the  high  road 
and  take  post  upon  Calder  Ridge,  (m  the  east 
side  of  the  Vigi^.     It  reached  its  ground  about 
three  in  tbe  morning.     The  scfcond  cblumb, 
which  was  tbe  principal,  was  composed  of  900 
oeie^,  and  die  artillery,  and  was  led  by  Generals 
Irving  and   My^rs.     Aftei"  having  passed  tbe 
river  Warriwarow,  it  sent  off  a  detachment,  with 
two  pieces  of  canilon,  to  proceed  round  by  Callia- 
qua ;  but,  so  impracticable  were  tiie  rdads,  that 
the  guns  were  obliged  to  return  to  Sion  Hill. 
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Anodier  detachmenty  of  eight  companies,  en- 
trusted to  Captain  Boland,  was  directed  to  move 
up  the  valley,  and  thea  mount  the  heights,  near 
Joseph  Dubuc*s.  To  gain  the  point  to  which  this 
force  was  directed,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  a 
deep  rivulet,  and  ascend  a  steep  hill,  covered 
with  bushes  and  wood.  In  doing  this,  it  suffered 
a  heavy  loss,  both  of  officers  and  men,  from  the 
enemy,  who  fired  upon  it,  almost  in  security, 
under  shelter  of  the  bushes.  As  the  British, 
however,  still  continued  to  press  onward,  the  re- 
publicans withdrew,  and  the  assailants  at  length 
arrived  on  the  top  of  the  Marriaqua  or  Vi^e 
Ridge. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  59th  regiment,  and 
the  artillery,  forming  the  rest  of  the  second  co- 
lumn, were  also  struggling  to  reach  the  summit 
of  the  same  ridge :  but  this  they  failed  to  ac- 
complish. The  ground  was  steep,  the  enemy 
had  strongly  occupied  a  thick  wood  near  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  had  thrown  up  a  small  work; 
added  to  which,  the  rain  had  fallen  so  heavily  a( 
day  break,  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a 
footing  on  the  abrupt  and  slippery  declivity.  la 
this  quarter,  too  the  republicans  had  united  the 
major  part  of  their  force.  While  the  assailants 
were  in  this  situation,  they  were  joined  by  four 
additional  companies  of  the  40th,  firom  Dorset- 
shire Hill,  and,  some  hours  after,  by  lieutenant- 
colonel  Strutt's  party  from  Calder  Ridge. 
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Though  the  hostile  armies  were  lyithio  fifty^ 
piu:e8  of  each  other,  not  an  inch  of  ground  was 
won  on  either  side.  Three  abortive  attempts  to  ^^^^' 
charge  were  made  by  the  republicans.  The  firing 
bad  begun  at  aeven  in  the  mornings  and  it  was 
obstinately  and  hotly  .kept  up^  by  both  parties, 
till  the  night  came  on.  All  this  while  the  Bri- 
tish were  exposed  not  only  to  fatigue  but  also  to 
violent  showers.  Finding  that  he  could  make  no 
impression  on  the  enemy,  and  that  his  men  were 
greatly  exhausted,  the  general,  about  seven  in 
the  evening,  thought  it  necessary  to  give  orders 
for  the  troops  to  return  to  their  former  quarters. 
In  this  protracted  and  indecisive  contest  our  loss 
exceeded  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  of  whom  six 
'  were  officers* 

It  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  result  of 
this  engagement  would  be  to  give  confidence  to 
the  republicans,  who  had  repelled  the  most  stre- 
nuous attacks  of  the  whole  strength  of  their  ene- 
mies ;  a  part,  too,  of  those  enemies  being  regular 
troops,  brought  fresh  into  action,  and  anxious  to 
distinguish  themselves.  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  case.  What  all  the  valour  of  their  foes  had 
failed  to  achieve  during  the  day,  was  brought 
about  ^t  night  by  their  own  fears.  While  their 
tired  assailants  were  retreating  from  before  their 
position,  they  actually  abandoned  that  position, 
and  with  so  much  haste,  that  they  left  behind 
them,  undestroy^,  both  cannon  and  ammunition^ 
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CHAP.  The  first  ktiatrledge  of  their  flight  w&d  dbtnined 
by  a  ndti-commissiooed  dfficer,  and  eight  or  teb 
meB,  who  having,  ih  the  darkness,  misi^  thdr 
road  when  the  British  army  retired^  wtodMed 
unawares  into  the  Vigie,  and  discovered  that  H 
♦ras  deserted  by  the  enemy.  It  was,  in  (idnse^ 
quetice,  taken  possession  of,  on  the  fbltowitig 
morning,  by  a  party  of  rangers. 

From  the  Vigie  the  enemy  continued  tiieir 
retreat  till  they  reached  the  windward  part  of  the 
island.  The  British  now,  in  their  turn,  advanced. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  year,  however,  the  ex- 
ertions of  bur  army  were  confined  to  circumscribt- 
ing  within  as  narrow  limits  as  possible  tbe  iie« 
publicans  and  then*  native  allied;  lind,  tiloc^ 
many  lives  were  undoubtedly  lost  in  perfbroHilg 
this,  and  many  hardlships  were  endured,  yet  no 
event  occurred  which  wils  of  sufficient  importafice 
to  be  recorded  iti  the  page  of  history. 

The  colony  of  Grenada,  still  more  unfortu- 
nate than  that  of  St.  Vincent^,  next  demands 
our  attention.  It  hks  alresLdy  been  sbeiChi  in 
what  state  of  fermeht  and  irritation  i^^e  ^ 
minds  of  a  large  humber  of  its  inhatdtant^. 
Against  tlie  probable  consequences  of  that  fer- 
ment and  irritation,  no  precautions  wfaat^tet*  a|K 
pear  to  have  been  taken.  It  seetti^  as  if  cttiU- 
ihon  sense  had  fled  at  the  same  tinie  with  jnstilc!^. 
The  governoir  was  obstinately  de)tf  to  t6peeMd 
warnings  of  the  dangeir;  tbetnilltia,  not  above 
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sic  faunbod  ttf ong»  wore  soar oely  west  exercised^  cqap. 
and  teir  arms  were  kept  locked  up  in  &e  cauH 
house  of  St  George's ;  the  regukr  gtrris(»i  had 
dwiBeUed  to  hitle  more  than  two  hundred  mau ; 
aad  the  fortificatioos  had  been  allowed  to  fidl 
kM  a  minous  eotidition.  Such  palpable  n^lect 
as  tins,  was  notfak^  leie  than  holding  out  a 
booftty  to  rebellion. 

To  Gttadaknipe  two  deputies  had  been  se^ 
ctetly  dispateh6d5  by  &e  dis^eeted  French  md 
Baen  of  colour.  These  emissaries  now  returned 
jHth  GommifisionSy  as  French  officers,  for  the 
chiefs  of  the  revolt,  with  caps  of  liberty^  national 
cockadeS;  and  a  standard,  bearing  the  words  ^'  lU 
berty,  equality,  or  death,"  and,  what  was  of  more 
weight,  with  niudcets  and  ammuniUcm ;  and  a 
promise  that  this  Irifiing  succour  should  speedily 
be  followed  by  more  effectual  support.  A  mulat* 
to  named  Julito  Fedon  was  nominatad  general 
of  the  insurgents,  and  Besson,  another  mulatto, 
ifM  appointed  his  second. 

On  the  return  of  the  deputies,  the  disaffected 
rmolired  to  put  their  ^ns  in  execution.  Accord- 
i^f ,  nt  nearly  the  same  imir,  on  the  night  of 
Ae  fid  (^  March,  Aey  bfe^n  \imt  operaXiofisi 
bysimaddngGrenville  and  Charlotte-town,  wbieh 
1^  iituated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  island.  At 
Gttftl4otte4own  they  swprited  the  inhabitants  in 
their  bed^  and  carried  them  off  prisoners,  c^ter 
httiHi  ^Ua^  the  l^Me.  But  at  Gr^vtUe  they 
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CHAP,  did  not  confine  themselves  to  plundbrii^  and 
v^^,^  making  prisoners.  The  English  were  musdered 
1795.  iij  ^[^  j^Q^i  ferocious  manner,  and  their  dead 
bodies  were  mangled  by  the  brutal  assassins. 
Having  accomplished  this  part  of  their  scheme, 
the  rebds  proceeded  to  the  rendezvous  at  Belvi^ 
dere,  which  lies  midway  between  Grenville  and 
Charlotte-town*  In  the  morning,  as  governor 
Home,  and  some  other  gentlemen,  v/mre  coming 
round  in  a  vessel  to  Charlotte-town,  they  un- 
fortunately fell  into  the  bwds  of  the  revoltors ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  captuse,  the  authority 
over  the  colony  devolved  to  die  president,  Mr. 
Kenneth  Mackenzie. 

Though  the  rebels  had  begun  thdr  care^  by 
such  desperate  outrage  as  seemed  to  imply  that 
they  had  so  perfect  a  reliance  on  thar  own 
strength  as  to  believe  that  they  might  throw  away 
the  scabbard,  they  were,  nevertheless,  at  the  out- 
set, neither  formidable  in  numbers,  nor  well  sup- 
plied for  a  protracted  contest.  Had  a  suddw  blow 
been  struck,  before  they  had  established  tbem^ 
selves  in  their  fastnesses,  and  rallied  all  their  par- 
tisans^  it  would  probably  have  put  an  end  to.tb^r 
rebellion.  Nothing,  however,  was  even  under- 
taken against  them  for  the  better  part  of  a  week ; 
and  thds,  a  plan  which  had  been  formed,  fw  at- 
tacking their  camp,  was  abandoned,  after  a  feeble 
and  fruitless  attempt  to  carry  it  into  effect.  In 
reality,  scarcely  any  vigour  appears  at  this  perkxl 
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to  have  been  manifested,  except  by  Captain  Ro-     chap. 
gers,  of  the  Quebec,  who  exerted  himself  zea- 
lously, to  secure  various  posts  which  were  mena- 
ced^ and  to  put  others  in  a  defensible  state* 

Immediately  on  the  rebellion  breaking  out, 
dispatches  were  sent  to  Martinico  and  to  Trini- 
dad, to  intreat  that  succours  might  be  afforded ; 
and  a  proclamation  was  issued,  holding  out  an 
amnesty  to  any  of  the  insurgents  who  would  sur- 
render^ and  a  reward  for  the  capture  of  those  who 
joined  or  gave  assistance  to  the  traitors  in  arms. 
The  rebels,  on  their  side,  imperiously  summoned 
the  General  Council  to  give  up  the  island  to  the 
French  republic.  This  summons  was,  of  course, 
treated  with  the  contempt  which  it  deserved. 

On  the  1 2th  of  March,  Brigadier-general 
Lindsay  landed  from  Martinico,  and  assumed  the 
command.  The  reinforcement  which  he  brought 
was  but  of  trifling  amount.  It  consisted  <mly  of 
^  few  of  the  artillery  corps,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty,  men.  The  general,  nevertheless)  was 
desirous  to  supply,  by  spirit  and  activity,  tiie  de- 
ficiency of  resources.  He,  therefore,  put  in  mo- 
tion without  delay  all  the  force  that  he  could 
muster,  and  marched  towards  the  cnemy*s  camp 
of  Belvidere.  The  first  rebel  out-post  was  car- 
iiied,  but  the  approach  of  night  compelled  the 
troops  to  delay,  till  next  morning,  the  attack 
upon  the  camp.  But,  before  break  of  day,  heavy 
rains  set  in,  which  continued  for  a  week,  and 
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CHAT.  Auqpeoded  all  militory  movei&^ts*  The  wwt 
of  rest»  exposure  to  tbe  weather^  un^,  abov^  ^y 
tbo&e  high  and  honourable  feelings  which  led  him 
to  coBsider  his  di^tppoiotment  as  a  disgrace,  bad 
a  fatal  effect  upon  tbe  body  md  nsiod  of  the  ge- 
neral. A  fever  ensued,  and,  while  labouring 
under  tbe  deliriutn  ic^ident  to  hh  disease,  he  piH 
Afi  end  to  bis  existence.  He  died  universally  ror 
gretted  by  hia  soldiero,  and  by  all  who  toew 
bkn. 

Tbe  death  of  tbe  general  necessarily  disar^ 
ranged  all  the  plans  which  he  bad  formed.  Tbe 
respite  thus  afforded  was  of  infinite  benefit  to  tbe 
jebels.  Every  day  they  wene  joined  by  some  of 
their  n^ro,  mulatto  or  white  associates  >  so  that 
by  die  close  of  the  month,  they  were  sereral 
thousand  strong.  It  was  fortunate  that  tbey 
were  scantily  supi^ied  witb  ammunition ;  a  <^- 
eumsCance  which  greatly  contributed  to  li-viit 
their  deetruetive  eoexgy.  Stilly  the  wprk  of  d^ 
vaatation  proceeded ;  eatlure  ceased,  plantations 
were  ruined,  and  iireparabje  injury  was  indidiid 
qn  the  unfortunate  colonists^ 

It  was  Dot  until  tbe  9d  of  ^  April,  one  moptb 
after  the  breaking  ofii  of  the  rebellipp,  {b»t  any  asr 
^taaoeof  i»agnitude  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  Gm^ 
nada.  The  arrival  ©f  troops  from  Engla4:Kl  theo 
tfkMed  Sir  Joho  Yaugban  to  detach  to  Grewda 
about  I250meiu  On  its  landing,  a  part  of  this  forue 
wns  dislribiited  in  diffimnt  posta;  and,  as  some 
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hfLW  #^j€ict^i  ^s  W99  done  with  but  Uttif  c^F. 
4km.  With  the  rei^^ind^r,  and  1<$0  oien  froai  s^fvv 
t|ip  Bftyy,  it  was  flptermined  to  iissault  tbp  posi-  ^^^^' 
^Qns  held  by  the  rebels,  at  Belvidere  and  Morne 
VjAiiclain.  It  is  asserted,  that  the  p$cers  stronglj 
f^non^trat^  against  this  measure;  and  repre- 
9)i9tfsd  to  the  president  that,  the  roads  haviii^ 
\iem  entirely  brokeq  pp  py  ppritinued  rwpp,  it 
Ifirpuld  be  e^c^uigly  imprudent  to  venture  on  an 
attiM^l^  before  the  ground  became  more  dry,  and 
the  weather  more  settled ;  but  that  he  was  dpaf 
to  their  remonstrances,  ^nd  obstinate  in  hi$  opi- 
nioq  that  ap  imip|54iate  ^itleppt  should  be  madf^. 
It  WHS  accordingly  made,  on  the  8tli  of  Aprils 
Mid  the  result  was  spch  as  had  bpen  pred^tpfj. 
The  troops  behaved  with  their  accustomed  bra- 
very, but  the  post  had  b^p  str^gtl^qed  by  fib- 
tiatis,  and  by  every  possible  means  of  repu)^^ 
MQ  t^t  thp  assailants,  embarrassed  in  ^e  mi)d(ly 
A^l)  or  unable  to  keep  their  footing  on  the  slip- 
pery priscipices,  were  slau^tered  with  impuni^ 
by  ^n  almost  invi^ijblie  foe,  and  were  at  lenglh 
compelled  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  more  than 
100  men  in  killed  iti^d  wounided.  Captains  Stpp- 
ferd  and  Hewan,  r^  £nsign  Bailiie^  were  amoog 
the  slain. 

The  British  prisoners,  tp  the  number  of  fifty, 
who  had  been  taken  at  an  early  pmod  of  the  ip- 
iunrectioQ,  were  put  to  death  in  the  camp^  on  the 
mcuiUDg  id  this  4isa4trgii$  attack.     This  act  of 
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CHAP,  horrible  barbarity  has  been  ascribed  to  different 
motives,  by  different  people.  Some  have  attri- 
buted it  to  the  feelings  of  revenge  excited  in  Fe- 
don,  by  the  loss  of  his  brother ;  while  others  have 
maintained  that  it  was  committed  as  a  retaliation 
for  the  death  of  a  M.  Alexandre,  who  had  been 
executed  as  a  traitor,  by  order  of  the  president, 
though  he  was  not  an  English  subject,  and  con- 
sequently not  amenable  to  our  civil  laws.  What- 
ever was  the  motive,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  10 
the  magnitude  of  the  crime. 

The  president  seems  at  last  to  have  thought 
it  prudent  to  resign  into  abler  hands  the  controul 
over  military  operations.  He,  in  consequence, 
wrote  to  desire  that  an  officer,  vested  with  fiill 
authority,  might  be  sent  from  Martinico.  Bri- 
gadier-general Nicholls  was  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose, by  Sir  John  Vaughan,  and  he  landed  in 
Grenada  about  the  middle  of  April.  Having  in- 
vestigated the  state  of  affairs,  he  called  in  the 
useless  posts,  and  prepared  to  recover  Pilot  Hiil, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grenville.  The  rebels, 
however,  did  not  wait  his  attack,  but  retired  to 
their  camp  at  Belvidere.  He  ne^t  embodied  dl 
the  trust-worthy  negroes,  and  followed  up  this 
step  by  placing  detachments  at  St.  Patrick's,  St 
David's,  Charlotte-town,  and  Greriville,inorder  to 
prevent  succours  from  being  thrown  in  by  the 
republican  vessels.  This  latter  ^se- precaution 
tended  greatly  to  distress  the  rebels,  and  evien^to 
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reduce  their  numbers;  as  many  of  them  laid  chap, 
down  their .  arms,  rather  than  encounter  any 
longer  the  severe  privations  to  which  they  were 
exposed.  Before  the  end  of  June,  most  of  the 
slaves  in  the  windward  part  of  the  island  had 
retHrned  to  their  estates,  and  signs  of  cultivation 
and  commercial  spirit  began  once  more  to  ap- 
pear. 

The  terrible  ravages  made  among  the  troops, 
by  disease,  unfortunately  disabled  the  general 
from  acting  with  the  requisite  vigour.     So  fatal 
was  the  fever  that,  in  three  months,  the  British 
force  was  diminished  by  more  than  one  half. 
The  rebels,  on  their  side,  cooped  up  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  scantily  provisioned,  did  not  display 
any  extraordinary  daring.     Frequent  skirmishes, 
neTertfaeless,  occurred,  in  which  they  were  always- 
defeated.     In  one  instance,  towards  the  end  of 
June,  Fedon  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  division 
of  picked  men,  was  routed  with  considerable 
slaughter,  by  a  detachment  under  the  orders  of 
lieutenant  Hinnuber,  of  the  68th  regiment. 

Affairs  continued  in  this  situation  till  Octo- 
ber, on  the  10th  of  which  month,  in  spite  of  the 
ports  being  carefully  watched,  two  corvettes  from 
•St;.  Lucia  contrived  to  land  200  men,  and  some 
Mpplies,  the  whole  of  which  arrived  without  op- 
pbsition  in  the  rebel  camp.  This  timely  succour 
foused  the  courage  of  the  insurgents,  and  stimu- 
ktid  tliem  to  unckrtake  offensive  operaticms,  in 
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cmAB.  tliQ  hopis  of  edargipg  their  presept  ^^^t9W 
s,^,^^  bounds.  On  the  15th,  favoured  by  an  extrej^y 
^TU.  dark  night,  they  attacked  and  carried  the  worl^ 
pft  ^e  hill  abov(5  ChiBMrlotte-town.  Lieutemnb- 
colonel  Schaw,  who  commanded  in  i]\p  txmn^ 
IQA^e  an  effort  to  recover  the  lost  groupd  \  Wt  it 
was  a  fruitless  oqe  \  the  steepness  apd  slipp^fv 
ness  of  the  hill,  and  the  strength  of  the  enemy^ 
rendiering  it  impossible  for  this  troops  to  gain  the 
s^ipmit  of  the  ridge.  T^e  town  l^^ving  nov  bfl- 
peoae  i^nten^^Le,  be  w^s  xxv^pc  tjie  necessity  f:^f 
fptiriiig  t?  St.  George's,  leftvipg  be^ipd  biqa  tb^ 
WOqaep,  and  the  sick  ifi  t^  b<9^pital.    Of  |^ 

4pk  ipA^y  4i^  f^op?  4^  ^^^  ^  V^^i^  a^^if^ 
t^Oce;  the  wwjep  were  Wtpr^  H«bur)t,  to  |t|a(s 

1%  wi|?  i)Q}:  tin  tl^  la^r  p^d  of  P^p^gt^ 
Ihi^^iany  thing  pfffip9ien|^q>rRB4-  Tfea  jFf|if^ 
^hpQ  twice  j^tpmpded  to  B[ia^§  jtb^ffi^li^  in^ltf^ 
pf  Pi)j[^  Hijl.  In  bgft  thesp  attsgjpts,  fepwpviar, 
<bey  wiere  frustrated,  w|ltb  ^Hoq^  U>s^  pp  tb^ 
side,  jipd  litd/B  on  pijr  pwn.  Tb^se  vi^re  the  )Mt 
jB^litpiry  evfiOtS  whi^b  tpoj^  plftc(5,  ip  )dM  year 
J  795,  in  ^e  colowy  pf  Grm^t 

In  tb^  rest  of  the  predatory  epterprises  i^ich 
l^e  undertook  dwring  this  year,  Victor  HugM^ 
w»s  ppt  eqwally  wccesirful.  Its  prps^imity  to 
firpwialpupe,  apd  Ithe  diijaffectipn  oi  many  of  ^ 
FnsReh  kih^itc^nl;!,  a  duitf^M^tipa  ii^bicb  smom  in- 
4e€il  to  1m4«  bam  hM»liftiif ,  kd  bi^ 
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rwflu  His  hop^s  were  probably  bpigl»teqpd  by  .^^>^ 
p^  kfiowl^dge  pf  one  important  f^ct,  namely,  tb^  ^^^• 
tb^ne  was  pot  on  the  i^lap^  more  tbf^n  a  single 
fscMEppa^y  of  regular  troops.  On  the  fifth  pf  Ji^o^ 
a  republican  party,  of  b^tweep  ^wo  and  tbriw 
bundred  men,  landed,  from  Mariegalapte,  pa 
t^  northern  coast  of  Domiofpa,  4s  sopn  a^ 
this  invasion  was  known,  d^e  British  inhabitant^ 
Asw  to  arms  with  a  praise-worthy  s^laoity  and 
courage,  and  marched  towards  their  eufsqui^ 
whQm  they  fpund  near  Pc^a.  They  attacked 
tb^m  vigorously,  and,  aft?r  s^eral  skiru»i?l|e8, 
drove  them  from  their  position^  and  <:Qn)pi^ll«4 
^ni  to  take  shelter  in  th^  wQpds.  In  the  q^^MI 
time,  anoth^  body  of  repuhlicans,  abpnt  30P  iff 
nmnher,  pffccti^  a  lAWdiog  at  somie  dijstance  fwm 
thp  sceni5  of  .action,  aod  end^vpnred  to  form  » 
jttwrti^nw^thth^ir  companions;  white  in  aijpther 
^r^tiofti,  160  French  planners,  of  CaUihw^ 
qiMjr^,  rose  in  arms,  and  pnt  tbema^lve?  in 
march  to  join  their  worthy  allies*  The^  l^ttfirp 
hpiveyfsr,  having  W^^V^^  frpfla  lA^ir  fight  rpajJf 
w«r(?  nnat^le  to  apflowplMh  their  pnrposp. 

By  the  judicious  dispositions  of  Cft^R 
3a^  ti^  hpstite  division?  w?r§  k?p.t  ^ppaffited, 
an4  i^we  t^^th  $o  ^los^y  inve^tisd  in  their  jpanip^ 
ttot,  b^iag  cut  off  from  all  wppli^^  thi^  Jwp  r?- 
pihii(»n  /o^ceni,  iop  th?  i7th  wd  }d)h  of  <^yA?^ 
w^wmpf^to fiwrnt^i^   Vm^ rpbels^hiu^ 
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thus  left  to  their  own  efforts,  were  tinder  the  ne- 
cessity of  following  the  example  which  had  been 
*  set  them  by  their  friends.  They  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  promise  of  pardon,  but  no  terms  were 
allowed  to  them.  It  would,  in  truth,  have  been 
highly  impolitic  to  grant  impunity  to  this  abor- 
tive but  malignant  and  dangerous  rebellion 
against  the  British  authority.  Many  were, 
therefore,  punished  with  the  severity  which  they 
deserved,  and  still  more  were  banished  from  the 
colony. 

The  conduct  of  the  militia,  during  this  short 
yet  active  and  fatiguing  contest,  was  deserving 
of  the  highest  praise.  The  negroes,  too,  be- 
haved generally  with  a  fidelity  and  zeal,  which 
merited  the  gratitude  of  their  employers.  In 
hunting  down  such  of  the  invaders  as  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  woods,  their  services  were  eminently 
useful.  So  much  on  the  alert  were  the  British 
and  their  black  auxiliaries,  that  not  a  single 
^man,  of  those  who  had  been  landed,  escaped 
from  death  or  capture;  and  of  the  rebels  only 
twenty-five,  who  put  to  sea  in  t,  large  canoe,  are 
said  to  have  succeeded  in  eluding  the  vengeance 
of  their  irritated  pursuers. 

The  colonists  likewise  carefiilly  guarded  their 
coast  by  armed  vessels ;  and  this  prudent  mea* 
sure  saved  them  from  a  repetition  of  the  toil 
and  danger  which  they  had  so  recently  encoun- 
tered.   Two  reinforcements  were  dispatched  by 
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Victor  Hugues  to  b^  partiAos  io  Doming/  cmAP. 
and,  bad  not  the  rebellion  been  suppressed,  ^ej 
migbt  have  turned  the  scale  in  its .  favour ;  but^ 
on  approaching  the  sborci  their  leaders  discp- 
vered  that  all  was  lost,  and  that  the  colonists 
were  prepared  for  a  vigorous  resistance.  Under 
these  circumstances  they  deemed  it  more  advis- 
able to  put  back  to  Mariegalante,  than  to  penust 
in  an  enterprise  which  seemed  likely  to  termi- 
nate in  nothing  but  captivity  and  disgrace. 

After  this  event,  Dominica  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  Towards  the 
dose  of  the  year,  the  colonists  were,  indeed, 
alarmed  by  a  rumour,  that  a  French  corps,  in* 
vited  over  by  some  traitors,  had  secretly  landed, 
and  taken  post  in  the  mountains.  All  the  in- 
terior wilds  of  the  country  were^  in  consequence, 
minutely  examined  by  the  British  troops;  and 
the  result  of  this  search  dissipated  all  anxiety,  by 
proving  that  the  rumour  had  no  other  ground 
than  the  fears,  the  falsehood,  or  perhaps  the 
wishes,  of  those  persons  by  whom  it  was  orig^i- 
idly  made  public. 

It  is,  however,  not ,  improbable  that  the  re- 
port was  spread  by  the  friends  of  the  republi- 
cans, in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
British  from  a  quarter  which  was  really  menaced. 
Victor  Hugues  was  at  this  moment  meditating 
0Xi  attack  upon  the  colony  of  Martinico.  To 
have  recovered  that  island,  or  even  to  have  made 
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chAP.  it  fte  86at  of  wBti  tiroukl  have  put  Ae  sad  to 
die  reputatiOd  which  he  hud  acquired  during  M^ 
cMipaigt).  The  chance  of  failure  was,  indeed, 
very  greats  as  our  principal  strength  was  cc4- 
lected  there ;  but  he  was  n6t  a  n^n  to  hesiUlte, 
for  a  single  instant,  at  putting  mdch  to  the  risk 
on  his  oi*h  part,  when  there  was  a  probabilitjr 
that  serious  injury  knight  be  inflicted  upon  those 
who  were  opposed  to  hitai.  His  possession  of  St. 
Lucia  also  rendered  less  diffictilt  his  project  ef 
invaSTon,  as,  since  his  re-capture  of  that  island, 
Martinicd  tnigbt  be  said  to  be  placed  between 
two  fires.  It  was  invested  on  the  one  side  by 
St.  Lucia,  and  on  tlie  other  by  Ouadaloupe. 

His  plan  was^  to  throw  at  first  small  divi- 
sions into  various  parts  of  the  island^  for  the 
dbuble  purpose  of  dividing  the  attention  of  the 
British,  and  spreading  more  widely  the  flame  of 
insurrection.  The^  having  once  gained  a  foot- 
ing, a  larger  force  was  to  have  been  landed  fitim 
Gnadaloupe,  to  follow  up  the  blow.  In  pdttn* 
anee  of  this  plan,  a  motley  group,  consistitig  df 
about  160  men,  of  all  colours,  with  four  field 
pieces,  700  stand  of  arms,  and  abundance  of 
ammunition,  stole  secretly  over  from  St.  Lucia^ 
in  the  night  of  the  ^th  of  December,  and  drs- 
ehibarked  in  the  bay  of  Vauclaifi.  They  im*. 
mediately  took  post  oh  a  hill,  which  rises  above 
the  village.  The  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  who  wa!^ 
then  stationed,  with  a  detachment  of  the  Queen^ 
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n^^faMU^  E  iSftW  milds  from  Vftucteid,  xviis  sdon  cttn^. 
iflformed  of  this  event,  and  he  hastened,  mth  a  ..^^iii^ 
Mor^ll  party,  to  repel  the  invaders.  He  drot^  *^^- 
them  from  the  hill,  and  they  then  established 
t&ttt^tes  in  the  villtige  church,  which  was 
tfturtbontted  by  ^  high  wall.  In  an  endeavour 
^  tfriv^  tli^ih  ^{h  this  position,  his  lordship 
WAS  i^unded  abd  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  M* 
,  iMn  men.  Four  and  twenty  hours,  however,  did 
Mt  lelapte  before  the  republicans  were  hemmed 
jA  by  the  iMilitia^  who  poured  in  from  all  <)uar- 
ters.  From  the  church  the  encihy,  neverlhe- 
teto,  eohtrived  to  escape,  but  their  flight  was 
tmavailirtg.  They  were  hotly  pursued,  many  of 
Hbm  «^ere  put  tt>  the  swbrti  iA  theii-  teti^t  to* 
Wahfti  tibe  woods,  ^nd  those  who  did  reach  ttoe 
#bdds  were  ultithately  huhted  da#h  by  ^ 
flWo^  #hich  ifferte  in  chase  of  them.  l%e 
pdtkUt  bbok  of  flie  commander  is  siud  to  have 
^mi  fbutid,  coAt^tiiiiHg  a  Iti^t  of  ^se  eolofiistd 
Uf  1rti6Ub  they  cfjlpected  to  be  joitied.  It  is  tts^ 
m^  also,  that  previously  to  thetr  lUardhlng, 
Ofe  iUilitfii  shot  twelve  thefi  bf  their  6ivn  body, 
iAOat  /e^Hibtfcati  prliifiiiillek  tliey  h^  fortunately 
mtf6fM.  The  i^dhists  of  Dbminica  dispMyed, 
dik  tbi^  oeetf&iM,  Vt^  same  spirit  which  had  abi- 
Mated  theM  #hM  th^t  SsUind  W^s  ittVilded. 
Sifl«e  the  deiftieUrt  )h  June,  they  bad  rfds(ed  ii 
a^  tbi^s;  itiid  vyf  tKis  6i6ritt  tlAiJ^  ^rit  i<M6 
cMSpMfiek^ek*  t»  MilASlbfici^^  ak  MMSn  ^s  i!iey 
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CHAP,     received  intelligence  of  the  landing  of  the  «[iemy. 
The  prompt  destruction  of  the  hostile  division 
had,  however,  left  nothing  to  be  dpne  by  this . 
friendly  aid. 

The  discouraging  issue  of  his  first  attempt, 
the  subsequent  capture  of  a  schooner  with  men 
and  arms,  which  he  had  dispatched  on  the  aame 
errand,  and  probably  also  the  belief  that,  to  de* 
fend  what  he  now  held,  l^e  should  speedily  stand 
in  need  of  all  his  resources,  induced  Victor 
Hugues  to  desist  from  hazarding  any  thing  &r- 
ther  for  the  re-conquest  of  Ms^rtinico. 

Here,  then,  terminates  the  history  of  the 
campaign  of  179^ ;  the  military  proceedings  in 
Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo  having  already  been 
narrated  in  the  third  volume.  On  taking  a 
review  of  this  campaign,  it  seems  impossible  to 
deny  that  it  was  disgraceful  as  well  as  disastrous 
to  the  British  arms.  At  the  close  of  it  the 
enemy  will  be  found  to  have  re-captured  one 
important  colony,  to  have  held  divided  sway 
with  us  in  two  more,  the  whole  of  which  th^ 
bad  rendered  for  a  while  useless  to  us,  and  to 
have  spread  great  alarm  in  two  others,  in  one  of 
which  they  had  put  the  colonists  to  infinite 
labour  and  expense ;  while,  on  our  side,  we  had 
not  gained  from  the  republicans  a  single  inch  of 
territory.  They  had  carried  on  the  jvar  wholly 
upon  our  ground,  and  at  our  cost.  To  all  thj| 
must  be  added  tl^  heavy  loss  which  we  sus- 
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teuned  in  men,  and  the  heavy  expenditxire  .which  chap. 
was  int:unred^  to  siipport  a  war  at  sudi  a  dis*  ^^^v^ 
tance  from  ike  parent  country;  It  is,  peibMjps^ 
not  difficult  to  discover  the  cause  of  our  reverses. 
There  was  no  want  of  discipline  and  boldness  in 
4ie  troops,  nor  of  valour  and  intelligence  in  their 
officers;  but  in  those  who  were  at  the  head  of 
affairs  there  appears  to  have  been  a  lamentable 
want  of  vigilance,  of  foresight,  and  of  vigour. 
There  was  no  presiding  and  powerful  mind,  to 
direct  to  a  beneficial  purpose  the  talents  and 
energies  of  the  subordinate  fictors.  Nor  did 
censure  fall  on  the  military  operations  alone.  It 
was  loudly  asserted,  by  many  of  the  colonists, 
that  our  naval  arrangements  were  equally  defec- 
tive. They  complained,  and  with  much  bitter- 
ness of  spirit,  that,  notwithstanding  the  superi- 
ority of  our  fleets,  the  republican  vessels  kept 
the  sea  with  almost  perfect  impunity,  chose 
whatever  points  of  attack  they  pleased,  ruined 
by  their  numerous  captures  the  commerce  of  the 
islands,  harassed  and  depressed  the  inhabitants 
by  continual  alarms,  and  actually,  to  a  certain 
degree,  fed  the  war  on  their  own  part,  and 
starved  it  on  ours,  by  intercepting  the  reinforce- 
ments of  men  and  arms,  which  were  supplied 
from  England.  Though,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  those  who  are  suffering,  it  is  probable  that 
i|^ese  complaints  there  was  somewhat  exagge- 
rated, it  is  but  too  certain  that  the  complaints 
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CHAP,  were  founded  on  fact ;  and  that  Victor  Hugues 
v^s^  did  not  without  reason  pride  himself  on  the  vast 
^^^^'  extent  of  his  maritime  depredations,  and  on  the 
facility  and  comparatively  trifling  loss  with  which 
they  had  been  effected,  in  spite  of  the  presence 
and  strength  of  the  British  cruizers  in  the  Chari* 
bean  seas. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Aformidabk  ejcpedition  prepared  in  England  far 
the  West  Indies.— Disasters  sustained  by  it  at 
sea.— It  arrives  at  its  destination  in  April.-^ 
Ccq>ture  ofDemarara  and  Berbice.— Conquer 
of  St.  Luciay  after  a  severe  struggler^Pro^ 
ceedings  in  St.  Fincenfs  and  Grenada  preci- 
ously to  the  arrival  of  the  eocpedition^-Those 
two  Islands  are  at  length  freed  frrnn  the 
enemy.— Attach  of  Victor  Ungues  upon  the 
Island  of  Anguilla. 

The  mortification  which,  in  common  with  every 
Englishman,  tiie  ministers  felt  at  the  bad 
sincccss  of  our  late  military  proceedings  iu  tlife  ^'^^^• 
Western  hemisphere  was,  no  doubt,  exceedingly 
increased  by  the  perpetual  goading  of  tiiehr  po- 
litical antagonists,  who  loudly  attributed  to  tiieir 
negligence  and  incapacity  all  the  disdstetis  which 
had  befallen  us«  In  order,  therefore,  to  I'estore 
tte  lustre  of  our  arms,  the  cabinet,  in  llie  sum- 
n^er  of  179^,  came  to  the  resolution  of  sending 
dbt  such  an  armament  as  should  not  only  be  ca- 
pable of  delivering  our  own  colonies  from  annoy- 
ance, but  also  of  rooting  out  the  republicans  and 
lllPr  allies  from  those  islands  and  settlements 
which  were  still  in  their  possession.  Twenty-seven 
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CHAP,    thousand  men,  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  of 

VI. 

them  15,000  and  the  other  12,000  strong,  was  the 
number  originally  destined  for  this  service.  Of 
this  army  a  part  was  to  sail  from  England,  and 
,the  remainder  from  Ireland.  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby  was  appointed  the  commander-in-chief; 
and,  as  his  talents  were  unquestionable,  this  ap- 
pointment gave  reason  to  hope  that  we  should  at 
length  have  the  satisfaction  of  taking  an  ample 
revenge  upon  our  enemies  for  their  recent  tri- 
umphs* It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  almost  cer- 
tain that,  had  the  whole  of  thb  expedition 
arrived  at  an  early  period  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  republicans  would  have  been  much  too  weak 
to  make,  in  any  quarter,  an  effectual  stand 
against  its  overwhelming  strength.  But  it  hap- 
pened in  this  instance,  as  it  had  happened  before, 
thut,  prevbusly  to  the  time  of  its  departure,  the 
ori^nal  force  was  frittered  down,  by  diverting 
portions  of  it  to  other  objects,  till  it  became  in- 
jadequate  to  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  great 
pUr^se  for  which  it  had  been  assembled. 

It  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  aKttwn 
diat  tlie  necessary  preparations  were  completed. 
Had:  no  accident  »ibsequcntly.intervei?ed#'.tk^ 
was  early  enou^  for  the  troops  to  have  reachctd 
the  West  Indies  in  time  to  open  the  campaigr. 
at  the  commencement  of  the  healthy  season. 
We  shall  soon,  however,  see  with  what  ca^Ki- 
tous  difficulties  this  ill-fated  expedition  was  des- 
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tined  to  encounter.  The  convoy,  which  con-  chap. 
sisted  of  more  than  two  hundred  sail  of  trans-  v^^ 
port  and  other  vessels,  departed  from  Spitbead, 
on  the  15th  of  November,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Christian.  Scarcely  had  the  fleet 
fairly  got  into  the  channel  when  a  furious  storm 
arose,  which  scattered  the  ships,  and  stranded 
mainy  of  them  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast.  For 
several  leagues,  the  shore,  thickly  strewed  with 
wrecks  and  corpses,  presented  an  appalling  spec- 
tacle. This  misfortune  compelled  the  convoy 
to  return  to  Spithead.  Early  in  December  it  a 
second  time  sailed  from  thence,*  and  a  second 
time  it  was  met  by  a  tempest,  which  drove  num- 
bers of  the  vessels  to  take  shelter  in  any  port 
that  they  could  find.  Still,  Admiral  CJhristian, 
with  the  main  body  of  the  convoy,  contrived  to 
keep  the  sea,  and,  in  spite  of  adverse  gales,  had 
made  some  progress,  when  a  third  storm  com- 
pelled him  to  give  up  the  contest,  which  had 
lasted  fifty  days,  and  return  to  England.  The 
same  fate  attended  the  convoy  from  Cork^ 
which  was  also  driven  back  into  port  Some 
few  transports,  however,  belonging  to  Admiral 
Christian's  squadron,  were  lucky  enough  to 
weather  the  hurricane,  and  to  effect  their  pas- 
sage to  Barbadoes,  with  about  1,800  or  2,000 


Ls  it  was  of  importance  that  he  should  be> 
early  on  the  spot,  to  make  the  necessary  arrange-* 
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^^-  mentSy  General  Abercromby,  with  his  ^bJET, 
^^•^^V  sailed  in  the  Arethusa,  on  the  14th- of  February, 
and  landed  at  Bartmdoes  on  the  17th  of  March. 
At  length,  in  the  latter  end  of  February  and  the 
beginning  of  March,  the  convoy,  in  three  di- 
visions, quitted  the  British  and  Irish  shores,  and, 
before  the  middle  of  April,  it  arrived  in  safety 
at  the  place  of  its  destination.  Independently 
of  the  loss  of  time  occaiioned  by  these  untoward 
evaits,  a  loss  hot  to  be  repaired,  there  was 
another  evil  consequence,  of  hardly  less  magni- 
tude, arising  from  the  protracted  detention  of 
the  troops  in  the  transport  vessels;  this  was, 
that  many  of  the  men  siekened  on  the  vc^age, 
and  that  odiers,  thou^  apparently  in  health, 
contracted  a  predisposition  to  disease,  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  future  bad 
effects,  during  a  fatiguing  service  in  an  unusual 
and  unhealthy  climate. 

The  colonies  of  Demarara  and  Berbice  were 
tiie  first  objects  against  which  the  British  force 
was  employed.  A  body  of  1,200  men,  under 
the  command  of  Major-general  Whyte,  escorted 
by  four  frigates,  was  dispatched  for  their  reduc- 
tion by  the  general-in-chief,  almost  immediately 
on  the  arrival  of  the  convoy  in  the  West  Indies. 
Very  favourable  terms  were  offered  to  the  go- 
vernor and  the  military,  in  the  event  of  t^r 
ready  submission.  As  the  means  of  def(flR 
possessed  by  the  colonists  were  but  small>  and 
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probably  their  inclination  to  avail  themselves  of     chap. 
.  .  vi» 

them  was  sUU  less,   they  readily  accepted  the    s.g,s^ 

beneficial  oflfers   which   were  made    to    them.      "^^^* 

I>€merara   and    Essequibo  were    consequently 

surrendered  to  us  on  the  22d  of  April,  and  their 

example  was  followed  by  Berbice,  on  the  2d  of 

May. 

Had  the  force  now  ready  for  action  in  the 
Charibean  islands  been  as  large  as  it  was  origin- 
ally intended  to  be,  it  is  probable  that  the  British 
genm'al  would  have  commenced  his  operations 
by  striking  at  once  at  the  root  of  the  mischief, 
and  thus,  by  the  reduction  of  Guadaloupe,  af- 
fording  future  security  to  our  colonies,  and,  in  a 
great  measure  also,  to  that  extensive  commerce 
to  which  they  give  birth.  Under  the  present 
circumstances,  however,  all  thoughts  of  reducing 
Guadaloupe  were  relinquished,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  St.  Lucia  should  be  our  primary 
object  of  attack.  This  island  could  now 
muster  for  its  defence  about  2,000  well  disci- 
plined black  soldiers,  a  number  of  less  effective 
blacks,  and  some  hundred  ^rhites,  who  held  po- 
sitionB  both  naturally  and  artificially  strong,  and 
ww€  pltotifuUy  supplied  with  artillery,  ammu- 
nition, and  stores. 

The  post  on  which  the  republicans  chieiy 
^s£ded  for  their  defence  was  that  of  Mome 
9^ttin6.  It  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of 
the  i^md,  between  the  rivers  of  the  Carenage 
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CHAF.    and  the  Grand  Cul  de  Sac,  which  empty  their 
yJ!^    waters  into  bays  bearing  the  same  name.    Diffi- 
1795.      cult  of  access  by  nature,  it  had  been  rendered 
still  more  so  by  various  works.     In  aid  of  this, 
they  had  also  fortified  others  of  the  morses,  or- 
eminences,  in  its  vicinity.     The  whole  of  this 
position,  embracing  a  considerable    extent   of 
ground,   it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
invest  closely,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
that  the  enemy  might  not  escape  into  the  rugged 
country  of  the  interior,  and  thus  be  in  a  conditi<m 
to  carry  on  a  protracted  and  harassing  war, 
which  experience  had  already  more  than  once 
proved  to  be  highly  detrimental  to  an  unsea- 
soned invading  force. 

To  accomplish   this  desirable  purpose,  the 
British  general  determined  to  direct  his  troops 
on  three  points,  twa.of  them  to  the  north,  and 
the  third  to  the  south  of  the  Morne  Fortune. 
The  first  division  was  to  land  most  to  the  north, 
in  Longueville  Bay,  covered  by  several  vessels, 
which  were  intended  to  silence  the  batteries  on 
Pigeon  Island.     Choc  Bay  was  the  spot  where 
the  centre  division  was  to  be  put  on  shore ;  and 
the  third  was  to  disembark  at  Ance  la  Raye, 
some  distance  to  the  southward  of  the  hostile 
post. 

The  troops  sailed  from  Marin  Bay  in  Mar- 
tinico,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  of  April,  s4i 
arrived  off  St.  Lucia  on  the  eyening  of  the  same 
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day.  Seventeen-hundred  men,  under  the  coDamand     chap 
of  Major-geaeral  CanipbeU,  composed  t}ie  first. 
divbioD,  which  was  immediately  landed  in  Lon- 
gueville  Bay,  without  encountering  any  further 
opposition  than  a  few  shots  from .  the  battery  oa 
Pigeon  Island,  the  fire  of  which  was  speedily  si-* 
lenced  by  that  of  the  ships,     A  strong  current 
had  driven  the  transports  so  fjar  to  the  leeward 
that  it  was  not  practicable  to  land  the  centre 
division  till  the  following  morning.     Major-ge- 
neral Campbell  was,  meanwhile,  on  his  march, 
and  his  progress  was  only  feebly  opposed  by 
about  500  republicans,  who  ultimately  retired 
from  Angler's  plantation,  to  Morne  Chabot,  and 
allowed  him  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  centre 
division.    The  current  having  acted  still  more 
powerfully  on  the  vessels  which  conveyed  the 
third  division,  under  Major-general  Morshead, 
two  or  three  days  elapsed  before  the  disembark- 
ation in  Ance  la  Raye  could  be  entirely  ex- 
ecuted.     The  troops  at  length  took  up  their 
appointed  station,  and  thus  held  Morne  Fortune 
invested  on  its  southern  side. 

To  complete  the  investment  on  the  northern 
quarter,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  possession  of 
Morne  Chabot,  which  was  one  of  the  strongest 
posts  in  the  vicinity  of  Morne  Fortune.  At  mid- 
night of  the  27th,  therefore,  two  columns,  under 
^pij^dier-generals  Moore  and  Jlope,  were  dis- 
patched to  attack  the  Morne,  on  two  opposite 
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CHAF  sides^  and^  by  this  means,  not  only  to  carry  the 
position,  but  likewise  to  preclude  frcmi  escape 
tiie  troops  by  which  it  was  defended.  This  plan, 
the  complete  success  of  which  would  materially 
have  diminished  the  strengdi  of  the  republican 
force,  was  in  part  rendered  abortive  by  a  miscal- 
culation of  time.  The  column  of  General  Moore, 
ccHisisting  of  seven  companies  of  the  53d  regi- 
ment, led  by  Deutenant-colonel  Abercromby,  lOO 
of  Malcolm's  rangers,  and  50  of  Lowenstien's,  ad- 
vanced by  the  most  circuitous  route ;  and,  mis- 
informed  by  the  guides,  it  fell  in,  an  hour  and  a 
half  sooner  than  it  had  expected,  with  the  ad- 
vanced picket  of  the  enemy,  who  were  thus  put 
upon  their  guard.  At  the  moment  when  Aey 
were  [discovered,  the  troops,  in  consequence  of 
the  narrowness  of  the  road,  were  marching  in  single 
files^  and  to  halt  them  was  impossible.  In  this 
state  of  things  their  leader,  no  less  wisely  than 
bravely,  resolved  not  to  give  his  opponents  time 
to  recollect  themselves,  but  to  fall  on  them  with 
his  single  division.  The  spirit  of  the  soldiers 
fully  justified  the  gallant  resolution  of  their  com- 
mander. Having  been  formed  as  speedily  as  the 
ruggedness  of  the  ground  would  admit  of,  they 
proceeded  to  the  assault.  The  republicans  made  y 
a  hard  resistance,  but  it  was  an  unavailing  one^ 
as  they  were  finally  driven  from  the  Mome  with 
considerable  loss.  Nevertheless,  as  the  seconP 
colurtm  did  not  arrive  till  the  contest  was  over,  * 
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the  fugitives  succeeded  in  making  good  their  re-  chap. 
treat.  In  this  sharp  service,  where  all  were  praise- 
worthy, Lieutcnant-cdonel  Ross  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  intelligence  and  zeaL 
On  the  following  day,  the  victors  also  occupied 
Morne  Duchasseauxy  which  is  situated  in  the  rear 
of  Morne  Fortune.  In  the  hope  of  obtaining 
some  advantage  to  counterbalance  this  misfortune, 
the  enemy,  on  the  1st  of  May,  made  a  brisk  at- 
tack on  an  advanced  post  of  grenadiers.  They 
\rere,  however,  repulsed  with  much  slaughter,  but 
not  till  fifty  men  on  our  own  part  had  been  slain 
or  wounded. 

At  the  south  side  of  the  base  of  Morne  For- 
tune the  enemy  had  erected  batteries,  which  pre- 
cluded any  vessels  from  entering  into  the  bay  of 
the  Grand  Cul  de  Sac.  To  open  this  bay  to 
our  fleet  was  an  object  of  much  importance,  as  at 
present  it  was  necessary  to  convey  the  artillery 
and  stores  from  a  great  distance,  which  could  not 
be  done  without  the  previous  labour  of  opening 
roads  through  an  almost  impracticable  country. 
It  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  make  an  attempt 
on  these  batteries.  The  principal  attack  was  to 
be  conducted  by  Major-general  Morshead,  whose 
division,  in  two  columns,  was  to  pass  the  river 
of  the  Grand  Cul  de  Sac ;  the  column  of  the 
right  at  Cools,  and  that  of  the  left  at  the  point 
4bere  the  waters  of  the  stream  are  discharged 
into  the  bay.     To  second  this  force,  Brigadier- 
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CHAP,  general  Hope,  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  May, 
^^  was  to  aijvance  from  Mome  Chabot,  with  350 
1795^  men  of  the  42d  regiment,  the  light  company  of 
the  57th,  and  part  of  Malcolm's  corps ;  the 
whole  being  supported  by  the  55th  regiment, 
which  was  posted  at  Ferrand's.  A  part  of  the 
squadron  was  likewise  ta  lend  its  assistance,  by 
keeping  up  a  cannonade  on  the  works  of  the 
enemy.  Before  the  time  arrived  for  putting  this 
plan  into  execution,  Major-general  Morshead 
was  taken  ill,  and  the  command  devolved  upon 
Brigadier-general  Perry n.  No  change,  how- 
ever, took  place  in  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  formed. 

At  dawn  of  day,  the  division  under  Brigadier- 
general  Hope  began  to  accomplish  its  part  of  the 
service,  by  carrying  the  battery  Seche,  which  was 
situated  within  a  short  distance  of  the  works  of 
Morne  Fortune.  The  assailants  suffered  so  little 
in  the  assault,  that  they  would  scarcely  have  had 
any  thing  to  regret,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fall  of 
the  gallant  Lieutenant-colonel  Malcolm.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  Morne,  and  at  the  extremity  of 
the  line  of  attack,  Colonel  Riddel,  who  led  the  co- 
lumn of  the  left,  made  himself  master  of  the  bat- 
tery of  Cbapuis,  and  established  himself  there. 
Had  the  remainder  of  the  project  been  as  well 
executed,  the  purposed  object  would  have  been 
completely  attained.  Unfortunately,  however^ 
from  some  unexplained  cause,  the  division  which 
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-was  the  connecting  link  of  the  whole,  timt  which    chap 
was  entrusted  to  Brigadier-general  Pcrryn,  did 
not  perform  its  allotted  part,  by  passing  the  river 
at  Cools.   The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
victorious  columns  were  left  insulated,  and  would 
have  been  exposed  to  no  trivial  danger,  had  the 
enemy  felt  a  sufficient  reliance  upon  their  own 
strength  to  incite  them  to  act  with  the  requisite 
promptitude  and  vigour.      Painful,  therefore,  as 
it  was  to  retire  before  a  routed  foe,  the  British 
troops  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  batteries 
vrbich  they  had  won,  and  to  fell  back  upon  their 
original  stations*    The  ships  at  the  same  time 
returned  to  Iheir  former  anchorage.   Our  loss  on 
this  occasion  w'as  105  men;   of  whom  only  a 
very  fe^  were  among  the  slain. 

The  Vigie  was  the  sole  post  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Morne  Fortunb  which  was  yet  occupied 
by  the  enemy.  It  consists  of  a  hilly  peninsula, 
fynrmg  the  north  side  of  the  Carenage,  and  con« 
i^ected  with  the  land  by  a  slender  isthmus.  This 
post  was  apparently  not  held  by  more  than  150 
or  200  men ;  and  as  the  possession  of  it  would 
cover  his  right  flank,  materially  shorten  the  line 
of  attack,  and  in  some  d^ree  open  to  him  the 
Carenage,  General  Abercromby  resolved  to  en- 
deavour to  dislodge  the  republicans  from  it.  As 
the  narrow  neck  by  which  it  most  be  approached 
yas  commanded  by  three  of  the  batteries  on 
Morne  Fortune,  the  attack  was  fixed  ib  lake 
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place  on  the  ni^t  of  the  17th  of  May.  The 
31  St  regiment,  as  being  the  nearest  at  hand,  was 
chosen  for  this  pnrpose. 

At  the  outset  every  thing  promised  that  tte 
result  would  be  favourable,  A  battery  of  three 
eighteen  pounders  was  carried,  after  a  feeble  re- 
sistance, and  the  guns  were  spiked  and  thrown 
over  the  precipice.  On  the  summit  of  tiie  hill^ 
however,  there  still  remained  a  large  gun  and  a 
field  piece^  from  which  a  constant  fire  was  kept 
up  by  the  garrison.  The  British  troops  pushed 
forward  to  complete  their  work,  by  the  capture 
of  these ;  but,  at  this  critical  moment,  the  guide 
was  wounded,  and  they  were  in  eonsequrace 
unable  to  discover  the  path  which  led  to  the  sp€>l 
where  the  enemy  were  posted.  A  pause,  of 
course,  ensued,  and  during  this  time,  such  was  the 
carnage  made  by  the  continued  voUies  of  grape 
shot,  that  Lieutenant-colonel  Hay  was  under  this 
necessity  of  ordering  the  regiment  to  retreat,  lik 
killed,  wounded  and  missing,  the  loss  was  scarcely 
less  than  200  men.  It  would  probably  have 
been  more  severe,  had  not  Lieutenant-colonel 
Macdonald  advanced  with  a  part  of  the  grena^ 
diers,  to  cover  the  retreat. 

These  checks  were,  no  doubt  exceedingly 
mortifying,  and  were  much  to  be  lamented,  aft 
having  occasioned  the  fruitless  death  of  many 
brave  soldiers.  They  did  not,  however,  interrupl^ 
nor  even  slacken,  the  preparations  for  reducing 
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Ae  enemy's  main  posidon  on  the  Mome  Fortune.     ^^^^* 
The  task  which  the  British  had  to  perform  was 
attended  with  no  small  difficulty.     The  country 
itself  was  of  the  most  inaccessible  kind,  the  chain 
of  investment  was  ten  miles  in  extent,  all  the 
roads  that  were  necessary  were  to  be  made,  of 
carriage  there  were  none,  horses  were  scarce, 
and  the  republicans   had  been   industrious  in 
availing  themselves  of  all  the  natural  obstacles  to 
our  progress,  and  in  creating  as  many  others  as 
dieir  ingenuity  could  contrive.    Yet,  notwidi* 
standing  all  this,  the  works  against  the  Mome 
^ere  pushed  forward  with  umremitting  diligence. 
It  was  from  the  ridge  of  Duchasseaux,  against 
tiie  north  side  of  th^  enemy's  entrenchments,  that 
the  principal  attack  was  carried  on. 

The  first  parallel  was  completed  on  the  16th 
cf  May,  and  eighteen  pieces  of  ordnance  were 
op^med  from  it  against  the  Mome.  In  the  course 
of  a  week  the  second  also  was  finished^  and  every 
thing  was  in  readiness  to  make  a  lodgement  for 
the  third.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  there- 
fore, the  27th  regiment,  led  by  Major-general 
Moore,  and  supported  by  the  53d  and^  57th, 
attacked  the  republican  advanced  posts,  and 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  lodgement  on  two  points, 
the  nearest  of  which  was  within  500  yards  of  the 
fort.  The  en«ny,  conscious  that  they  were  play- 
img  their  last  stake,  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
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CHAP,  regain  Hmt  ground.  Their  exeriionif  were  ua* 
availing*  They  were  twice  repulsed,  by  tbe  27th, 
with  considerable  loss.  Before  night,  the  troops 
were  safely  covered,  the  communicatious  were 
-established,  and  two  batteries,  each  of  them  for 
eight  pieces  of  artillery,  were  begun,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  battering  in  breach. 

Tbe  governor  liad  now  held  out  as  long  as 
prudence  would  justify  his  resistance.  Hemmed 
in  on  every  side  by  a  much  superior  force,  i|pd 
having  no.  hope  of  relief,  it  would  not  have  beeli 
courage  in  him  but  temerity  had  he  run  the  risk 
of  an  assault.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  found 
that  tbe  besiegers  could  not  be  driven  from  tte 
lodgements  which  they  had*  made,  \m  cequestisd 
a  suspension  of  arms,  which  was  grafted  for  only 
a  few  hours.  The  conferences  efided  in  terms 
of  capitulation  being  agreed  upon.  Tpx>  tbou^ 
sand  men  niarched  out,  on  the  S6th  of  May,  as 
prisoiiers  of  war.  Neariy  a  buodned  cannon 
and  mortars,  large  quantities  of  ammunition  and 
stores,  and  10  vessels  of  different '^sizes,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  bteiejpng  army. 

The  diflSculty  of  accomplishing  this  service 
has  Already  been  mentioned.  It  would,  perimps, 
have  l)een  insuperable,  but  for  the  strenuous  as- 
sistance which  was  aflforded  by  the  navy.  The 
artillery  was  advanced  to  the  batteries  by  the  la- 
bour of  the  sailors  alone,  and  on  every  other  oc- 
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CftsioD,  tiidr  co-operation  when  desired  was  ch)^* 
always  given  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  loss  of 
the  British  was  not  trivial.  It  was  little  short  of 
600  men,  in  killed  and  wounded,  of  which  num- 
ber more  than  the  common  proportion  consisted 
of  <^cers. 

The  surrender  of  Mome  Fortune  put  an  end 
to  regular  military  operations  in  the  colony  of  St; 
Lucia*  It  did  not^  however^  put  an  end  to  the 
dangers  and  fatigues  of  the  victors,  who  had  still 
services  to  perform,  of  a  nature  not  less  toibome, 
though  less  splendid,  than  those  which  they  had 
now  completed.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  had, 
indeed,  been  successful  in  preventing  the  escape 
of  the  republican  garrison  into  the  interior  of  the 
island,  but  there  yet  remained  at  liberty  many 
desperate  characters)  who  were  vehement  parti- 
sans of  the  revolutionary  system,  £^nd  who,  far 
from  being  disposed  to  submit  to  the  British  au- 
thwity,  flattered  themselves  that  the  arrival  of 
succours  from  Guadaloupe  would  a  second  time 
enable  them  to  expel  us  from  the  country.  In- 
capable as  they  were  of  making  any  alarming 
effort,  diese  men,  nevertheless,  continued  to 
maintain  a  war  of  petty  but  wearisome  annoy- 
ance; they  murdered  stragglers,  burned  planta- 
ticms^  committed  numerous  acts  of  plunder,  and 
ware  the  cause  of  considerable  mortality  among 
the  froops,  by  keeping  them  incessantly  on  the 
alert  in  an  unhealthy  climate;    nor  was  it  till 
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CHAP,  after  much  laborious  exertion,  and  the  lapse  of 
$everal  months^  that  the  colony  was  at  length 
restored  to  a  state  of  tranquillity. 

It  has  been  seen,  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
that^  at  the  close  of  1795^  the  British  and  the 
republicans  were  struggling  for  superiority  in  St. 
Vincent's  and  Grenada.  The  narrative  must 
now  go  back  for  a  while,  in  order  to  make  the 
reader  acquainted  with  the  events  which  occurred 
in  those  islands,  previously  to  the  tardy  arrival 
of  the  succours  from  England. 

In  St.  Vincent's,  after  the  retreat  of  the  re- 
publicans and  Charaibes  in  September,  the  Bri* 
tish   troops  advanced;    but  the  ndny  season, 
and  other  causes,  prevented  them  frc»n  under- 
taking any  thing  of  an  important  nature.    At 
the  opening  of  the  year  1796,  they  were  eiraunp- 
cd,  under  Brigadier-general  Stewart,  at  Colo- 
narie,  on  the  borders  of  the  Charaibe  country. 
This  position,  though  otherwise  a  good  one,  is 
said  to  have  had  the  serious  defect  of  being  miK:h 
too  extensive  for  the  numbers  by  which  it  wa^ 
held.     Be  this  as  it  may,  on  the  8th  of  January, 
after  having  at  various  times  made  feeble  attacks, 
probably  with  a  view  of  discovering  the  weakest 
part,  the  enemy  at  length  ventured  on  a  decisive 
effort.     There  appears  to  have  been  an  unpar- 
donable want  of  vigilance  displayed  by  the  Bri- 
tish on  this  occasion.     At  four  in  the  mominsr. 
the  enemy,  guided  by  two  deserters,  surprised 
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and  bayoneted  the  sentries  on  the  left  of  the  en-  chap. 
campmenty  pushed  forward  undiscovered,  and 
carried  a  battery  which,  from  its  steepness  on  all 
sides,  was  supposed  to  be  nearly  inaccessible. 
The  first  notice  of  their  approach  wasvthe  leap- 
ing o(  a  French  officer  through  the  embrasures. 
While  General  Stewart  was  proceeding  to  rein- 
force the  left,  they  impetuously  attacked  the 
center  and  right.  They  were  finally  successful  on 
every  side.  The  British  gave  way,  all  the  bat- 
teries were  taken,  and  the  general  had  no  re- 
source but  to  retreat  to  Biabou,  with  the  loss  of 
his  artillery,  ammunition,  provisions,  baggage, 
and  camp  equipage.  Nothing  in  fact  was  saved, 
except  the  remnants  of  the  routed  division.  The 
^Ued,  wounded  and  missing;  in  this  unfortunate 
afi^r,  were  little  short  of  400  men ;  no  officer 
was  slain,  but  seventeen  were  wounded,  among 
whom  was  Brigadier-general  Strutt,  wIk)  distin- 
guished himself  greatly,  and,  though  twice  severely 
hurt,  did  not  retire  from  the  field  till  his  leg  was 
shattered  by  a  third  shot. 

The  retreat  was'  effected  with  some  difficulty ; 
the  enemy  hanging  on  the  rear  and  right,  and  eo- 
deavouring  to  intercept  the  march,  Tjy  occupying 
the  different  ridges  which  commanded  the  high 
road.  They  were,  however,  checked  by  the  ju- 
dicious conduct  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Fuller,  who 
had  luckily  moved  that  morning  from  Biabou, 
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CHAP,     towards  the  scene  of  action,  with  about  200 
men.  ^ 

After  having  halted  for  a  few  hours  at  Biabou, 
the  British  continued  their  retreat  to  Kingston, 
where  consternation  had  already  been  spread  by 
the  news  of  their  disaster.  Major-general  Hun- 
ter now  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  all  the 
distant  posts,  and  concentrate  the  remaining 
troops,  for  the  defence  of  Kingston  and  the  posi- 
tions around  it.  He  must  even  have  narrowed 
his  exertions  still  more,  by  withdrawing  into 
Fort  Charlotte,  had  not  260  men  of  the  83d 
regiment  been  dispatched  to  him  from  Barbadoes, 
as  soon  as  information  of  the  recent  misfortune 
was  received  in  that  island. 

In  this  painful  emergency,  the  colotiists  them- 
selves manifested  a  spirit  which  was  highly 
honourable  to  them.  Speedily  shaking  oflf  those  - 
fears  ^hich  had  naturally  been  excited  by  the 
receht  event,  they  took  such  measures  as  pru- 
dence dictated  for  the  safety  of  the  colony.  Liberal 
bounties  and  other  encouragements  were  offered 
to  all  volunteers  who  would  prompUy  take  up 
arms,  and  these  offers  were  well  seconded  by  the 
strenuous  personal  exertions  of  the  principal  pro- 
prietors. By  this  means  several  hundred  volun- 
teers were  rapidly  raised  and  embodied;  and 
this  defensive  force  was  increased  by  the  junction 
of  all  that  remained  Jdf  the  southern  regiment  of 
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militia,  the  individuals  of  which,  harassed  as  they     chap. 

VI 

had  so  loQg  been,  bow  once  more  willingly  came    \^^/^ 
forward  at  the  call  which  was  made  on  them.  ^^^^• 

The  next  action  which  ensued  had  not  a 
favourable  result  for  the  enemy.  On  the  20th 
of  Janpary^  before  day  break,  a  corps  of  250 
men,  led  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Prevost,  endeap- 
voured  to  surprise  a  post  whence  the  enemy, 
with  the  mortars  which  they  had  taken  at  Co- 
lonariej^  annoyed  our  position  at  Millar's  ridge* 
The  republicans  were,  however,  too  strong  to  be 
dislodged,  and  our  troops,  their  commander 
having  been  twice  wounded,  were  obliged  to  fall 
back  to  their  works  upon  the  ridge.  Encouraged 
by  this  slight  success,  the  enemy  in  their  turn  be- 
came the  assailants.  At  day  break  they  advanced 
against  the  post  on  Millar's  ridge,  and  continued 
their  attacks  with  great  violence  till  night&ll, 
when,  having  been  twice  foiled  in  assaulting  the 
redoubt,  they  returned  to  their  former  position. 
The  number  of  their  killed  and  wounded  was  not 
known;  on  our  side  it  was  nearly  60  men. 

In  proportion  as  the  transports,  which  bod 
braved  the  hurricane,  reached  the  West  Indies, 
small  reinforcements  were  sent  to  Su  Vincent's, 
whkh  enabled  General  Hunter  to  prevent  the  re« 
publicans  from  accomplishing  any.  further  mis* 
chief.  The  British  still  kept  their  position  oo 
Millar's  ridge,  and  their  opponents  were  posted 
on  a  chain  of  heights,  almost  inaccessible,  at 
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about  two  miles  distance.  In  this  situation  c^ 
things  sharp  encounters  sometimes  occurred,  but 
nothing  was  undertaken  on  either  side  that  could 
be  productive  of  any  decisive  effects.  The  re^ 
publicans  were  inclined  to  husband  their  resources, 
as  they  knew  that  they  should  shortly  stand  in 
need  of  all  their  strength  to  keep  their  ground; 
and  the  British  did  not  think  it  politic  to  run  any 
risks  for  an  object  which  an  overwhelming  supe- 
riority of  force  would  soon  put  it  in  their  power 
to  attain  without  any  hazardous  exertion.  For 
some  months,  therefore,  both  parties  rested  on 
their  arms,  and  waited  the  course  which  would 
be  taken  by  events  in  other  quarters. 

In  Grenada,  meanwhile,  the  republicans  and 
rebels  had  stiil  less  cause  for  exultation  than 
their  friends  in  St.  Vincent's.  They  were  suc- 
cessful in  only  one  instance,  and  their  success 
was  of  short  duration.  Having  contrived  to  cut 
off  the  supply  of  water  from  Pilot  Hill,  they 
obliged  Major  Wright  to  abandon  that  post,  on 
the  S6th  of  February,  and  retreat  to  Sauteur. 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  however,  on.  hi$  arrival 
at  Barbadoes,  immediately  turned  his  attention 
to  Grenada,  to  which  colony  he  dispatched 
Major-general  Nicolls,  with  detachments  from 
the  8th  and  63d  regiments,  and  a  part  of  the  Sd 
or  Buffs.  This  succour  was  landed  on  the  SSd 
of  March,  and  its  leader  lost  not  a  moment  in 
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bringing  it  into  the  field.  On  the  following  day,  chap 
he  attacked  the  strong  position  of  the  enemy  at 
Port  Royal.  The  contest  was  long  and  obsti- 
nate, and  our  troops  fought  under  peculiar  dis- 
advantages. In  the  heat  of  the  aetion  a  fire 
•brol%  out  in  their  r^r,  nigh  the  deposit  of 
stores,  and,  before  this  danger  was  averted,  two 
Fiench  schooners  cast  anchor  in  Marquis  Bay, 
within  shot  of  the  republican  entrenchments. 
At  the  critical  moment  when  the  hostile  vessels 
^tered  the  bay,  General  NicoUs  ordered  a 
vigorous  assault  on  the  post;  and  his  orders 
were  executed  with  so  much  spirit  that,  after 
having  been  repulsed  in  one  trial,  the  troops  at 
length  gained  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  drove  the 
republicans  into  their  redoubt,  and  scrambled  in 
after  them,  through  the  embrasures.  The  rout 
of  the  enemy  was  now  complete.  Some  of  them 
threw  themselves  down  the  precipices,  and  the 
remainder  were  so  hotly  pursued,  that  very  few 
of  them  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape.  The 
result  of  this  gallant  attack  was  not  only  the 
possesion  of  Port  Royal,  but  also  of  Pilot  Hill, 
which  was  instantly  evacuated  by  the  dispirited 
foe.  Our  loss  was  not  inconsiderable;  as.  it 
consisted,  in  killed  and  wounded,  of  110  regu- 
lars, and  40  of  the  colonial  troops. 

Affairs  were  thus  situated  in  the  two  islands 
when  the  fall  of  St.  Lucia  enabled  Sir  Ralph 
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CHAP.    Abercromby  to  undertake  the  task  of  piittiog  an 
yj^l^    eiod  to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy.     In  little  more 
1796.      ttiQn  1^  week  all  the  needful  arrangements  were 
made,  and  the  troops  and  artillery  were  em* 
barked.    The  whole  was  ready  to  sail  on  the  Sd 
.  of  June.  Kingston  Bay  was  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous appointed  for  the  division  whidi  was  to 
act  in  St.  Vincent's ;  Cariacou^  one  of  the  Gre- 
tiadines,  was  that  of  the   force   intended  for 
Grenada.    The  deliverance  of  Grenada  was  en- 
trusted to  Major-general  Nicolls,  who  met  the 
commander-in-chief,  at  Cariacou^  in  or^r  to 
concert  the  plan  of  operations. 

The  troops  disembarked  in  St.  Vincent's  on 
the  evening  of  the  8th  of  June.  They  were  put 
in  motion  on  the  fdlowing  day,  and  before  night 
they  had  reached  their  respective  points  of  attack^ 
opposite  to  which  they  were  halted  till  the  morn- 
ing. Having,  early  on  the  10th,  turned  the 
flank  of  the  enemy,  the  British  general  then 
op^ed  a  fire,  at  600  yards  distance,  from  four 
cannon  and  two  howitzers,  against  the  Old  Vigie, 
which  was  strongly  entrenched.  This  cannonade 
was  ineflfectually  continued  for  several  hours. 
At  last,  as  the  decline  of  day  was  approaching, 
it  hsjBcame  necessary  to  order  an  assault.  It  was 
executed  by  a  part  of  the  42d  regiment,  the 
Buffs,  and  the  York  and  Island  Rangers,  led  by 
Major-general  Morshead,  who  had  volunteered 
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at  an  early  hour  to  perform  this  service.    Tbe    ^km^ 
troops  M\  OQ  with  ^ich  determined  bravery,  ^mi    s#v^ 
they  drove  tbe  republicaas  from  three  redoqbtftici      ^^^ 
)»icce(»iony  and  forced  them  to  take  r^Eiige  in  th^ 
New  Vigie,  wWch  was  thar  principsd  post    As 
the  retreat  of  tl^  garrison  was  now  entirely  cut      ' 
off,  tbe  commander.  General  Marinier,  desired  to 
ca|)itulate ;  and  the  ^00  men  under  his  orders 
accordingly  laid  down  their  arn)s,  as  prisoners 
of  war.    Two  hundred  men,  killed  or  wounded, 
of  whom  not  more  than  forty  were  amcmg  tbe 
slain,  was  the  price  of  this  success. 

Thou^  tbe  regular  military  force  of  the 
enemy  bad  thus  surrendered,  the  work  of  re* 
storing  the  island  to  a  stale  of  perfect  security 
was  not  yet  completed^  The  Charaibes  had  es- 
caped previously  to  the  assmilt,  and  there  st^U 
remained  also  many  scattered  bands  of  republi- 
cans in  the  uncultivated  and  mountainous  parts 
of  the  country.  By  these  fugitives  a  marauding 
and  bush-fighting  war  was  kept  up  for  afew  months 
loiter.  Major-gaieral  Hunter  was,  however, 
so  indefatigable  in  his  exertions,  and  tempered 
his  vigour  so  well  with  humanity,  that  he  at 
leng&  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the  con- 
test BjBfore  the  close  of  November,  the  Cha- 
mibes  and  their  allies  had  all  submitted,  on  the 
terms  offered  to  them  by  the  British  commander. 
The  Chandbes,  including  women  and  children, 
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CHAP,  were  in  number  nearly  5000;  and  t^  wbite» 
i^^  and  people  of  colour  amounted  to  scarcely  less 
^'^^  than  1000.  As,  after  what  had  passed,  it  was 
much  to  be  feared  that  the  colonists  could  nev^ 
again  rely  upon  the  fidelity  of  tlieir  uncivilized 
neighbours^  it  was  finally  resolved  to  remove  the 
Cbaraibes  from  the  colony,  and  they  were^  in 
cc^isequence,  conveyed  with  their  families  to  d^ 
Island  of  Rattan,  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras;  a 
situation  tiemarkably  healthy,  with  excellent 
water  and  a  fertile  soil,  producing  in  spontaneous 
abundance  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life^ 

Grenada  was  rescued  from  the  enemy  with  still 
more  fecility  than  St.  Vincent's,  On  thelanding  of 
Major-general  Nicolls's  division,  which  was  disem- 
barked at  Palmiste,  on  the  9th  of  June,  Captain 
Jossey^  the  leader  of  the  republican  troops,  seeing 
that  resistance  must  be  unavailing,  surrendered 
with  his  corps,  ^s  prisoners  of  war,  and  ibos  the 
British  gained  possession  of  the  posts  of  Mabo- 
nia,  Dalincourt,  and  Gouyave.  Fedon,  how- 
ever, who  did  not  dare  to  expect  any  mercy,  was 
determined  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity; 
and  with  this  view  be  retired,  at  the  head  of 
about  300  men,  to  two  strong  and  indeed  almost 
unapproachable  positions,  called  Home  Quaquo 
and  Ache's  Camp,  in  the  mountains  of  the  inte- 
rior. In  these  recesses  he  did  not  despair  of 
being  aUe  to  tire  out  his  pursuers.    But  in  this 
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be  deluded  hioiself  with  vaiti  hopes.    General     ch^. 
Nieolla  did  not  give  him  time  to  throw  aay  wA* 
ditiooai  obfttMles  in  the  way  of  the  ^oops.    Chi 
the  18th  of  Jtu^,  he  dispatched  against  httn^  from 
opposite  quarters,  two  divisions,  under  Brigadier* 
g^eral  Campbell  and  Count  d'Heillem^,  which 
were  assisted  by   the  advance  of  two  smaller 
corps  on  other  points.    The  dispositions  were 
90  admirably  carried  itxto  efiecti  that  the  whde 
€i  tte  enemy's  posts  fell  into  our  hands,  nearly 
at  the  same  momait^  and  with  trifling  difficulty* 
Many  of  the  blacks  were  slain  upon  the  spot, 
and  the  remainder  were  promptly  hunted  down 
in  the  woods  by  detachments  of  the  military* 
No  quarter  was  given  to  these  ruffians,  nor  was 
any  deserved  by  them,  their  last  eflForts  having 
been   marked   by  a  foul  and  wanton  murder. 
When  they  saw  that  their  position  at  Mori^ 
Quaquo,  which  they  had  regarded  as  impregna* 
ble,  was  on  the  eve  of  being  forced,  they  led 
out  twenty  white  prisoners,  stripped  themr,  tied 
their  bands  behind  them,  and  put  them  to  death. 
It  was  impossible)  after  having  witnessed  thi^ 
act  of  baseness  and  cruelty,  that  any  thing  short 
of  their  extermination  sbonld  satisfy  the  victors. 
What  was  tlie  fate  of  Fedon  was  never  certainly 
known ;   but  as  a  canoe,  with  a  compass  belong- 
ing to  him  nailed  to  the  bottom  of  it,  was  found 
overset  at  some  distance  from  the  island,  it  was 
generally  believed  that  he  had  been  drowned 
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CHAP*  while  endeavouiing  to  make  his  escape.  To  se^ 
s,^^^^m^  cure  a  few  starving  stragglers,  and  to  execute 
1'^  justice  on  the  captured  rebds,  was  all  that  the 
<xdoniBts  now  had  to  do,  and  this  we  may  be 
assured  was  no  less  cheerftiUy  than  it  was  ef- 
fectually done,  before  the  termination  of  the 
year. 

In  only^^one  insttmce,  during  this  campaign, 
did  Victor  Hugues  undertake  any  operation 
against  our  colonies,  and  in  that  one  instance 
both  the  design  and  the  execution  were  such  as 
to  load  his  character  with  additional  disgrace. 
Whether  he  had  received  any  oflFence  from  the 
AnguiUans,  or  whether  he  was  prompted  by  the 
mere  abstract  love  of  mischief,  does  not  appear ; 
but,  late  in  November,  he  dispatched  300  of 
his  best  soldiers  in  two  ships  of  war  and  several 
small  craft,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  petty 
and  unguarded  island  of  Anguilla,  which  is  the 
most  northerly  colcmy  of  the  Charaibean  group; 
Nothing  less  than  the  extermination  of  the  in- 
habitants is  said  to  have  been  intended  by  Victor 
Hugues.  The  invaders  found  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  making  good  their  landing;  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  quite  worthy  of  the  mission 
on  which  they  were  sent.  They  seized  on  all 
private  property,  not  leaving  unplundered  so 
much  as  the  wearing  apparel  of  females,  they  set 
the  town  on  fire,  and  bayoneted  and  burnt  in 
their  houses  several  defenceless  indivwiaul*',  and 
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^vm  ddldtea^  and  were  prejp^ufing  to  dwrry  dwir  chap. 
orders  into  complete  effect  when  tiiey  w«f« 
alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that  a  British  force 
was  approaching.  An  express  boat  with  the 
news  from  Anguilla  had  ftM*tunately  reached  St. 
Kittys,  just  as  Captain  Barton^  in  the  Lapwing  of 
S8  guns,  was  entering  the  harbour  of  Basse 
Terre.  Captain  Barton  immediately  sailed  to 
the  relief  of  the  terrified  colonists.  The  wind^ 
however,  being  against  him,  l>e  could  not  come 
up  in  time  to  prevent  the  French  from  reimbark- 
ing,  which  they  did  on  the  night  of  the  26tb.  It 
would  have  been  a  mortifying  circumstance  had 
these  dastiu*dly  marauders  escaped  the  punish- 
ment which  they  deserved.  Luckily  tb^y  did 
not  On  the  following  morning  thiey  were  faHea 
in  with  by  the  Lapwitig,  and  a  sharjp  engagement 
ensued.  After  an  action  of  an  hour,  the  Vali- 
ant, of  four  guns,  tnanned  by  135  sailors  and  sol- 
diers, ran  on  shore  upon  the  island  of  St.  Martin's, 
and  was  destroyed ;  most  of  her  crew  perished  in 
attempting  to  swim  on  shore^  The  Decius,  of 
Si6  gunsy  held  out  for  half  an  hour  longer,  and  tlien 
struck.  She  was  so  crowded  with  troops,  that 
she  sustained  the  terrible  loss  of  80  killed  and 
40  wounded,  and  was  in  such  a  shattered  stlite» 
that  on  the  appearance  of  two  large  French 
iirilgates,  Captain  Barton  deemed  it  prudeqt  to 
tajke  out  his  prisoners,  and  set  her  on  fire. 

Three  other  naval  encounters  took  place  tiiis 
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year,  inidl  of  which  the  Bridsfa  officers  displayed 
80  much  ^lantry,  when  opposed  to  a  far  stronger 
enemy,  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  injus- 
tice to  pass  them  over  in  silence.  The  first 
of  these  happened  in  July,  between  L'Aima- 
ble  of  S3  guns,  Captain  Mainwaring,  and  La 
Pensie  of  4S  guns.  The  latter  vessel  was  chased 
for  several  hours,  but,  after  having  been  for  a 
short  time  brou^t  to  close  fight,  she  at  length 
made  her  escape.  The  next  was  fought  in 
August,  off  Basseterre,  Guadaloupe,  between  the 
Mermaid  of  3S  guns,  Captain  Otway,  and  the 
Vengeance  of  56  guns.  It  lasted  half  an  hour, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  Vengeance  was  so 
roughly  handled  that  she  was  obliged  to  be  towed 
under  the  shelter  of  the  batteries,  closely  foUo^'ed 
by  her  antagonist,  who  did  not  delist  till  the 
cannonade  from  the  shore  rendered  it  impossi- 
tde  to  advance  any  further.  The  Mermaid  theh 
lay  to,  with  her  topsails  to  the  mast,  out  of 
reach  of  the  batteries.  Irritated  by  this  humili- 
ating spectacle,  Victor  Hugues,  who  had  been  a 
witness  of  the  engagement,  re-inforced  the  Ven- 
geance Ivith  three  boats  full  of  men,  and  gave 
peremptory  orders  to  her  captain  to  "  go  out, 
and  sink  or  bring  in  that  corvette ;"  for  so,  from 
its^  smallness,  he  contemptuously  denominated 
Ae  British  ship.  The  attempt  was  made,  but 
Captain  Otway  and  his  brave  crew  gave  the  re- 
publican so  warm   a  reception,  that  he  was 
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speedily  ^ad  to  take  refoge  once  more  tinder  tbe    W*^ 
guns  of  the  forts ;  having,  however,  k»t  in  this     si^s^w 
farief  trial  of  streng^  and   courage  nearly  40     ^^' 
men.    The  third  instance  affc»*ded  a  still  more 
.striking  proof  of  our  maritime  superiority.    This 
contest  ocairred,  on  the  23d  of  September,  near 
Deseada,  between  the  Pelican  brig,  ctf  18  guns 
and  96  men.  Captain  Searle,  and  the  Medea 
French  frigate,  of  40  guns  and  SOO  men.    The 
great  disparity  of  force  induced  Captain  Searle 
at  first  to  decline  the  combat;  but,  finding  that 
the  Medea  had  so  much  the  advantage  in  point 
of  swiftness  that  she  was  gaining  fast  upon  him, 
he  shortened  sail,  and  determined  at  least  to 
make  the  republicans  purchase  his  vessel  at  as 
dear  a  rate  as  possible.    Safety  and  honour  were 
the  reward  of  his  courageous  resolution.     After 
the  action  had  continued  within  musket  shot  for 
an  hour,  the  enemy  fell  into  confusion,  and  Uien 
madeofTto  the  northward  under  a  press  of  sail, 
leaving  the  Pelican  too  much  injured  in  her  sails 
and  rigging  to  admit  of  a  pursuit 

By  this  campaign  the  reputation  of  the 
British  arms  was  in  a  considerable  degree  re- 
trieved. Though  all  was  not  accomplished  that 
had  originally  been  hoped  for,  much  was  un- 
doubtedly done^  wA  no  disaster  nor  disgrace  was 
3ustained.  One  irf  the  French  colonies  was  re- 
conquered, two  of  our  own  were  cleared  from 
the  eiDtetifty,  all  were  efficiently  protected,  and  the 
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CHAP,  rising  srttlements  of  Demarara  and  Essequibo 
^,Ji^  were  reduced  under  our  authority.  That  more 
^^9$.  yf^  nQt  achieved,  must  not  be  attributed  to  those 
who  comtimnded  in  the  West  Indies,  of  whom 
no  one  doubted  the  zeal  and  talent ;  but  to  those 
who  ruled  at  home,  and  who,  from  whatever 
cause,  failed  in  providing  our  military  leaders 
with  that  plenitude  of  resources  which  was  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  complete  the  great  work 
of  wresting  from  our  enemies  all  their  colonial 
possessions. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Capture  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad.— Attempt 
upon  Porto  Rico.---Iis  failure.— Ftuiiless  at- 
tack of  the  Spaniards  upon  Essequibo. — Trea^ 
sanable  plot  discaoered  in  Dominica.— Oppo^ 
sition  of  the  Islands  to  a  plan  for  raising 
Black  Regiments.— Abortive  attempt  of  the 
Spaniards  against  Honduras. — Capture  of 
Surinam  ;  of  Curagoa  ;  of  St.  Bartholomew^ 
St.  Martin,  St.  John,  St.  Thomas  and  Santa 
Cruz  ;  of  St.  Eustatia  and  Saba.— Conclusion 
of  the  War. 

With  the  year  1796  terminated  the  British     chap. 
schemes  of  conquest  a^dst  the  western  colo-    ^.^v^ 
nies  of  France.     Guadaloupe   and    Cayenne,     ^^^' 
which  were  in  fact  the  only  two  of  any  conse- 
quence that  the  republic  possessed,  were  allowed 
to  remain   henceforth   unmolested  by  warHke 
operations.    A  new  enemy  had  started  up,  and 
ilgainst  that  enemy  our  exertions,  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1797,  were  entirely  directed^    Spain, 
recently  the  friend  of  England,  was  now  become 
the  ally  or  rather  the  tool  of  the  French  repub- 
lic, she  had  commenced  hostilities  on  the  flim- 
siest pretexts^  and  tiie  British  cabinet,  therefore, 
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CHAP,  resolved  that  she  should  be  made  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  her  impolitic  connexion  witli  our  in^ 
veterate  enemy. 

The  island  of  Triiudad,  in  the  gulph  of  Faria, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  continent,  was  the 
first  object  which  the  ministers  marked  out  (q€ 
attack.    Independently  of  the  magnitude  and 
fertility  of  the  island^  which  were   sufficieiit 
motives  for  endeavouring  to  bring  it  under  our 
dominion,  it  is  probable  thi4  i|ts  proximity  to 
the  main  land,  which  affords  abundant  facility 
to  a  valuable  comn^cial  intercoiirse^  was  a 
strong  inducement  for  undertaking  this  enter- 
prise.     An  opportunity  was  also   oflR^Rod  of 
striking  a  blow  at  the  Spanish  navy;  there 
being  at  thb  moment,  in  the  bay  of  Shagar^mus, 
a  squadron,  under  Admiral  Apodaca^  consisting 
of  three  seventy-four  gun  ships,  one  ship  of 
eighty  guns,  and  a  thirty-six  gun  frigate*    As 
the  adiniral  was  in  expectation  of  being  attacked, 
he  had  moored  his  vessels  in  a  line,  and  erected 
for  their  protection  batteries  of  twenty  cannpn 
and.  three  mortars,  on  the  small  island  of  Gas- 
p^  Grande,  which  covers  the  entrance  of  the 
bpiy^ 

Having  ^collected  the  requisite  foroeafiroip  the 
various  islands.  Sir  Ralph  AbercrcMnby  sailed 
from.  Fort  Royal  Bay.  On  the  evening  of  the 
mteenth  of  February,  the  squadron,  which  was 
commanded  by  Admiral   Uervey,  reached  its 
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tkatmatim),  and  its  leader  immediately  mp(»ed  chap. 
it  ia  such  a  position  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  the  enemy's  fleet  to  escape.  £very  thing 
was  now  got  ready  for  disembarking  the  troc^s 
on  the  following  morning,  when  a  simultaneous 
attack  was  intended  to  be  made  upon  the  town 
and  the  vessels.  The  Spaniards,  however,  did 
SOtJdiink  it  prudent  to  wait  the  meditated  blow. 
About  two  in  the  rooming,  flames  were  seen 
bursting  forth  from  their  ships ;  and  the  confla- 
gration raged  with  such  fury,  that  only  one  of 
the  tmmber,  a  seventy^four,  could  be  saved  from 
destniction.  At  the  same  time^  the  emmy  eva- 
cuated Caspar  Grande,  of  which  a  p^rly  of  the 
queen's  regin^nt  took  possessi<m  at  dawn.  No 
opposition  was  made  to  the  landing  of  the  army« 
which  was  efiected,  in  the  course  of  the  (ky, 
about  five  mites  to  the  westwaitl  of  the  town. 
By  night^fall,  the  British  were  masters  ofTucrto 
^'fspana  and  its  neighbourhood,  with  the  ex^ 
ception  of  two  forts  of  small  consequence. 

On  the  ensuing  day,  Don  Joseph  Chacon, 
ihe  governor,  entered  into  a.  capitulation  for  the 
whote  of  the  island.  Two  thousand  two  hundred 
naval  and  military  troops  laid  down  their  arms, 
mid'  became  prisoners  i^  war,  oa  condition  of 
being  sent  to  Spain,  as  soon  as  transports  could 
be  provided  for  their  conveyance.  Nearly  a 
hundred  pieces  of  artiHery,  and  an  abundmce  of 
amqMinltion  and  stores,  were  given  up  to  the 
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CUAP«  victors.  The  conquest  was  almost  a  bloodless 
one ;  Lieutenant  Villeneuve,  of  the  eighth  regi- 
ment, ivho  died  shortly  after,  being  the  only  per- 
son who  received  a  wound. 

Not  so  fortunate  was  die  next  expedition  which 
was  undertaken  by  the  British.  Turning  their 
views  from  the  South  American  extremity  to 
the  center  of  that  immense  chain  of  islands  which 
encircles  the  Charibean  Sea  and  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico,  they  singled  out  the  colony  of  Puerto 
Rico,  as  the  second  object  of  attack.  That  islimd, 
the  fourth  of  the  chain  in  point  of  size,  is  fertile, 
ccmtained  even  then  a  population  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  souls,  and,  under  an 
enlightened  government,  mi^t  be  raised  to  an 
eminent  rank  in  the  colonial  scale.  Indepen* 
4ently  of  this  consideration,  there  was  another 
strong  reason  fbr  making  an  effort  to  reduce  it 
The  swarm  of  privateers,  which  found  a  shelter 
in  its  ports,  severely  annoy^  the  navig^ticm  from 
the  Windward  to  the  Leeward  Islands ;  and  this 
circumstance  had  more  than  once  induced  tfie 
planters  to  recommend  that  the  conquest  of  it 
should  be  attempted. 

The  first  blow  of  the  invading  force  wM  de- 
signed to  be  struck  against  the  city  of  San  Jimd^ 
the  capital,  the  fall  of  which,  it  wa3  lK>ped,  w«Hild 
ensure  the  submission  of  the  colony.  The  Cfty 
of  San  Juan  is  strongly  situated,  and  its  fortifi- 
cations, which  were  constructed  in  1765  by  tne 
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Coant  O'Rdllyi  render  it  nearly  if  not  quite  chap, 
equal  in  artificial  strength  to  the  Havannah  or 
Cattbagena.  It  is  built  on  a  small  island^  which 
it  almost  fills ;  between  this  and  the  main  land 
in  a  harbour,  the  two  entrances  of  which  are 
guarded  by  fcMrts.  The  western  entrance,  or 
Mitrance  of  the  port,  is  covered  by  the  Moro 
castlei  and  by  a  fort  called  Canuelo,  the  latter 
of  which  b  constructed  on  an  insulated  rock« 
The  eastern  entrance  is  narrower^  and  here  the 
kland  is  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a 
bridge ;  but  all  access  is  rendered  difficult  by  the 
Ibrmidable. forts  and  lines  of  San  Christoval,  San 
Geronimo,  and  San  Antonio.  The  city  itself  is 
also  defended  on  all  sides  by  ramparts  and  by 
numerous  small  forts ;  and  on  die  seaward  side 
it  has  the  additional  protection  of  a  rocky  reef, 
which  precludes  approach.  The  garrison  con- 
sisted of  several  thousand  Spaniards,  and  three 
hundred  Fraich;  The  force  which  could  be 
mustered  in  the  whole  of  the  island  idl  little 
short  of  sixtemi  thousand  men. 

AgMust  a  town  thus  fortified  and  garrisoned, 
the  armament  which  was  dispatched  must  un- 
doubtedly be  considered  as  inadequate.  The 
troops  consisted  of  only  three  thousand  men,. aod 
a  body  of  black  pioneers.  It  has  been  insinu- 
ated, that  the  British  commander  expeetied  to 
find  auxiliaries  within  the  i^ace,  and  the  small- 
ness  of  his  army  ffves  probaUlity  to  thb  idea ; 
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ciup.  yet,  even  then^  it  was  impolitic  to  liiulertafce  the 
enterprise  ivith  such  scanty  numbers  as  were  not 
only  incompetent  to  overpower  resistance,  bit 
also  insufficient  to  inspire  with  confidence  the 
secret  friends  of  the  invader^ 

The  army,  commanded  by  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby,  quitted  Martinico  on  the  eighth  of 
April,  and,  after  a  delay  of  sotii^  days  at  Su 
Christopher's,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  pilots 
and  guides,  the  fleet  reached  Puerto  Rico  on  the 
seventeenth,  and  anchored  off  Cangrejos  poin^ 
about  three  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  the  town* 
As  the  reef  of  rocks,  Which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  stretches  along  the  greatest  piurt  of 
the  northern  coast,  it  was  with  much  difficulty 
that  a  narrow  passage  was  discovered.  The 
Fury  and  Beaver  sloops  and  the  light  vessels 
passed  through  this  channel,  on  the  following 
morning,  and  the  troops  were  disembarked.  A 
detacfiment  of  two  hundred  of  the  enemy,  who 
had  concealed  themselves  in  the  bushes,  made  a 
trifling  and  fruitless  opposition,  and  then  fled; 
leaving  behind  them  four  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
army,  in  the  afternoon,  took  up  a  position, 
fronting  the  east  end  of  the  isle  of  Sain  Juan ; 
its  right  being  to  the  sea,  and  its  left  to  the 
lagoon  of  Martin  Pebo,  which  extends  from  the 
harbour  a  considerable  distance  into  the  country. 
The  head  quarters  M^re  fixed  at  the  episcopal 
palace  of  Cangrcjos,  which  stands  on  a  rising 
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grotmd«    Every  haiid  was  bii^ly  estiifAc^eA,  in    char 
gettmg  up  the  cannon,  and  construcimg  tte  ha^    \^^^/ 
teries.    The  advancing  of  the  besi^ers;  com-      ^^^* 
petled  the  besieged  to  destroy  om  of  thl^r  powder 
magazines^  which  was  situated  opposite  to  the 
town^  on  the  peninsular  point  of  Miraflores^  To 
a  summons  which  was  now  sent  him,  ofimng 
honourabfe  terms,  the  governor,  Don  Haymond 
de  Castro,  replied  by  a  decisive  negative* 

Don  Raymond  was  not  backward  in  takitag 
mea^ires  to  prove  tlmt  he  was  in  ekrwst  in  his 
refusal  to  capitulate.  He  proceeded  vigdrou^ 
in  throwing  up  entrenchments,  and  covering 
the  weak  parts  of  the  town  by  every  oth^  means 
iti  his  power,  that^  in  case  the  invaders  shcmld 
force  an  entrance  into  the  islahd,  he  might  stiU 
hold  them  at  bay.  On  the  side  attacited^  the 
biid^  was  broken  down,  ahd  additional  works 
were  raised  to  obstruct  the  passage  ovar  tiib 
e^t^m  channel.  The  communication  of  tht( 
town  with  the  south  and  west  of  the  country  it 
was  impossible  to  interrupt,  so  diat  there  existed 
no  hope  of  hemming  in  the  Spaniards,  and  eom^ 
pettbg  them  to  surrender  by  means  of  fieunine. 
At  the  sfeme  tithe,  the  left  flank  of  the  British 
wias  incessantiy  harassed  by  Uie  Spanish  gun-  , 
boats.  Thb  besiegers,  na^ertbdeiib^  k^ptup  a 
heavy  fire  on  the  works,  by  which  they  greatly 
dantaged  ito  forts  of  San  GeFobimo  and  San 
Amonb;  bot|  with  aH  theif  ex^tions^  A^j 
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CHAP.  fouDJd  it  utterly  impracticable  to  dlence  or  even 
to  balance  the  fire  of  the  enemy ;  and  they  were, 
at  length,  under  the  necessity  of  relinquishing 
tb6  project  of  penetrating,  on  this  side,  into  the 
island  of  San  Juan« 

As  no  effectual  impression  could  be  made 
upon  th^  works  by  a  cannonade,  the  British  ge- 
neral resolved  to  try  whether  a  bombardment  of 
the  town  would  not  intimidate  the  besieged  into 
submission.  A  mortar  battery  was,  therefore, 
erected  on  the. point  of  MiraSores,  and  its  fire 
was  vigorously  kept  up  for  several  days.  The 
distance,  however,  was  too  great  to.allow  of  much 
injury  being  done  to  the  town.  The  destruction 
of  a  magazine  of  provisions  was  nearly  all  that 
was  accomplished. 

The  besieged  were  not  as  fortunate  in  their 
sallies  as  in  their  other  modes  of  defence.  On 
the  twentyofifith,  they  landed  a  division  at  Mira^- 
flores,  but  were  defeated  with  considerable 
slaughter,  and  driven .  precipitately  back  to  their 
boats.  Four  days  subsequent,  they  ventured  on 
another  attempt,  with  far  increased  numbers, 
yet  with  the  same  ill  success*  This  jast  sally 
was  made  by  one  thousand  two  hundred  infantry 
and  two  companies  of  cavalry.  It  was  vigorously 
repulsed,  by  the  besiegers,  and  one  of  the  leaders 
of  it  was  slain. 

The  siege  had  now  continued  i^arly  a  fort- 
night, without  die  British   having  made  any 
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apparent  progress  towards.tbe  attainmeet  of  Hmx  chap. 
object.  Nor.  did  it  appear  at  all  probable  that  a  ^^.^^ 
contimiance  of  their  efforts  would  lead  to  a  satis-  ^^^' 
&ctory  result.  Their  own  force  was  origiDally 
too  scanty ; '  that  of  the  enemy  was,  On  the  con- 
trary, continually  increasing  by  succours  from 
other  parts  of  the  island.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  determined  to 
desist  from  an  ent^pris^  from  which  there  was 
nothing  to  be  hoped,  and  a  certain  loss  to  be  in- 
curred. The  troops  were  accordingly  reimbarked, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  April.  The  loss  sustained 
during  the  siege  was  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Seven 
iron  guns,  four  iron  nK)rtars,  and  two  )xsm 
howitzers,  which  had  been  raidered  unservice- 
able, were  left  behind,  from  the  want  of  the  means 
of  removal. 

The  only  other  military  event  of  this  year 
occurred  in  January,  and  the  Spaniards  were  the 
assailants.  Hoping  that  the  usual  festivities  of 
the  Queen's  birth-day  would  have  disabled  our 
troops  from  defending  themselves,  a  party  of 
Spaniards  crossed  the  Orinoco,  on  the  night  of 
the  nineteenth,  with  the  intention  of  falling  upcm 
the  outpost  of  Moroko,  which  lies  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  colony  of  Essequibo.  Their  cal- 
culations, however,  were  erroneous.  They  were 
perceived  b^oore  they  could  efiect  their  landing ; 
the  whole  force  of  the  post  was  immediately 
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CHAP.  Qoder  arm» ;  and  the  enemy  were  hotly  recdved 
s^^  OD  tbeir  disembarkatton.  Unintitnidated  by  &is 
*^^*  unexpected  reception,  they  continued  the  contest 
for  awhile  with  spirit;  but  they  were  finidly 
routed,  and  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  their 
boats  with  ccmsiderable  loss.  Only  ten  nien^ 
were  wounded  on  our  side.  This  spirited  de- 
f^sce  was  entirely  made  by  a  party  of  Dutch 
soldiers,  under  Captain^  Rochelle,  who  had  re^- 
eently  been  taken  into  our  service ;  and  it  gave 
a  satisfactory  pledge  of  their  courage  and 
fidelity. 

Ever  on  the  alert  to  seize  an  opportunity  of 
striking  a  blow  at  the  British,  and  caring  little 
by  what  means  he  effected  his  fmrpose,  Victor 
liu^ies  early  in  the  year  formed  a  plan  for  making 
himself  master  of  Dominica  by  dint  of  treachery. 
His  agent  on  this  occasion  was  a  M.  La  Course, 
who  carried  on  the  plot  at  Dominica,  furnished 
him  with  an  exact  account  of  the  strength  c^  the 
fisilitary  forte,  and  endeavoured  to  debauch  tl^ 
troops  from  their  allegiance.  So  far  wa#  the 
scheme  matured,  that  a  day  was  even  fixed 
upon,  for  a  sudden  descent  of  a  large  body  of 
men,  who  were  kept  in  readiness  at  Guadaloupe^ 
The  closaiefis  cS  the  two  islands  would  have 
gt^Ltly  facilitated  the  projected  descent.  Fortu- 
nately, the  plot  was  discovered  in  time.  A  loyal 
soldier,  who,  by  pretending  to  enter  into  the  con- 
spiracy, had  been  entrusted  with  the  secret,  and 
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who  hid  received  tempting  promises  of  rewaixi    chap. 
from  the  traitor,  disclosed  to  the  government  ^    s^v^i 
knowledge  which  be  h«d  olMxdned.    La  Course     ^^^' 
tras  instancy  arrested,  tried,  and  oxidemned,  aiKl 
Victor  Ht^ues,  finding  that  nodiing  could  now 
be  lichieved  by  stealth,  did  not  diink  it  prinlent 
to  resort  to  an  open  attack.     Dominica  ^us 
Escaped  the  seourge  which  had  been  so  severely 
felt  by  St.  Vmcent's  and  Grenada. 

The  terrible  mortality  which  thinned  the 
ranks  of  the  European  troops,  induced  the  Bri- 
tisli  ministers  to  think  of  reinforcing  the  army 
witSi  men  better  calculated  to  resist  the  influence 
of  a  destructive  climate.    With  this  view,  the 
West-India  governors  were  instructed  to  bring 
forward,  in  the  respective  legislatures,  a  project 
for  raiting,    in   the  Windward   and  Leewatd 
Islands,  five  black  re^ments,  consisting  of  five 
hundred  men  each,  to  become   a  permanent 
branch   of  the    military  establishment.     The 
West-Indian  proprietors  were,  howevar,  both 
eroded  and  alarmed  by  a  scheme  which  seemed 
to  them  to  be  fi^u^t  with  the  most  dangerdus 
consequences.      With  the  example  of  St.  Do- 
mingo full  before  their  eyes,  they  saw  nothing 
but  ruin  '  and  death  in  a  proposal  for  putting 
arms  into  the  grasp  of  slaves.    They  did  not 
consider  themselves  as  justified  in  hoi»Bg  tbirt 
i»gro  soldiers  would  act  with  i^poy  fidelity^ 
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CHAP.  Accordingly  the  plan  irfet  with  determined  hos* 
^"-      tUity. 

When,  on  the  seventeenth  of  January,  gover- 
npr  Ricketts  communicated  it  to  the  House  of 
Assembly  in  Barbadoes,  and  requested  the  con- 
currence of  that  House,  the  speaker,  Sir  John 
Gay  Alleyne,  immediately  rose,  and  moved  the 
three  following  resolutions ;  which  were  carried 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  and  sent  up  to  the 
governor,  accompanied  by  an  address  of  a  similar 
tenor.  * 

"j  That,  the  design  of  five  regiments,  &c.  (as 
expressed  in  the  message)  will,  as^  far  as  such  a 
design  is  likdy  to  affect  this  island,  prove  rath^ 
the  means  of  its  destruction  than  defence. 

"  That,  as  the  able-bodied  slaves  that  are 
the  objects  of  the  message  are  frequently  of  the 
worst  of  characters,  it  may  eventually  happen, 
that,  after  being  disciplined,  and  arms  put  into 
their  hands,  they  may  turn  them  against  the  in- 
habitants of  their  native  spot,  not  only  to  the 
murdering  of  their  former  owners,  and  the  de- 
struction of  their  estates  and  properties,  but  to 
wrenching  the  dominion  of  the  colony  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  British  empire. 

"  That  should  the  colony  be  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  the  worst  of  those  consequences,  yet 
the  lesser  evil  of  negro-men  being  raised  to  a 
condition  so  superior  to  their  fellow  slaves,  will 
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be  sev^y  felt,  as  less^ing  the  bonds  of  that     chap. 
subordination  which  so  happily  subsists  through*    v,^^^^^ 
out  the^  island ;  not  less  to  the  ease  and  comfort-      ^^^* 
able  support  of  the  negro  slaves  themselves  than 
to  the  profit  and  satisfaction  of  their  various 
proprietors,  spreading  of  course  an  universal  dis^ 
content  among  the  slaves,   and  too  natural  a 
distrust  and  dread  among  their  masters." 

The  Assembly  of  Jamaica  was  no  less  (tecided 
and  unanimous  in  its  opposition  to  the  measure. 
It  refused  to  make  any  provision  whatever  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  sixth  West-India  regiment, 
which  was   commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Whitelocke.     In  this  decision  it  was  sanctioned 
by  the  general  voice  of  the  white  populati<»i. 
Meetings  were  held  in  almost  every  parii^  of  the 
island,  in  all  of  which  the  scheme  of  raising  black 
corps  was  heavily  censured,  as  being,  in  the  first 
place,  uni^cessary,  the  negroes  being  already 
compellable  to  serve  in  case  of  emergency ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  as  being  of  a  nature  to  pro* 
duce  ultimately,  and  perhaps  at  no  distant  period, 
the  most  destructive  effects  to  the  persons  and 
the  property  of  the  colonial  proprietors. 

The  fears  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  colonists 
by  tins  project  were  kept  aUve  durmg  the  whole 
of  the  following  year.  The  British  ministers 
were  rductant  to  abandon  that  which  appeared 
to  be  a  cheap  and  ready  mode  of  recruiting  the 
army  in  the  western  hemisphere.  The  Assembly 
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€^  Jamaica,  however,  remained  firm  in  its^  oppc^ 
sition.  It  passed  a  resolution  that,  should 
the  plan  of  embodying  negroes,  to  act  off  the 
island,  ever  be  carried  into  eiRsct,  it  would  be 
neces»ty  for  the  House  to  adopt  measures  to 
pi^vent  such  negroes  frotn  returning  to  the 
colony.  But,  lest  its  resistance  should  be  attri-^ 
huted  to  unworthy  motives,  the  House,  on  condi-' 
tion  tlmt  the  negro  plan  should  be  relinquished, 
a^eved  to  be  at  the  expense  of  raising  four  bat- 
telions,  consisting  of  two.  thousand  men,  td  be 
paid  by  the  colonists,  and  applied  solely  to  tlie 
defence  of  the  island.  The  scheme  of  the  As- 
semUy  was  apparently  well  calculated  to  answer 
its  intended  purpose.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
men  should  be  enlist  under  a  promise  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  a  certain  term,  from  five  to 
nine  years,  they  should  be  rewarded  with  small 
^settlements  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  In 
furth^*ance  of  die  measure,  the  colonial  agent  in 
England  was  instructed  to  arrange  with  the 
ministers  the  means  of  procuring  such  men  as 
.were  most  suitable  to  the  service,  and  also  to 
send  out  the  wives  and  families  of  the  non-commis- 
sioi^  officers  who  were  married.  By  this  step, 
it  was  hoped,  that  not  only  would  the  military 
strength  of  the  colony  be  sufficiently  augmented, 
and  that  too  with  troops  accustomed  to  the  cli* 
mate ;  but  that  much  benefit  would  accrue  from 
increasing  the  resident  white  population,  and 
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brio^Qg  into  a  cultirated  state  some  of  the  wilda     chap. 
of  the  interior.  v^/^ 

What  were  tl^  reasons  wHich  induced  the 
inimsters  to  reject  this  proposal,  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  useless  to  inquire.    Tb^  did,  howev^, 
reject  it.    But  they  were  not  unwilling  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  pecuniary  part  of  die  scheme* 
In  the  place,  therefore,  of  the  battalions  which 
the  Assembly  was  desirous  to  raise,  they  offered 
to  aead  the  first  and  fourth  battalions  of  ibe 
w^tieth  r^m^nt,  the  pay  of  which  was  to  be 
furnished  by  the  colony.    This  counter-proj^t 
would  not  have  been  liable  to  much  objection,  had 
it  not  stipulated  that  the  battalions  should  bo 
changed  at  the  pleasure  of  bis  Majesty.    It  is 
obvbus  that  this  stipulation  opened  a  way  £6r 
defieating  more  than  one  of  the  chief  objects 
which  the  colonists  had  in  view.    The  Assembly, 
nevertheless,  being  rejoiced  at  getting  rid  of  tlie 
obnoxious  negro  scheme,  did  not  hesitate  to 
acquiesce  in  the  new  arrangement.    At  the  same 
time^  it  expressed  its  reliance  that,  unless  on 
some  gr^t  ^oaergency,  in  which  the  island  itself 
should  be  implicated,  the  paternal  solicitude  of 
his  Majesty  for  the  welfiaure  of  the  colony  would 
prevent  any  such  ui^esirable  change  from  taking 
place.    It  jusdy  observed,  that  &e  removal, 
which  it  so  much  deprecated,  would  entirely  jren« 
der  nu^tory  its  principal  objects^  which  were 
two-fiold ;  firs^  to  obtain  troops  at  once  accu^ 
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CHAP,    tomed  to  the  climatei  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
^^^'      with  the  country,  and  consequently  with  the  best 


»^8.  means  of  defendmg  it  from  attack ;  and,  second- 
ly, to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  white  residents, 
and  to  spread  cultivation  in  the  interior  of  the 
colony.  Having  thus  stated  its  wishes,  the  As^ 
sembly  concluded  by  ordering  barracks  to  h% 
built  for  the  expected  force,  and  by  voting  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  to  provide  fo'r  im- 
mediate pay,  subsistence,  and  accommodation. 

The  fears  occasioned  by  the  plan  for  raising 
negro  regiments  had  scarcely  bad  time  to  subside, 
Nbefore  they  were  again  put  into  action  by  other 
circumstances.    The  evacuation  of  St  Domingo 
was  now  the  exciting  cause.    The  troops  which 
had  defended  St.  Domingo  were,  it  was  under- 
stood, to  be  landed  in  Jamaica ;  and  among  those 
troops  were  the  negro  corps,  which  General 
Williamson  had  embodied.  Taking  instant  alarm 
at  this  intelligence,  the  House  of  Assembly  sent 
a  message  to  the  governor,  to  inquire  whether 
any  black  or  coloured  soldiers  were  intended  to 
be  conveyed  into  the  island,  and  to  request  that 
he  would  forbid  the  disembarkation  of  every  in- 
dividual of  that  description.     His  lordship,  in 
reply,  declared  his  ignorance  of  any  intention  of 
the  kind;  and  he  endeavoured  still  further  to 
tranquillize  the  House,  by  sending  off  all  persons 
of  whom  it  disapproved. 

Another  source  of  alarm  almost  inmiediately 
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arose.     The  abandonment  of  St.  Domineo  was    (^kap- 

O  vTf 

necessarily  productive  of  an  extensive  emigra- 
tion from  that  island.  Numbers  of  the  planters, 
who  had  espoused  our  side  in  the  contest,  dread- 
ed the  vengeance  of  a  triumphant  and  sanguinary 
foe,  and  they  accordingly  sought  for  a  refuge  in 
Jamaica,  carrying  with  them  such  part  of  their 
property  as  they  could  save  from  the  general 
:wreck  of  their  fortunes.  From  Jeremie  no  less 
than  six  hundred  negroes  were  brought,  and  very 
-mapy  from  Mole  St  Nicholas.  Nearly  at  the 
same  time,  it  also  happened  that  a  mulatto  regi- 
ment, called  the  Guadaloupe  Rangers,  originally 
intended  for  St.  Domingo,  but  reaching  it  too 
late,  was  compelled  to  proceed  to  Jamaica,  where 
it  was  put  on  shore  on  the  first  of  December. 

.  The  House  of  Assembly  was  officially  in- 
formed of  these  two  events,  by  a  message  from 
the  lieutenant-governor.  It  was  assured  that  no 
delay  should  take  place  in  the  re-embarkation  of 
the  Guadaloupe  Rangers.  But  with  respect  to 
the  emigrants  its  kindness  was  bespoken  for 
them,  on  the  ground  of  their  sufferings  and 
merits;  they  having  been  the  constant  friends 
of  order,  and  having  a  claim  to  the  protection  of 
the  crown,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  colonists. 
As  to  the  negroes,  it  was  pleaded  in  their  favour, 
that  nothing  could  be  feared  from  men  who  had 
^ven  such  a  proof  of  their  devoted  fidelity  as 
to  prefer  slavery  under  the  British  government, 

VOL.  IV.  '  H 
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CHAP.    Id  freedcMD  undtf  that  of  the  rukars  of  St»  Do* 

vu.        . 

1798.  jijJ^  language  was  by  no  meam  sata^Klory 

to  the  l^slature.  It  rejdied,  that  it  sincerely 
pitied  the  French  royalists^  but  that  the  intarett 
c^  the  colony  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  any  theory^ 
hovrever  liberal  or  dignified  that  theory  mif^ 
be,  and  that,  as  it  saw  infinite  danger  in  the  con- 
tinuuice  of  the  slaves  on  the  island,  it  was  de- 
siitnis  of  their  speedy  remoyal.  Nor  did  it  foi^ 
to  remind  the  governor,  that  the  military  opera- 
tions in  St.  Domingo  had  not  been  carried  on 
for  the  benefit  of  Jamaica. 

The  governor  did  not  allow  this  assertion  to 
remain  imcontradicted.  He  declared  that,  both 
according  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  his  Mar 
jesty's  instructions,  the  posts  lately  evacuated  in 
St  Domingo  had  been  held  solely  as  outposts  far 
'  the  security  of  Jamaica.  He  likewise  a^un 
ventured  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  emigrants, 
and,  as  an  additional  reason  for  tdanting  them, 
he  infiirmed  the  Assembly  that  it  was  tt^  royal 
intention  to  bestow  upcm  them  allotments  of 
bnd  in  some  part  of  the  West  Indies. 

His  arguments  were  urged  iii  vain.  They 
were,  indeed,  worse  than  firuitless.  The  fears  of 
the  le^slature  were  so  keenly  alive,  that,  instead 
of  pity,  his  repeated  representations  excited 
cmly  an  angry  jealousy.  The  House  appointed 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  the 
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Yeport  of  fliis  committee  was  made  in  terms  of    chav. 
some  asperity.    It  stated  that,  in  violation  of  vj^li^ 
law^  French  slaves  had  been  introduced  into  the     ^^^^ 
island;  that,^  however,  tl^  laws  as  they  now 
stood  were  sufficient  to  rid  the  country  of  them ; 
that  the  governor  had  given  no  assurance  thai 
their  stay  should  not  be  continuied ;  and  that,  from 
evidence  taken  before  the  committee,  it  appeared 
that  the  executive  government  bad  encouraged 
their  being  introduced. 

As  it  was  now  obvious  that  an  open  quarrel 
with  the  Assembly  would  be  the  consequence  of 
any  further  delay  or  remonstrance^  the  governor 
took  immediate  measures  jfor  r^noving  the  (^uise 
of  dispute.  The  fot*eign  negroes  were  sent  from 
Jamaica ;  some  bring  landed  in  Martinicp,  and 
others  conveyed  to  the  recently  acquired  colony 
of  Trinidad.  The  emigrants,  of  course,  did 
not  remain  b^nd^  after  their  property  had 
departed. 

It  is  not  easy  to  view  without  feelings  of  dis* 
le^probation  the  want  of  sympathy  which  seems 
to  have  been  manifested,  by  the  menibers  of  tJie 
AsseYnbly,  towards  the  fugitive  [danters  from  St. 
Dcmiingp.  A  less  rigid  adherence  to  the  cold  max- 
ims of  a  selfish  prudence  woidd^  certainly^  have 
been  more  honourable  to  their  character,  without 
being,  perhaps,  productive  of  any  injury  to  their 
interests.  Yet  much  allowance  must  be  made 
for  men  placed  in  so  ddicate  and  perilous  a 
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CHAP,  situation  as  theirs.  They  may  be  said  te  have 
lived  in  the  vicinity  of  a  moral  volcano,  whicb 
every  moment  threatened  to  destrc^  them ;  and 
it  was. not  unnatural  that  they  should  shudder 
at  every  thing  which  by  any  possibility  could  add 
to  the  danger,  or  accelerate  the  period  of  its 
arrival.  Few  persons  have  strength  of  mind 
enough  to  preserve  dignity  at  the  risk  of  safety. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Assembly  would 
have  been  less  urgent  on  this  occasion,  had  not 
its  alarms  been  recently  increased  by  an  event 
which,  for  a  while,  induced  a  belief  that  Jamaica 
was  once  more  on  the  point  of  experiencing  the 
same  enormous  losses,  and  witnessing  the  same 
disastrous  scenes,  as  those  to  which  it  had,  but 
a  short  time  before,  been  exposed  by  the  Maroon 
war.  A  negro,  of  the  name  of  Cuffey,  gathered 
together  a  band  of  runaway  slaves,  with  which, 
in  the  month  of  February,  he  descended  from  his 
haunts  in  the  Trelawny  n^ountains,  and  com- 
mitted depredations  on  the  settlements  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Their  numbers  having  increased 
by  June,  they  were  the  cause  of  much  anxiisty, 
and,  as  fear  is  a  wonderful  magnifier  of  dangers, 
they  were  even  asserted  to  be  more  formidable 
than  the  Maroons  had  been.  It  does  not,  hon^- 
evcr,  appear  that  the  party  under  Cuffey  ever 
consisted  of  more  than  forty-three  men;  but 
another  party  of  thirty  was  said  td  be  pn  foot  in 
the  same  parish.     So  scanty  was  their  portion  of 
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courage  that  they  were  foiled  in  an  attempt  chap. 
-^rhich  they  made  to  burn  a  lone  house,  defended 
only  by  two  white  men  and  a  negro.  Revenge 
seems  to  have  been  the  prime  or  sole  mover  of 
their  revolt;  they  having  been  heard  to  declare 
tliat,  if  they  could  but  open  their  way  to  murder 
a  master  who  had  offended  them,  they  would  de- 
sist firon^  their  incursions. 

Still,  in  a  country  where  the  torch  of  a  single 
incendiary  might  spread  devastation  to  an  incaU 
culable  extent^  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ter- 
rors of  the  planters  were  not  without  an  apol<^. 
In  order  to  concert  measures  for  putting  an  end  to 
these  alarms  and  depredations,  the  House  of  Afr- 
^mbly  was  called  together  by  Lord  Balcarras^  at 
the  unusually  early  period  of  the  IStb  of  June. 
When  the  members  were  met,  his  lordship  in- 
formed  them,  that  he  looked  upon  the  rebellion 
to  be  of  an  extremely  dangerous  nature ;  that  he 
did  not  think  either  the  militia  or  the  regulars  the 
best  kmd  of  force  to  cope  with  the  insurgents ; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  proper  to  employ 
the  Accompong  Maroons,  who  bad  always  been 
immoveably  faithful,  and  likewise  to  mise  three 
companies  of  trusty  negroes  and  free  persons  of 
colour,  each  company  to  consist  of  seventy  pri- 
vates, under  white  ofllcers.  The  Assembly 
adopted  his  lordship's  plan,  and  was  then  pro- 
roffied^  after  a  sitting  of  eleven  days.  The  plan 
was  vigorously  wecuted,  and  was  so  successful 
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that|  in  a  very  short  time,  die  rebels  wareentirdjf 
hunted  down,  and  that  part  of  the  island  was  re* 
^^^**  stored  to  tranquillity.  There  can,  however,  be 
little  doubty  that  the  remembrance  of  this  danger 
rendered  the  House  of  Assembly  more  pertinad* 
ous  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  in  its 
calls  for  the  prompt  removal  of  Uie  St  Domingo^ 
negroes. 

After  the  repulse  at  Puerto  Rico,  oo  military 
cnterpriae  was  undertaten,during  the  rest  of  1 797 j 
andthei^holeof  1798>bytheBrit]sh.  TfaeFrench 
confined  thdr  eicertions  to  preying  on  our  cooi^ 
m^rce;  ami  UieDutdiwa^  as  incapable  of  ^^ 
BIS  they 'were  unwilling  to  attempt  it^  even  had  their 
ctqpabiUty  been  complete.  The  Spaniards  alone 
roused  themselves,  in  one  instance,  to  something 
like  aggression.  But,  though  die  means  which 
they  employed  were  far  from  contemptible,  those 
tiieans  were  ill  seconded  by  the  spirit  and  skill 
ttf  the  persons  who  em^^oyed  them. 

In  the  hope  of  driving  the  British  setd(»3 
from  Honduras;  a  possession  always  considered 
as  an  eye-sore  by  the  Spaniards,  Field-marshal 
0*Niel,  the  governor-general  of  the  surrounding 
province  of  Yucatan,  colte&ted  a  £(irce,  consisting 
of  two  thcmsand  Xxoop^  and  five  hundred  seamen, 
ifirhich  \h  embarked  on  a  dc^tilhi  of  thirty*<Aie 
vessels,  of  various  m^\  nine  ttf  them  carty^g 
froth  twelve  tso  twenty^#o  jgttis;  ODhfictent  of 
succefiiS)  or  wi^iln^  peiiia^  ^  ensure  it^  the 
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fiold-marsbal  took  the  command  in  person.  That  chap. 
a  certain  triumph  wi^  anticipated  is  indeed  evi* 
dent;  for,  in  a  canoe  which  was  subsequently 
taken  by  one  of  our  ships^  letters  were  found 
which  wa*e  directai  to  Spanish  officers,  who 
were  supposed  to  be  quietly  in  garrison  in  the 
settlement. 

These  expectations  were  in  some  measure  jus- 
tified by  the  scantiness  of  the  British  force,  which 
was  composed  of  only  the  king's  sloop  Merlin,  four 
smaller  sloops  and  schooners  mounting  altogether 
not  more  than  fourteen  guns,  seven  gun-flats  with 
one  gun  each^  and  a  body  of  militia  and  r^lars^ 
not  equal  in  number  to  one-fifth  of  the  assailants. 
Jt  fortunately  happens,  however,  that  the  coast  of 
Honduras  is  protected  by  natural  impediments^ 
which  render  it  difficult  of  access.  The  whole 
coast  is  thickly  strewn  with  rocks,  sand  banks, 
and  innumerable  little  islands,  denominated  keys, 
through  which  it  can  be  reached  only  by  certain 
intricate  channels.  Of  these  obstructions  the 
British  availed  themselves  in  a  judicious  manner. 
On  the  land  side,  rivers,  morasses  and  lagoons, 
interdicted  all  approach  of  the  enemy. 

The  Spaniards  had  been  so  closely  watched 
by  the  look-out  boats,  that  every  moven^ent  was 
known  to  the  defenders  of  the  settlcp^ent.  Their 
flotilla  arrived  ofi*  the  coast  in  the  begjlnning  of 
September,  1799.  A  part  of  itattempted,  on  the 
3d,  to  force  a  passage  to  the  iic»ttovvd>  ov«r  Mod* 
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CHAP,  tego-key  sboalsi  and  this  attempt  it  renewed  on 
^^  the  succeeding  day ;  but  the  assailants  were,  in 
^^^®-  both  instances,  beaten  b^ck,  though  they  were 
opposed  only  by  gun-boats  manned  with  colonial 
volunteers.  The  defeated  vessels  returned  to  the 
remainder  of  the  squadron,  which  had  anchored 
at  some  distance;  and  the  British  profited  by^ 
their  retreat,  to  remove  and  destroy  the  directing 
beacons  and  stakes,  which  the  enemy  had  placed 
in  the  channel.  On  the  sixth,  with  an  addition 
of  strength,  they  again  made  an  attack,  and  were 
again  repulsed  with  loi^s. 

Finding  that  this  entrance  was  impenetrable; 
the  Spaniards  turned  their  attention  to  the  side 
of  St.  George's  key,  which  lies  to  windward.  On 
perceiving  this  movement.  Captain  Moss,  in  the 
Merlin,  immediately  sailed  from  Belize,  and 
reached  St.  George's  key  by  noon  on  the  next 
day.  The  British  squadron  was  then  drawn  up, 
directly  abreast  of  the  opening,  with  the  Merlin 
in  the  centre.  At  the  same  time,  lest  the  in- 
vaders should  endeavour  to  effect  a  landing  on 
the  main  land  to  the  northward.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Barrow  took  prompt  and  effectual  mea^ 
sures  for  the  defence  of  the  settlement  in  that 
quarter. 

It  was  hot  till  the  10th  that  the  Spaniards 
recovered  sufficient  spirit,  or  were  sufficiently 
prepared^  to  recommence  their  attempts.  At 
noon,  nine  of  their  largest  vessels,  with  several 
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smaller,  all  crowded  with  men,  bore  resolutely  chap. 
down  on  the  British  squadron,  by  the  aid  of  both 
sails  and  oars.  The  other  ships  lay  at  a  distance, 
ready  upon  occasion  to  take  part  in  the  contest. 
The  action  soon  began,  and  lasted  two  hours  and 
a  half,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Spaniards 
cut  their  cables,  and  went  off  in  great  confusion. 
Their  flight  was  doubtless  accelerated  by  the 
appearance  of  a  reinforcement  of  small  craft, 
with  about  two  hundred  men,  from  the  shore. 
Such  was  the  eagerness  of  the  colonial  militia 
to  join  their  friends,  that,  on  hearing  that  Cap- 
tain Moss  was  engaged  with  the  invaders,  they 
hurried  into  whatever  boats  or  canoes  they  could 
find,  so  as  absolutely  to  impede  the  embarkation 
of.  the  regular  troops.  Even  the  slaves  were 
eager  to  take  their  share  in  the  dangers  of  the 
day. 

Thus  foiled,  the  field-marshal  hovered  round 
the  scene  of  action  for  nearly  a  week  longer,  and 
then  led  his  baffled  armament  back  to  the  ports 
of  Yucatan ;  and  so  convinced  was  he  of  his  in* 
ability  to  make  any  impression  on  them,  tJiat, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  war,  the  settlers  at 
Honduras  were  allowed  to  remain  unmolested  by 
any  hostile  enterprise. 

An  achievement  which,  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  was  performed  by  a  small  party  of 
British  soldiers  and  sailors,  though  not  important 
from  its  magnitude  or  consequences,  deserves 
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CHAP,  notice  as  a  splendid  proof  of  cooragei  and  as  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  abortive  attempt  of  the 
Spaniards  upon  Honduras.  Finding  that  42ie 
privateers  of  the  enemji  on  the  coasts  of  Cumaoa 
and  Paria,  eluded  our  cruizers^  by  taking  shelter 
under  the  cannon  of  the  fprts  of  Rio  Caribe  and 
Gurupano,  Captain  Dickik)ny  of  the  Victoriense 
bri^  re^>hed  to  destroy  the  forts  and  bring  off 
their  guns.  This  scheme  was  approved  of  by 
Colonel  Picton,  the  governor  of  Trinidad^  who 
ordered  forty  of  the  Royal  Rangers  to  be  em- 
barked,  under  the  orders  of  Major  LaureU  The 
Victorieuse,  in  company  with  the  Zephyr  bng^ 
then  ^iled  to  Rio  Caribe,  which  they  reached  on 
the  night  of  the  third  of  September.  At  two  itk 
the  morning,  the  troops  and  some  seamen  were 
landed,  to  assail  the  forts  in  the  rear,  while 
the  brigs  attacked  them  in  front.  The 
Spanish  commandant,  however^  chose  rather 
to  give  up  his  guns  than  to  hazard  a  contest. 
Having  accomplished  this  part  of  the  service. 
Captain  Dickson  sailed  to  Gurupano,  where  l^ 
arrived  in  the  afternoon.  A  Frendi  privateer 
was  tbep  at  anchor  in  the  harbour.  A  flag  of 
truce  was  immediately  sent  in,  to  demand  its 
surrender.  Confident  in  his  strength,  the  com- 
mandant answered,  not  only  that  he  would  pro- 
tect the  ship,  but  that  Uie  Britbh  nmst  ^ve  up 
the  gfxas  th^  had  been  taken  at  Rio  Caribe. 
He  was  soon  taught  anotlmr  koguage.     The 
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Bangers  and  thirty  seamen  were  lancted,  to  a»*    ctap. 
'sault  the  forts,  on  which  at  the  same  time  the 


vessels  opened   a  warm  cannonade*      In  ten     ^^^' 
minutes  the  lower  fort  was  carried.    The  Sprain 
aids  also  stmck  their  colours  on  the  upper  fort^  *- 
but  the  French  hoisted  theirs,  and  continacld  tbt  ^ 
defence.    In  five  minutes  more,  howevto,  the 
upper  fort  shared  the  fate  of  the  lower.    The 
victxm  disimantled  the  worlcs,  and  carried  off  the 
artillery  and  the  privateer.    This  gallant  ejtpk»t 
was  performed  by  a  party  not  one46urth  as 
strong  as  that  which  it  overcame ;  the  Spaniards 
and  French  being  at  least  three  hundred  in  num- 
ber« 

The  renewed  war  on  the  continent  c^  Europe, 
and  the  necessity  of  making  strenuous  exerticms 
in  ^t  quarter,  was  probably  the  reason  that,  in 
the  year  1799,  the  British  ministers  did  not  push 
the  war  against  the  French  and  Spanish  colonies 
oa  the  American  mainland,  and  In  the  West* 
India  Islands*  Only  one  addition  was  made  to 
our  colonial  territories  in  the  western  hemisphere^ 
and  that  was  effected  rather  by  willing  tnuasfer, 
than  by  the  prowess  or  dread  of  our  arms. 

The  colony  alluded  to  is  that  of  Surinam ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  not  so  blind  to 
their  interest  as  not  to  see  that  they  were  more 
lilfidy  to  flourish  under  the  powerful  protection 
of  £q|^d|  thaa  wder  the  fa^g^liog  influence  of 
their  own  .gorenment^  entirdy  vassal  as  that 
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gdvernment  was  to  republican  France.  Of  the 
friendly  sentiments  of  the  colonists  it  is  riot  im- 
probable that  our  ministers  were  well  Informed'. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  they  sent  instructions  to  Lieu- 
tenant-general Trigge,  to  sail  with  a  part  pf  hts 
force,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  possession  of 
the  colony.  ^ 

As  soon  as  the  general  had  collected,  from 
Grenada,  St.  Lucia  and  Martinico,  the  troops 
which  were  necessary,  he  embarked  them  in  Port 
Royal  Bay,  on  board  of  two  sail  of  the  line  and 
five  frigates,  commanded  by  Lord  Henry  Sey- 
mour, who  put  to  sea  on  the  last  of  July.  A 
vessel  had  previously  been  dispatched,  to  recon- 
noitre the  coast,  and  to  prevent  intelligence  from 
being  conveyed  to  the  point  of  attack.  The 
squadron  reached  its  destination,  off  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  on  the  sixteenth  of  August.  Imme- 
diately on  its  coming  to  anchor,  the  general  and 
admiral  sent  a  message  on  shore,  calling  upon  the 
governor  to  surrender.  On  his  part  th^^  was 
no  disposition  to  resist.  Had  there  been  any,' 
the  means  were  not  wanting  to  second  it  ;^  so  far 
at  least  as  to  render  the  conquest  not  a  bloodless 
achievement.  After  some  amicable  debating, 
however,  as  to  the  terms,  which  the  invaders  were, 
for  more  than  one  reason,  willing  to  make  as 
beneficial  as  possible,  the  capitulation  was  settled, 
and  the  town  of  Paramaribo,  and  the  forts  and 
redoubts  in  its  vicinity,  were  directly  given  up  to 
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the  British.    The  colonial  propri^ors  received     chap. 
their  new  masters  with  undisguised  pleasure ;  and    s^^y^ 
the  Dutch  troops  entered  into  the  British  service      ^^'' 
with  the  same  readiness  which  had  been  display- 
ed by 'their  countrymen  at  Demerara. 

With  one  exception,  the  British  colonies  re- 
mained not  only  undisturbed  but  unmeQaced»> 
during  this  year.  Nor  in  the  occurrence  which 
formed  the  exception  was  there  much  to  be 
dreaded.  Unable  to  make  any  impression  by 
open  force»  the  republicans  found  themsdvea 
obliged  to  resort  to  treachery;  in  which,  how^ 
ever,  they  had  no  better  fortune  than  attended 
them  when  they  engaged  in  a  more  honourable 
mode  of  warfare.  Jamaica  was  their  objects 
General  Romme,  who  had  been  sent  from  France 
as  commissioner  to  St.  Domingo,  formed  a  plan 
for  invading  Jamaica,  and  for  seconding  his  in- 
yasion,  by  means  of  an  insurrection  of  the  French 
prisoners  and  the  negroes  and  Maroons.  His 
agents,  for  spreading  the  flame  of  revolt  in  the 
island,  were  Sasportas,  a  violent  jacobin,  and 
Duboison,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  Dessource's 
colonial  regiment  in  British  pay,  and  who,  on  the 
disbanding  of  the  black  troops  by  General  Mait* 
land]^  was  induced  to  ofier  his  services  to  the 
enemy.  To  their  employer  magnificent  promises^ 
as  is  always  the  case,  were  made  by  these  emis- 
saries, psorticularly  by  Sasportas,  who  used  to 
undertake  nocturnal  excursions^  in  which  he  pre- 
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CHAP,  tended  to  baye  prodaced  wonderful  effects  among 
tbe  Chariest-Town  Maroons  and  the  slaves.  To 
sopport  the  insurrection^  which  was  to  be  thus 
brought  about,  General  Romme  exerted  himself 
at  Cape  Franipois,  to  raise  several  corps  of  tf  oops^ 
among  which  was  one  bearing  the  denomination 
of  tiie  Legion  Diabolique^  a  name  to  which  it 
would,  doubtless,  have  endeavoured  to  prove  timt 
it  had  an  undeniable  title*  In  order  to  provide 
himself  with  transports,  it  was  his  intention  to 
mw  upon  such  American  ve^els  as  came  within 
hb  readi.  From  Toussaint  he  wished  to  draw 
some  mflitary  assistance,  but  the  sable  chief  well 
Imew  that  it  was  not  to  his  interest  to  encourage 
&e  scheme ;  and,  therefore,  without  directly  cen- 
suring it,  he  contrived  to  elude  a  participation! 
by  declaring  that  he  could  not  spare  any  of  his 
troops,  and  diat,  in  fact,  martial  measures  were 
unnecessary,  as  the  purpose  might  at  any  time  be 
accomplished  by  a  few  of  his  proclamations* 
Romme  was  thus  left  to  his  own  resources. 

Some  mischief  might,  nev'brtbeless,  have  been 
done,  had  not  the  government  of  Jamaica  received 
timely  intelligence  of  what  was  meditated.  For 
this  intelligence  it  was  indebted  to  Mf.  Douglas, 
who  had  succeeded  Colonel  Orant  at  St.  Do- 
mingo, as  commercial  commissioner.  By  hiii 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  French  language 
and  manners,  Mr.  Douglas  not  only  ingratiated 
himself  with  Toussaint,  but  also  witii  many 
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Others,  who  had  it  in  dieir  power  to  give  fakn  m^     chap. 
£onnation  respecting  the  plans  of  the  French 
nilers  against  the  British  colonies.     In  tins  way 
he  managed  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  General 
Bomme^s  project.     Eager  to  gain  a  perfect  in- 
sight of  it,  he  formed  the  bold  and  hazardous 
scheme  of  personally  visiting  the  Cape.    Tons* 
saint  endeavoured  in  vain  to  dissuade  him  from 
this  perilous  undertaking.     He  persisted;  and, 
passing  himself  <^  ^  a  Frenchman,  and  pro- 
tected by  the  influence  of  Toussaint's  name,  he 
safefy  aad  fully  effected  his  purpose.    His  dis- 
patches enabled  the  government  of  Jamaica  to 
seize  the  two  spies,  who  were  then  on  board  a 
vessel  in  Kingston  harbour,  and  even  to  secure 
the  secret  drawer  containing  their  correspondence, 
plans,  and  other  papers.  He  'Kke^vise  contributed 
still  further  to  frustrate  the  project,  by  warning 
the  Americans  of  the  generars  intention  of  seiz- 
ing dieir  vessels. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  miserable  m&% 
had  yet  done  much  in  furtherance  of  their  mas- 
ter's scheme.  A  few  stands  of  arms  were  dug 
up  out  of  the  sand,  near  Fort  Charles,  and  a  hQx 
of  national  cockades,  which  had  been  set  afloat 
in  the  harbour,  that  it  might  find  its  way  on 
.  shore,  was  picked  up  by  a  fisherman.  Duboison 
saved  his  life  by  disclosing  every  Aing  that  1^ 
knew.    Sasportas  was  hanged  at  Kingston,  and 
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CHAP,    his  elocution  was  perforniod  with  as  much  s^ 
^"*      }fimmiy  as  possible,  in  order  to  intimidate  the 


i«0o.  Frenchtocn  who  were  then  numerous  in  the  to^o, 
and.  some  of  whom  were  suspected  of  at  least 
viewing  with  too  favourable  an  eye  the  sini6t^r 
designs  of  their  republican  countrymen.  The 
hopes  aod  exertions  of  General  Romme,  what- 
ever they  may  have  been,  expired  with  his 
agents. 

The  warlike  operations  of  the  year  1800  wiore 
confined  to  the  conquest,  or  radier  to  the  receive 
iog  th^^  submission,  of  the  island  of  Gura^ioa^ 
From  that  arsenal  of  mischief,  Guadaloupe^  a 
body  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  French  troops 
was  dispatched  to  seize  upon  the  island,  which 
seems  hitherto  to  have  preserved  a  sort  of  neur 
trality.  The  I)utch,  however,  were  by  no  mean3 
pleased  at  the  thought  of  being  under  the  govern- 
ment  of  their  Gallic  friends;  and  they  accord- 
ingly refiised  to  submit  to  the  invading  force. 
Hostilities  were  in  consequence  commenced. 
Convinced  that  their  own  resources  were  m$ 
sufficient  to  bear  them  out  in  the  contest,  the 
Dutch,  early  in  September,  applied  to  the  British 
for  assistance,  which  was  readily  granted.  Cap- 
tain Watkins,  in  the  Nereid,  fortunately  arrived 
at  the  critical  moment  when  the  enemy  were 
prf^paring  to  storm  the  principcd  fort.  The 
isknd  was  placed  under  the  protection  .of  h^ 
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M^ty,  on  very  fav<Hirable  farms ;  and  tlia    ^!i^^ 
Freodi,  now  h€>pdess  of  siKcesS)  abandcmed  t^ 
^enterpriBe. 

The  formation  of  tiit  norUieni  cbnfiHiemcy 
in  Europe^  ftimished  tiie  British  government^  m 
1801,  with  fresh  objects  of  attack.  Orders  were 
in  consequeoce  sent  out  to  the  miUjary  and 
naval  commanderB)  to  reduce  the  Swedidi  coloi^ 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  Danish  colonies  of 
St:  John,  St.  Thomas  and  Santa  Cru£. 

The  force  destined  for  this  [Hirpbee  coastirted 
of  ihe  third  and  eleventh  regiments  of  foot,  the 
ei^th  West-India  regiment,  and  a  detadmient 
<^  die  Royal  Artillery ;  the  whole  under  lieu^ 
tmant-general  Tri^.  The  squadron  appeared 
before  St.  Bartholomew  on  the  nineteenth  of 
March,  and  as  the  idand  was  wlurily  unprepared 
for  defence,  its  military  establishment  consisting 
merely  of  twenty-one  men,  it  jurrradered  at  the 
first  summons. 

Having  been  joined,  on  the  twenty-tiurd,  by 
a  stnmg  ranforcement  from  En^and,  the  cob»- 
manders  resolved  to  attempt  the  reduction  ot  the 
nei^bouring  island  of  St.  Martin's,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  their  recent  acquisition.  St. 
Martin's  was  in  the  joint  occupation:  of  the 
Franch  and  Dutch;  and  it  was  not  very  pro-' 
baUe  Uutt  the  French  would  be  qiiiet  n^hbours, 
whatever  the  Dutdi  might  be.  The  fleet  stood 
into  Little  Cole  Bay,  on  the  morning  of  thp 
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timnty««fourtfi,  and  die  troops  were  got  reidy.for 
(Utembarloition.  One  brigade,  of  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  men,  was  destined  to  attaek  Fort 
Cb^terfield,  near  the  town  of  Marigot,  which  is 
situated  in  the  French  quarter  of  the  island.  The 
second  brigade,  led  by  Brig^ier-general  Midt- 
land,  was  to  land  near  Fort  Amsterdam,  aiul  t» 
reduce  that  fort,  and  ^  town  of  Philipsbarf^, 
in  the  Dutch,  quarter. 

It  was  expected  that  the  principal  resistance 
would  be  made  at  Fort  Chesterfield,  but,  contrary 
to  this  expectation,  the  6nemy  had  concentrated 
nearly  the  whole  of  tlieir  force  in  thd  Ddtch 
quarter.    At  first  they  sqemed  disposed  to  make 
a  vigorous  opposition.    A  large  body  of  them, 
with  two  field  pieces,  fdil  upon  four  companies 
€i  tlie  sixty^fourth  regiment,  headed  by  lieu- 
tenant«colonel  Pakenham,  and  two  companies  of 
the  ei^th  West-India  regiment.    They  were, 
however,  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  dieir  cannon, 
and  of  fi%  ov  sixty  men.    The  West-India  regi- 
ment, composed  of  new  negroes,  who  had  n^vor 
before  fi&ced  a  foe,  behaved  upon  this  occasion 
with  the  utmost  ^llantry.    This  rude  repulse 
had  the  eSkct  of  thoroughly  discouraging  the 
enemy ;  so  that,  before  the  close  of  the  day,  th^ 
J  laid  down  their  arms,  and  the  colony  remamed 
^  in  the  possession  of  the  British.    One  privateer 
(tf  twelve  guns,  and  Several  vessels,  fell  into  the  , 
power  of  the  victors. 
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The  g^n^nd  add  admiritl  neit  pro^edded  to    chap. 
St  ThothiB  and  St.  John,  and  tbcdce  ta  Smta   J^ 
Cru2,  all  of  which  colotiied  liubmifted  wiftidirt     ^•^*- 
ittemptitig  any  reslstante^  the  governors  hising 
not  only  without  die  means  of  temiitigy  but  even 
]gik>riint  ^t  wa^  was  declared  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  northern  pdwers. 

The  lagfl  evettt  which  occurred  dnrmg  this 
war  wai^  the  capitulation  of  the  islimds  of  St 
£u^l^tia  and  Saba,  which  took  place  on  the 
tweiity.fii*t  of  April.  The  French  having  q«Jl* 
t^  St.  Btistatia,  Presi^ftit  Thomson  of  St  Chris- 
tophefr's  lost  not  a  moment  in  ordering  Lieuten^ 
ant-cel^el  Blunt  t6  ^il  with  a  detachm^t  to 
sekse  it,  with  the  double  view  of  giving  seciurity 
to  the  snrrdutiding  islands,  add  recoveriiig  a 
ntimbm'  of  negro^  who  had  eldped  Aiom  St. 
Christopher's.  A  hundred  men  were  deemed 
eamgh  to  execute  diis  service.  No  attiM]j>t  wae 
made  b  oppose  the  British.  Forty-^e^t  pieces 
of  cannon,  of  various  calibres,  were  found  upon 
the  b&cteries« 

Thd  contest  between  England  and  France 
had  now  continued  nearly  nine  years,  and  both 
parties  had  severely  su£fer^.  Neither  of  the 
belligerent  powers  could  expect  to  pin  much  by 
C0tttk!^ing  hostilities  agaig^t  the  oAer;  but 
Fi«nce  had  less  to  pin  than  England,  whofile 
naval  ascendancy  it  was  in  vain  for  her  to  at- 
tempt  to  destroy.    Her  own  na^  was  crushed ; 
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CHAP,     ttait  of  htr  fatigued  and  reluctant  allies  was 
Ji^    scarcely  if  at  all  in  a  better  state;  and  the  hope 
^^'      which  had  looked  to  the  northern  powers  for 
maritiroe  aid,  was  blasted  by  the  thunder  of 
Nelson  at  Copenhagen.    It  was,  for  sereral  rea- 
sons, of  importance  to  the  Fh^t  Consul  to  ^  a 
breathing  time,  and  to  recover  by  peace  those 
colonies  which  there  was  hardly  a  possibility  of 
wresting  by  wajr  from  the  grasp  of  his  potent  ad- 
versary.     On  the  other  hand,  the  British  minis* 
iers,  newly  come  into  ofllce,  having  little  nataral 
hold  of  the  country,  and,  therefore,  willing  to 
gain  popularity  with  the  multitude,  were  not 
averse  from  bringing  the  conflict  to  a  close.  The 
result  of  this  feeling  on  both  sides  was  the  peace 
of  Amiens.     Many  persons  hailed  this  peace 
with  unfeigned  delight,  and  flattered  themselves 
that  the  restored  friendship  of  the  two  countries 
would  be  of  long  duration ;  but  other  and  sharper- 
sifted  politicians  derided  those  pacific  dreams, 
and  predicted  that,  at  no  distant  period^  Enghnd 
would  be  compelled  to  resume  the  sword,  and, 
under  less  favourable  circumstances  than  the 
present,  to  contend  for  her  very  existence^  with  a 
mote  inveterate,  artful,  and  formidable  foe  tiian 
had  yet  been  opposed  to  her. 

If  we  look  to  the  result  of  this  war,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  confess  that  it  was  not  such  as 
could  afibrd  any  gratification  to  British  feelii^. 
The  first  object  of  the  contest^  namely^  the  put- 
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tii^  dowm  of  the  republican  gov^ifusent,  was  chap. 
never  vigorously  and  wisely  pursued,  and  wai.  >^^^ 
«urly  abandoned.  The  second  declared  object,  ^^^• 
diat  of  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for 
the  future^  can  scarcely,  by  any  perversion  of 
language,  be  said  to  have  been  attained.  On 
the  European  omtinwt,  the  power  of  Franee 
was  immensely  aggrandized ;  in  her  colonies  she 
lost  nothing.  Nay,  she  was,  in  fieu^t^  exceeding 
benefited  by  their  temporary  submission  to  her 
ttiemy ;  as  that  enemy  restored  them  fructified 
by  an  abundant  portion  of  British  capital.  The 
gains  of  En^and  were  Ceylon  in  the  east,  and 
Trinidad  in  the  west;  acquisitions  which  afforded 
f&tA\e  themes  of  sarcasm  and  bitter  scorn  to 
tliose  who  disapproved  of  tibe  peace  of  Amiens, 
and  which  were  certainly  by  no  means  commen- 
surate with  her  exertions  and  sacrifices,  and  were 
still  less  adequate  to  secure  her  in  future  from  a 
repetition  of  the  dangers  which  had  threatened 
her  in  the  past. 

Yet,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  West  ladies,  had 
success  depended  only  on  a  lavish,  and  it  may  be 
said  a  careless,  expenditui^  of  blood  and  treasure, 
it  could  not  have  failed  to  crown  the  British 
efforts.  Not  less,  but  probably  rather  m6re,  than 
tiiirty  thousand  soldiers  were  victims  of  pesti^ 
lence  and  the  sword ;  more  than  as  many  millions 
of  mouQ^  w^e  spent  in  the  protracted  stru^le. 
It  would  be  easy  to  dtmcmstrate  tiiat  an  army  of 
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ffiiAf »    such  imgmtuda,  ^kilfiilly  comnwidadi  fod  tiniely 
employed  in  Europe,  might;,  nt  various  epoc^  ^ 


^^^'  the  wftr,  hive  acqeippli8be4  the  ruio  qf  the  r^ 
pubUcfui  goveroiD^Dt.  But  the  fr^cUpps  i^hicft 
mig^t  haw  coiaposed  it  w^re,  on  th^  qoiilrary, 
destined  to  roouWer  away  wpele^Jy  and  iqglopv 
OT»ly,  in  a  coqt^st  with  m  wwortby  fpe,  or  ^ 
fMTfy  to  die  ray*gp#  pf  diwa«e.  St.  Pomingo,  ia 
partlcubr,  wa»  a  ^ouriag  apd  unfothoapaWe 
^Ipb  for  the  ewall^wipg  yp  of  money  and  of 
*  Uy«L 

The  row^ter  error  ^  ih^m  who  sendufited  thf 
war  seemi  to  have  been  their  prajcti^^  pf  n^ver 
rwMidg  themaelvf^  to  an  e¥<prtioo  wbiph  <boi44> 
at  the  very  outset,  overhear  all  reswtaijc^  op  thp 
part  of  the  eneniy,  and  should  3ubsequently  ^a- 
sure  obedience,  by  rendering  rebellion  hopele#{i. 
Had  the  force  originally  eonfid^d  to  3ir  Charles 
Omf  heea  suffieient  to  sweep  the  republicans 
froQ)  the  French  ifJands,  ^^  n)ight  have  retained 
a  firm  hold  of  our  conquests,  infinite  bloodsbed 
would  have  been  spared,  and  Grenada  and  St. 
Vincent's  would  not  have  been  exposed  to  be 
desolated  by  a  licentions  banditti.  The  saniq  inay 
he  said  with  respect  to  thi;  armament  which  was 
placed  under  the  command  pf  Sir  JWph  Abfr- 
cromby,  Bnt,  instead  of  making  war  m  a  greaf 
scale,  thpae  who  bad  the  mai»agiMPwt  pf  affairs, 
and  whp^  it  mK>t  be  renaembprcd,  bad  almost 
imlimited  mfiAs,  rfipsfi  J»  cpb^  ^h^mpfjves  \q 
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an  unmeaning  succession  of  petty  efforts.  In*  chap. 
stead  of  setting  on  foot  a  formidable  army,  which  v^^^ 
might  at  once  strike  a  decisive  blow,  they  pre-  ^^^' 
ferred  to  have  an  army  originally  too  weak  for 
its  purpose,  which  hourly  diminished  in  strength, 
and  of  which  the  thinned  and  dispirited  rank* 
were  hardly  filled  up  by  th^  scanty  reinforcements 
from  the  mother  country.  They  recruited  for 
the  hospital  and  the  grave;  not  for  the  breach 
and  the  field  of  battle.  Such  a  mode  of  warfare 
is,  of  all  others,  the  best  calculated  to  exhaust 
the  military  resources  of  a  state,  and  to  degrade 
its  military  character.  Boldness,  promptitude, 
sind  energy,  are  among  the  foremost  of  the  quali- 
ties which  should  be  possessed  by  men  wha  are 
de3irous  to  bring  a  contest  to  a  glorious  cooclu- 
sien.  These  were  undoubtedly  wanting  in  the 
ministers  who  had  the  direction  of  the  West- 
Indian  war ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  wonderful 
that  the  effect  produced  fell  so  lamentably  short 
of  what  might  rea3onably  have  been  expected, 
from  the  means  which  were  employed* 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens. — fFar  recom- 
menced  in  the  West  Indies. — Landir^  effected 
at  St.  Lucia. — Mome  Fortune  taken  by  storm. 
—Surrender  of  the  island  of  Tobago.— Reduc- 
tion  of  Demerara,  Essequibo  and  Berbice. — 
Expedition  against  Antigua  defeated. — Pro- 
ceedings of  the  squadron  off*  St.  Domingo. — 
Surrender  of  Rochanibeau.  —  Conquest  of 
Surinam. — A  French  squadron  arrives  in  the 
West  Indies. ^^Contributions  levied  by  it  upon 
Dominica  and  other  islands. — A  second  squa- 
dron^  under  Admiral  Villeneuve,  arrives  at 
Martinico. — Surrender  of  the  Diamond  Rock. 
— Campaign  of  1 806  entirely  naval. — Capture 
of  a  French  squadron  by  Admiral  Duckworth. 
^ — The  French  fleet  y  under  GuillaumeZy  arrives 
at  Martinico. — Capture  of  the  Pomona^  off 
the  coast  of  Cuba. — Curagoa  taken  by  Certain 
Brisbane. 

CTAP.  The  peace,  or  rather  hollow  truce^  of  Amiens 
was  but  of  short  duration.  The  continued  en- 
croachments of  the  French  ruler,  his  contemptu- 
ous insolence,  and  his  obvious  designs  against  the 
safety  of  this  cotintry^  rendered  it  impossible  any 
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longer  to  remain  at  amity  with  a  power  which  it    chap; 
was  less  dangerous  to  encounter  as  an  enemy  than     v>Sj 
to  receive  as  a  friend.  In  little  more  than  eighteen      ^^^' 
months  the  sword  was  once  more  drawn,  aold  a 
contest  was  commenced,  which,   as  bad  been 
predicted,  was  to  be  carried  on  with  far  greater 
violence  than  any  former  one  had  been,  and  was 
not  to  be  terminated  till  after  a  long  and  weary 
struggle,  and  the  final  ruin  of  one  of  the  contend^ 
idg  parties. 

The  West  Indies  were,  of  course,  again  a 
theatre  for  warlike  Of)erations.  It  was  fortunate 
for  Great  Britain,  that  the  First  Consul  had  bent 
all  his  miUtary  efforts  to  the  recovery  of  St.  Do- 
4ningo,  so  as  to  leave  his  other  islands  in  a  com- 
paratively unguarded  state,  and  that  the  powerful 
army  which  Le  Clerc  had  landed  in  that  colony 
was  reduced  to  a  most  deplorable  situation^  by  the 
pertinacious  hostility  of  its  negro  opponents,  and 
the  malignity  of  the  climate.  Had  St.  Domingo 
been  easily  reddced  to  subjection,  the  French 
troops  would,  at  this  moment,  have  been  ready 
to  pour  down  upon  the  British  possessions;  and, 
however  favourable  to  us  the  result  of  the  conflict 
mi^t  have  been,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our 
colonies  would  have  severely  suffered.  As  it  was, 
the  French,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  were 
in  no  conditbn  to  form  any  schemes  of  conquest 
or  invasion ;  and  the  British  had,  in  consequence, 
foil  opportunity  to  act  vigorously  against  them. 
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CHAP,  St.  Lucia  was  the  first  object  against  which 

*  N^>^  Qur  arms  were  directed.  The  troops  were  em-' 
iw,  ^)arked  at  Barbadoes^  on  the  nineteenth  of  June, 
and  on  the  tweoty^first  they  were  disembarked  in 
.  Choc  Bay.  At;  haJf  past  five  in  the  afternoon, 
the  French  putposts  were  driven  ini  and  the  town 
of  Castries  was  taken.  The  governor,  Qeneral 
Nog^s,  retired  with  the  whole  of  his  force  to  the 
Strong  post  of  Morpe  Fortune.  As  he  refi^^od 
to  accede  to  any  terms,  and  as  the  approaching 
raiffSi  on  which  the  French  commander  doubtless 
relied]  ^ould  ipake  it  almost  impracticable  feo 
cdrry  on  a  siege,  General  Grinfield,  notwith- 
standing  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  resolved 
to  atten^pt  an  immediate  assault.  The  storming 
topk  place  at  four  oVloci^  i^  the  mornbg.  For 
some  time  the  g^rison  made  a  gallant  stand ; 
but  the  spirit  of  the  as^ilant^  at  length  over** 
f»me  ^very  obstacle*  In  half  an  hour  all  the 
worj^p  Wf riQ  carried  at  th^  point  of  the  bayon^ 
It  reflect^  hi^  honour  on  the  ^nquerors,  thM» 
$rof9  \W  mpipent  w^ien  they  hftd  e^^ted  their 
entrance  into  the  fprtre^ss,  ^eir  aninio^ity  ww  at 
9Sk  end,  ftpd  not  a  jingle  individual  pf  their  U^ 
^p^mie^  wf^  either  Iffll^.  or  wounded.  T^e  to^| 
}p§«,  |!^  f);dn  ^d  hurt,  on  our  side  .wi»  hetwefm  one 
hundred  aivjl  thirty  and  one  h»pdrcd  and  forty 
men.  That  pf  the  French  wa$  considerable; 
and  the  number  of  thf^  prisoners  was  six  hundred 
and  forty.    Thifi  l?^w  wa»  decisive  of  the  fate 
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of  the  cQlony ;  Pigeon  Island  and  all  the  other     chap. 
pQ9t»  bei^  delivered  up  without  a  further  strug-* 

rrom  St.  Lucia,  after  a  stay  of  qnly  thr^ 
days^  Qeneral  Grinfield  proceeded  to  Tobagp, 
which  he  reached  on  th^  thirtieth  of  Jum-  In 
thip  inland  he  was  3ure  to  meet  with  no  ag^n  or 
secfi^jt  resistance  from  the  colotiists,  nearly  all  of 
thend  £i»glish?  and  who  had  reluctantly  retpmed 
Uflder  the  dominipn  of  France,  in  cpnspqoence  pf 
l^he  treaty  of  Amiens.  The  forces  were  landed 
^d  marched  to  Scarborough,  without  any  oppo- 
sition being  attempted  cm  (he  part  of  the  enen^y, 
except  from  a  single  battery,  quickly  silenced  at 
the  moment  of  disembarkation.  The  governor, 
Geperal  Ce^sar  Berthier,  was^  in  truth,  too  weak 
to  qadeavour  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  British. 
Qn  the  ^vpt  summons  he  copsented  to  capitulate, 
and  ^is  feeble  garrison,  consistipg  of  somewhat 
n^r^  than  two  hundred  soldiery  and  sailors,  laid 
dowffi  their  arms,  on  co^ditipn  of  being  allowed 
tp  rjetiim  to  France. 

The  cploniqi^  c^f  Pemerara,  Es^^quibo  and 
l^rhw^p  were  the  ne>^t  hostile  possessions  whi<^ 
Si^hipi^ed  to  pur  ayfhority.  It  would  be  i^  PUF' 
i^irpio»  of  l^pgqagB  tp  tew  them  ?oaq«est%  «» 
j^ejf  jyillingly  plwpd  thjwsdlves  ynder  firitisli 
(MTQi^tiRP-  Dufiflg  th?  ^iterval  between  ttm 
surrender  in  1796  and  the  peace  pf  Amiens, 
iQSny  Eiigjish  subjects  hc^d  sealed  In  tN»?;i  and 
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CHAP,    tlie  Dutch  colonists  tliemselves  were,  in  general. 

Tin.  . 

v>s^  not  unfriendly  to  their  new  rulers.  This  alone, 
^®^^-  even  without  the  dread  of  the  destruction  inevi- 
tably arising  from  our  enmity,  should  tbey  be  rash 
enough  to  provoke  it,  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  make  the  people  of  Demerara  reluctant  to 
oppose  us.  But  at  this  moment  they  had  a 
strong  reason  for  looking  to  us  as  deliverers, 
rather  than  as  enemies.  The  notorious  Victor 
Hugues  was  now  governor  of  Cayenne,  and  the 
spirit  of  mischief  was  as  much  alive  in  him  as 
ever.  He  had  collected  around  him  a  formidable 
band  of  desperadoes,  with  which  it  was  his  avow- 
ed intention,  first  to  seize  upon  Dutch  Guiana, 
and  then  to  proceed  to  revolutionize  the  British 
West-India  colonies.  Such  a  threat  as  this,  from 
such  a  pnan,  was  not  a  little  calculated  to  excite 
alarm  in  his  Batavian  neighbours.  Certain  that 
the  colonial  force  was  not  strong  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  the  introductory  part  of  his 
project,  a  portion  of  the  colonists  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  Barbadoes,  to  apply  for  succour* 
A  flag  of  truce  was  immediately  sent  from  that 
island,  with  an  Essequibo  proprietor  on  board, 
and  through  his  medium  the  ulterior  mode  of 
proceeding  is  believed  to  have  been  settled. 
The  Netley  was  also  stationed  off  the  coast,  to 
procure  information,  and  collect  boats  to  ccmvey 
the  troops  on  shore. 

This  having  been  done,  a  divbion,  under 
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General  Griofield.  sailed  from  Barbadoes  on  the    chap. 

vin. 
last  day  of  August,  and  arrived  off  the  river  of 

Demerara  on  the  eighteenth  of  the  following 
month.  A  summons  was  sent  in,  which,  of 
course,  produced  an  immediate  surrender.  De^ 
H^rara  and  Essequibo  were,  in  consequence, 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Britbh,  on  the  sao^ 
day ;  and  Colonel  Nicholson  was  then  detached 
p>  Bo^bice^  which  was  yielded  up  to  him  on  t^ie 
twenty-fourth.  Had  the  colonists  not  considered 
the  seeming  invaders  as  friends,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  mi^t  have  made  the  reduction  of  these 
(polcmies  an  arduous  task ;  as  their  force  was  not 
short  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  men,  and 
the  shallowness  of  the  water,  for  some  distance 
from  the  land,  would  have  rendered  the  disem- 
biurkation  of  the  troops  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
undertaking  in  the  face  of  a  resolute  enemy. 

While  this  expedition  was  on  its  way  to  De- 
merara, the  governor  of  Guadaloupe  formed  a 
acheme,  which,  had  it  been  successful,  would 
imve  done  considerable  damage,  and  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  inconvenience  to  our  navy.  His 
deeiga  was  to  destroy  the  port  and  dock-yard  of 
£Q|^h  Harbour,  in  Antigua.  For  this  purpose 
he  embarked  sev^n  hundred  men,  in  thirteen 
achoooers.  Fortunately,  however,  they  had  not 
time  to  complete  their  flliort  passi^  Theywene 
fallen  in  with,  on  the  fifth  of  September^  by  the 
Emerald  frigate,  wbkh  captured  three  of  them, 
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CHAf.  lihd  drove  the  rest  of  them  back  to  GnUMmpe/ 
under  the  batteries  of  ivhich  they  with  diflStUlty 
escaped. 

St.  Domitigo^  which  waft  now  the  grave  of  a 
French  army,  as  it  had  formerly  been  of  a  Bri^y 
proved  also  in  no  smaH  degree  injurious  to  th6 
navy  of  France.  At  the  latter  end  of  June  a 
British  squadron  appeared  off  that  island,  and 
was  eicceedingly  active  in  harassing  the  &ietnyi 
and  intercepting  succours.  The  M ignonn^  cor- 
vette, of  eighteen  guns,  was  cut  out  of  Capi 
Nicholas  Mole,  on  the  twenty-nindi  of  June»  by 
the  boats  of  the  Goliath ;  on  the  first  of  July, 
La  Creole  frigate,  of  forty-four  guns,  vrith  Gene- 
ral Morgan,  his  staff,  and  five  hundred  and  thhty 
French  troops,  was  captured  off  the  same  places 
by  Commodore  Bayntun,  who  likewise  took  a 
schooner,  on  the  same  day,  with  a  hundtied  blOdd^ 
hounds  froni  Cuba ;  and^  on  the  eleventh,  Cap- 
tain Bissel,  in  the  Racoon  sloop,  made  hitnMtf 
mastt^r  of  the  Lodi  of  twenty  guns,  after  an  a<^dft 
of  forty  minutes.  Numerous  small  artned  ves«- 
sels  also  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  British  cruiiiers. 
Gape  Frani^ois  was  now  closely  invested  on  all 
sides,  and,  as  there  was  every  probability  that  It 
must  eventually  fall,  the  Du  Quesne  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  and  the  Dugay  Trdain,  of  the  satue 
force,  made  an  effort,  on  tiie  twenly-fouttih  of 
July,  to  quit  the  harbour,  and  elude  the  vigilance 
of  our  fleet.    In  thii^  they  w^rc  but  partly  sue- 
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c^toftlL  Th^  were  {mrsued  by  the  Vanguard  chap. 
atid  the  Elephant.  After  a  chase  of  twenty-^uf 
hours,  the  Du  Quesne  struck  her  colourd  to  the 
Vanguard,  and  was  carried  into  Jamaica.  The 
Du^y  Trouin  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
from  her  pursuers. 

Closely  pressed  by  their  negro  opponents, 
who  were  justly  incensed  at  the  cruelties  of  which 
tb^  enemies  had  been  guilty,  the  situation  of 
the  French  in  the  various  towns  on  the  coast 
soon  became  exceedingly  critical,  and  their  fears 
(tfioportionably  exdted.    They  had,  indeed,  little 
to  hope,  and  much  to  dfead,  from  men  whose 
passions  were  seldom  under  strict  controul^  and 
who  had  beai  irritated  beyond  human  endurance. 
Id  tM^  emergency  it  appear^  to  be  wiser  t^ 
dir^m  themselves  on  the  merey  of  a  civilised  foe, 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  falling  into  the  power  ef 
those  from  whom  mercy  Was  scarcely  to  be  ex^ 
pected.    G^eral  d'Henin,  the  governor  of  Sfc 
Marc,  was  the  first  who  acted  oft  this  prin^ 
cifde.    His  safety  and  that  of  his  troops  had, 
however,  been  already  secured  by  British  kind^ 
mss.    Having  been  informed  by  Oei^ral  Des^ 
safines  that  he  meant  immediately  to  summon 
the  town,  which  was  reduced  to  the  most  pitiable 
exti^mity,  Admird  Sir  J.  Duckworth  had  stipu- 
kled  with  him,  that,  in  case  of  the  surrender  of 
tiie  FiCTch,  they  ^ould  be  spared,  and  maithed  to 
the  Mote,  to  be  put  into  his  hands.  But  General 
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CHAP.    d'Heoin  did  not  wait  for  the  siunmons  of  tlif 
>J^    i^^ffo  chief.    The  Vanguard  having,  on  the  se- 

^*^  cond  of  September,  been  sent  round  to  St.  Marc, 
he  dispatched  a  flag  of  truce  on  board,  with  an 
offer  to  capitulate,  which  wag  accepted  by  Cap- 
tain Walker.  A  corvette  of  twelve  guns,  and 
two  brigs,  were  delivered  up  to  the  captain.^ The 
garrison  amounted  to  eight  hundred  and  fiAy 
men,  who  were  in  the  most  deplorable  state,  they 
having  for  a  long  while  been  suffering  under  an 
almost  total  privation  of  food. 

Thb  example  was  followed,  in  the  course  of 
a  week,  by  die  commander  at  Fort  Dauphin ; 
not,  however,  till  the  cannon  of  the  Theseus  had 
rendered  his  situation  entirely  hopdess.  Captain 
Bligh,  of  that  ship,  finding  that  the  small  coast- 
ing craft  of  the  enemy  sheltered  themselves  under 
the  batteries  of  Fort  Dauphin,  where  a  fr^te 
was  also  lying  at  anchor,  resolved  to  make  hinir 
s^  master  of  at  least  the  frigate^  With  this 
purpose  he  placed  his  vessd  within  musket-shot* 
of  Fort  Labouque,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harboiu*) 
the  fire  of  which  he  speedily  silenced.  The  fii- 
geUe  then  hauled  down  l^er  colours;  and  the 
commander  of  the  town,  now  deprived  of  the 
means  of  resisting  the  blacks,  also  surrendered 
with  his  troops,  and.  was  conveyed  to  Cape 
Francois.  Learning  that  General  Dumontaad 
his  suite  had  lately  been  taken  by  ^  .blacka,  and 

^         were  in  imminent  peril,  C^ptaiiji  Bli^hHOHUn^ 
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solicited  'Dessalines  for  their  release,  iand  was'  chap. 
gratified  by  obtaining  it.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  month.  General  Brunette,  who  commanded 
at  Aux  Cayes,  was  added  to  the  number  of  those 
who  sought  the  protection  of  the  British,  to  avert 
the  danger  which  they  dreaded  from  the  resent- 
ment of  the  negroes. 

Cape  Frdnfois,  where  General  Rochambeau 
commanded,  hdd  out  more  than  two  months 
longer.  At  length  necessity  compelled  the  French 
general  to  open  a  negociation  with  the  besiegers. 
On  the  19th  of  November,  Dessalines,  probably 
anxious  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  island, 
consented  that  the  garrison  should  retire,  within 
ten  days,  in  their  own  ships,  and  should  leave 
their  sick  in  the  hospitals,  who,  on  their  recovery, 
should  be  sent  to  France  in  neutral  vessels. 
With  a  shameless  want  of  gdbd  faith,  of  which 
too  many  of  his  countrymen  have  given  examples, 
Rochambeau,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
signing  this  capitulation,  commissioned  two  offi- 
cers to  treat  on  the  same  subject  with  the  British 
admiral.  Not  a  word  was  hinted  of  the  agree- 
ment into  which  he  had  entered  with  Dessalines. 
His  terms  were  rejected,  and  others  proposed  to 
hini,  of  which  he  refused  to  accept.  He  most 
probably  indulged  a  hope  that  the  stormy  wea- 
ther, whidi  then  prevailed,  would  blow  the 
blockading  squadron  off  the  coast,  and  thus 
afford  him  a  chance  of  flight     In  this  he  was 
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cuAF.  disappointed.  The  port  was  watched  with  a 
persevering  vigilance  which  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  escape.  He  was  now  placed^  by  his  own 
duplicity,  in  an  awkward  dilemma.  Without, 
was  tlie  blockading  squadron,  ready  to  rush  upoa 
bim  the  instant  that  he  moved ;  within,  were  the 
blacks,  who  threatened  to  sink  and  destroy  the 
ships  and  troops  with  red-hot  shot,  if  he  delayed 
his  departure  from  the  harbour.  In  this  emer- 
gcsncy  he  was  glad  to  implore  the  British  admiral 
4o  obtain  him  a  short  respite  firom  the  blacks,  till 
some  sort  of  capitulation  could  be  drawn  up. 
This  was  done,  though  not  without  difficulty, 
as  Dessalines  could  hardly  be  dissuaded  from 
carrying  his  threat  into  execution.  The  result 
was,  that  three  frigates  and  seventeen  smaller 
vessels  hauled  down  their  colours,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  garrison,  consisting  of  about  eight 
tiiousand  men,  all  that  were  left  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  became  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Mole  was  still  held  by  a  small  forcCi 
under  General  Noailles.  When  summoned,  on 
the  second  of  December,  by  Captain  Loring,  he 
declined  to  comply ;  asserting  at  the  same  time 
that  he  had  five  months  provisions.  But  on  that 
very  night  he  silently  evacuated  the  post,  and 
put  his  garrison  on  board  of  six  veissels.  The 
brig  in  which  he  was  embarked  had  the  good 
'  fortune  to  escape ;  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
were  captured  by  the  British.    Thus  terminated 
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the  French  expedition  for  the  re-cooqueit  of  St    cha^. 
Domingo.  ^<i»v-w 

Surinam  was  the  sole  object  against  which»  ^®^ 
in  the  year  1804,  the  British  arms  were  directed ; 
and  it  did  not  fall  quite  so  easily  as  its  sister 
colony  of  Demei'ara  had  done.  Paramaribo,  the 
capital  of  this  colony,  is  situated  on  the  Surinam 
river,  some  distance  above  its  junction  with  the 
Commewyne.  The  town  itself  is  unfortified^  but 
several  strong  works  guard  and  make  difficult 
the  approach  to  it.  On  the  right  bank  of  tlie 
Surinam,  near  its  entrance  into  the  sea^  is  the 
baUery  of  Braam*s  point,  mounting  seven  guns ; 
higher  up  is  the  battery  Fredirici,  of  twelve  heavy 
guns;  and  at  a  small  distance  beyond,  is  Fort 
L^den,  of  twelve  guns.  At  the  confluence  of 
the  Surinam  and  the  Commewyne,  and  crossing 
its  fire  with  that  of  Fort  Leyden,  is  Fort  Amster*- 
dto),  on  which  are  mounted  upwards  of  eighty 
pieces  of  ordnance.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Surinam,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Fort  Amster- 
dam, is  Fort  Purmerind,  which  contains  twelve 
guns,  and  is  protected  on  its  rear  and  flanks  by 
almost  impracticable  morasses  and  woods.  Still 
Anther  up  the  stream,  and  close  to  the  town, 
irhich,  however,  it  does  not  defend  to  the  land- 
wai'd^  is  Fort  Zealandi^,  in  which  are  ten  gws. 
The  ;  natural  obstacles  are  equally  formidably. 
From  tl^  shallowness  of  the  water  off  the  coast, 
and  111  the  Sorinam^  a  landing  can  be  effected 
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GHAP.  only  at  the  top  of  the  tide,  and  on  certain  points ; 
and,  from  the  marshy  and  woody  nature  of  the 
interior,  it  can  be  traversed  only  by  means  of 
the  rivers  and  creeks  by  which  it  is  intersected. 
In  aid  of  all  this,  the  Dutch  commodore,  Bloys 
Van  Treslong,  had  skilfully  availed  himself  of 
his  naval  resources.  The  Proserpine  of  thirty- 
two  guns,  the  Pylades  corvette  of  eighteen  guns, 
and  three  merchantmen,  carrying  each  from  eight 
to  twelve  guns,  were  formed  in  line,  between 
Forts  Purmerind  and  Amsterdam;  a  schooner 
of  ten  guns  covered  the  shore  at  Voorburg ;  and 
seven  gun-boats  were  employed  as  circumstances 
required.  The  whole  of  the  naval  and  military 
force  exceeded  two  thousand  men. 

The  British  forces  intended  for  the  reduction 
of  the  colony  scarcely  amounted  to  an  equal 
number.  After  a  voyage  of  twenty  days  from 
fiarbadoes,  they  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Surinam  river  cm  the  25th  of  April.  As  there 
was  no  probability  of  opening  a  direct  way  up 
the  river,  the  general.  Sir  Charles  Green,  re- 
solved to  turn  the  positions  of  the  enemy.  For 
this  purpose  Brigadier-general  Maitland  was  dis- 
patched, with  about  seven  hundred  men,  to  effect 
a  landing  at  Warrapa  creek,  which  lies  about 
ten  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  the  Surinam.  The 
•Commewyne,  for  more  than  this  distance  before 
its  junction  with  the  Surinam,  runs  in  a  parallel 
line  with  the  sea,  so  as  to.fonn  a  sort  of  penin- 
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sula.     By  landing  at  Warrapa  creek,  th6refor6,     chap. 
and  marching  across  the  isthmus,  the  troops     v^/w 
woidd  become  masters  of  the  course  of  the  Cora-      '^®^' 
mewyne,  and  might  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of 
plantation  boats,  to  convey  them  tp  the  rear  of 
Fort  Amsterdam.     This  movement  would  also 
cut  off  a  considerable  detachment,  which  was 
posted  at  Fort  Brandwacht,  on  the  Mud  creek. 
At  the  same  time  three  ships  were  ordered  to 
attack  the  battery  on  Braam's  point,  in  order  to    . 
enable  the  squadron  to  proceed  up  the  Surinam 
as  far  as  possible.     Both   these  services  were 
completely  effected.    The  division  under  Briga- 
dier-general Maitland  made  good  its  landing  in 
the  one  quarter;  and^  in  the  other,  the  Dutch 
battery  was  silenced  and  taken  possession  of, 
after  a  few  broadsides  from  the  ships.     A  sum- 
mons was  then  sent  to  the  governor,  but  he 
refused  to  listen  to  any  proposition  for  a  sur- 
render. 

The  ships  now  moved  up  the  river,  as  close 
as  was  practicable  to  Forts  Leyden  and  Fredirici, 
which  was  accomplished  by  dint  of  much  exer- 
tion, the  Emerald  sometimes  forcing  her  way 
through  three  feet  of  mud.  An  attack  on  Fort 
Purmerind  was  meditated,  but  the  state  of  the 
tides  would  not  allow  of  its  being  carried  into 
effect  On  the  twenty-ninth  the  country  below 
Forts  Leyden  and  Fredirici  was  reconnoitred, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  a  way  might  be  opened 
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rear.  This  the  general  resolved  to  do  without 
delay.  Accordingly,  between  ten  and  eleven  at 
nighty  a  hundred  and  forty  men  of  the  sixty-^fourth 
regiment,  led  by  the  Hon.  Colonel  Cranstoun, 
thirty  artificers  and  workmen  with  felling  axes, 
and  thirty  seamen,  commanded  by  Captains 
Maxwell,  Ferris,  and  Richardson,  the  whole 
under  the  orders  of  Brigadier-general  Hughes, 
as^sted  by  Lieutenant«colonel  Shipley,  w«re 
landed  at  Resolution  plantation,  whence  they 
proceeded  through  the  woods  with  their  negro 
guides.  Through  the  quantity  of  rain,  which 
had  recently  fallen,  the  naturally  difficult  path 
was  become  nearly  impassible.  The  troops, 
nevertheless,  persevered,  and,  after  five  hours  toil- 
some march,  they  arrived  in  the  rear  of  the  Fre- 
dirici  battery.  They  had  not  been  able  to 
approach  undiscovered.  The  enemy  were  pre- 
pared for  their  reception,  and  opened  upon  them 
a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  grape.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  assailants  pushed  forward  with  fixed 
bayonets,  entered  the  work,  and  compelled  its 
defenders  to  take  shelter  in  Fort  Leyden.  As 
the  Dutch  retired  they  set  fire  to  their  powder 
magazine,  by  the  explosion  of  which  a  few  British 
officers  and  men  were  severely  wounded.  Not  a 
moment,  however,  was  lost  by  the  assailants,  in 
completing  the  service  on  which  they  were  en-^ 
gaged.    The  only  road  to  Fort  Leyden  was  by  a 
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narrow  causeway,  of  seven  hundred  yards  in    chap. 
length,  enfiladed  by  five  pieces  of  cannon.  Along    n^>^ 
this  causeway,  and  under  the  fire  of  the  artillery,      ^^^ 
they  pressed  on  till  they  reached  the  fort,  which 
they  immediately  assaulted  with  the  bayonet 
Panic-struck  by  their  intrepidity,  the  garrison        ' 
now  called  out  for  quarter ;  and,  irritated  as  the 
troops  were  by  the  late  explosion,  they  extended 
mercy  to  their  enefaiies,  who  laid  down  their 
arms,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
men;  about  thirty  more  having  previously  made 
their  escape  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

This  success  removed  the  chief  obstacles  to 
the  further  progress  of  the  invaders.  It  opened 
the  communication  with  Brigadier-general  Mait- 
land,  who  had  by  this  time  reached  the  upper 
part  of  the  Commewyne,  it  secured  a  position 
from  which  an  effectual  fire  could  be  opened 
upon  Fort  Amsterdam,  and  it  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  finest  portion  of  the  colony,  which 
abounded  with  resources  of  every  kind.  AH  the 
troops  were  now  disembarked  at  Fort  Leyden, 
and  marched,  by  the  north  bank  of  the  Com- 
mewyne, to  nearly  opposite  Zooland's  plantation, 
where  it  was  intended  to  cross  the  river,  and 
form  a  junction  with  the  division  of  General 
Maitland.  The  stores,  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion, were  also  conveyed  into  the  Commewyne, 
in  which  river  a  naval  force  was  established. 
The  enemy  in  Fort  Amsterdam  endeavoured  to 
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CHAP,  obstruct  these  labours^  by  a  cannonade^  but  they 
were  speedily  silenced  by  the  throwing  of  a  few 
shells. 

On  the  third  of  May,  General  Maitland  ef- 
fected a  landing  on  the  south  side  of  the  Com- 
mewyne,  and  approached  within  a  mile  of  Fort 
Amsterdam,  extending  his  left  towards  the  Suri- 
nam, to  invest  the  fortress  comjdetely  on  the  side 
of  the  land .  The  remainder  of  the  army  prepared 
to  follow.  The  governor,  Lieutenant-colonel 
Batenburgh,  did  not,  however,  deem  it  prudent 
to  hazard  a  protracted  resistance.  Finding  that 
the  invaders  were  firmly  established,  he  proposed 
articles  of  capitulation,  which,  with  some  trifling 
modifications,  were  finally  agreed  to  by  the  Bri- 
tish military  and  naval  commanders.  The  gar- 
rison was  allowed  to  return  to  Holland^  and  to 
serve  the  Batavian  government,  on  condition  of 
not  bearing  arms  against  Great  Britain  and  her 
allies.  To  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  the 
terms  were  as  advantageous  as  cpuld  be  desired ; 
and  they  did  not  dissemble  the  pleasure  which 
they  felt,  that  the  result  of  the  contest  had  placed 
them  once  more  under  British  protection. 

The  great  body  of  the  French  navy  had 
hitherto  remained  in  a  nearly  quiescent  state. 
The  active  ruler  of  France,  however,  far  from 
neglecting  it,  had  omitted  nothing  which  could 
increase  its  numbers  and  efficiency,  and  at  length 
^nabl^  it  to  carry  into  effect  his  darling  scheme 
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of  wrestiog  the  trident  from  the  grasp  of  England,  chap. 
Ships  still  incessantly  occnfned  bis  thoughts,  wbat^ 
ever  might  be  his  ideas  widi  respect  to  colonies 
and  commerce.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the 
final  {Attainment  of  the  latter  was  df  far  less  con- 
sideration in  his  mind,  than  the  prospect  of  hu- 
miliating, perhaps  destroying,  a  powerful  and 
dangerous  rival,  and  reigning  on  the  sea  with  the 
same  despotic  authority  which  he  ex^cised  on 
the  land.  An  event  now  occurred,  by  which  a 
considerable  addition  was  made  to  his  naval  re* 
sources.  This  was  the  war  which  broke  out,  at 
the  close  of  1804,  between  England  and  Spain. 
As  the  British  fleets  would  henceforth  be  scat- 
tered over  a  wider  space,  and,  therefore,  be  less 
capable  of  co-operating,  would  probably  some- 
times be  of  inferior  strength  to  what  they  had 
been,  and  would  have  their  attention  distracted 
by  a  variety  of  objects,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
time  was  come  to  release  the  French  squadrons 
from  their  disgraceful  state  of  durance,  and  at 
least  to  harass  and  alarm  the  British  possessions, 
even  were  it  found  to  be  impossible  to  accomplish 
any  thing  of  greater  importance.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  people  every  petty  success  would,  as  he  well 
knew,  be  magnified  into  a  splendid  triumph ;  and 
ag^st  a  power  whose  dominions  were  so  widely 
extended  some  petty  successes  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  obtaip.  The  price  at  ¥^hich  they 
would  be  jbought,  does  not  seem  to  have  entered 
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CHAP,    at  all  into  the  calculations  which  he  made,  qr 
vni 
>^^^    was  undoubtedly  estimated  at  too  low  a  rate. 

^^^-  It  was  at  the  commencement  of  1805  that 

Napoleon  began  to  act  upon  his  newly*adopted 
system  of  naval  a^resdon.  His  first  effort  con- 
sisted in  sending  to  the  West  Indies,  under  Ad* 
miral  Missiessy,  a  squadron  of  five  sail  of  the 
line,  three  frigates,  two  brigs  and  some  other 
vessels,  with  four  thousand  troops  on  board. 
Missiessy  was  fortunate  enough  to  elude  the 
British  fleets,  and  to  arrive,  on  the  twentieth  of 
February,  at  Martinico,  where  he  landed  a  large 
quantity  of  muskets  and  ammunition.  After  a 
stay  there  of  only  twenty-four  hours,  he  sailed  for 
Dominica,  and  appeared  off  Roseau,  in  that 
island,  on  tte  morning  of  ^^he  twenty-second. 
At  first,  as  he  hoisted  British  colours,  he  was 
mistaken  for  a  friend,  and.  an  officer  was  sent  to 
<K>nduct  his  ships  into  the  port.  The  mistake 
was,  however,  soon  perceived  by  Brigadier^ne- 
ral  Prevost,  who  commanded  at  Dominica,  and 
who  instantly  made  preparations  to  oppose  die 
landing  of  the  enemy?  His  regular  force  did  not 
exceed  two  hundred  men;  the  remainder  con- 
sisted of  the  colonial  militia.  Scanty  as  his 
means  of  defence  were,  he,  nevertiieless,  resolved 
that  the  colony  should  not  fsW  into  the  power  of 
the  invaders  without  an  obstinate  struggle. 

The  French  commenced  dieir  operations  by 
an  atteti^t  to  land  two  thousand  men  on  the  left 
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flank  of  General  Prevost  which  was  posted  be-     chap. 

vin. 
tween  Roseau  and  Cachecrou.    The  first  boats 

were  beaten  ofF,  but  a  schooner  and  a  brig  coming 
up  to  cover  them,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
shore^  and  the  British  fell  back  a  slK)rt  distance, 
to  occupy  a  defile,  which  leads  to  the  town. 
General  Prevost  having  strengthened  this  point, 
the  defence  of  which  was  entrusted  to  Major 
Nunn,  the  French  column  sustained  a  heavy  loss, 
and  was  unable  to  gain  a  single  inch  of  ground. 
Major  Nunn  having  been  dangerously  wounded, 
the  command  devolved  to  Captain  0*Contiel, 
w1k>  also  received  a  wound  at  the  moment  of  as- 
suming it;  but  who,  nevertheless,  exerted  him- 
self so  gallantly  that,  after  beating  back  the  enemy 
in  several  charges,  he  at  length  compelled  them 
to  withdraw  from  their  advanced  position.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  the  French  squadron  was  pouring 
a  tremendous  fire  into  the  town,  which  was  in 
flames  in  several  places. 

Foiled  on  the  left,  the  invaders  landed  a 
fc^midable  column  on  the  right,  near  Mome 
PanieL  On  this  flank  General  Prevost  had  not 
more  than  a  hundred  men  of  the  St.  Greorge's 
militia.  This  small  body  marched  with  great 
resolution  to  prevent  the  disembarkation ;  but  it 
received  so  destructive  a  fire  from  the  frigates, 
whi<^  had  stood  close  in  slKNre,  that  it  was  bro^ 
ken,  and  under  the  necessity  of  falling  hastily 
back  to  the  heiglits  of  Woodbridge  estate.    Hav- 
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CHA?.  ing  thus  obtained  a  footing,  the  French  advanc^ 
to  Morne  Daniel,  and  assaulted  the  redoubt, 
which  they  earned  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
from  the  slender  detachment  that  defended  it. 
In  the  mean  while  Captain  O'Donnel  had  gained 
ground  on  the  left,  notwithstanding  the  enemy 
had  been  reinforced  from  the  ships.  It  was, 
however,  probable  that  he  would  at  la^  be  over- 
powered, as  a  large  column  of  the  French  was 
climbing  the  mountains  to  fall  on  his  rear ;  and, 
besides,  the  right  flank  being  forced,  the  position 
was  no  longer  tenable.  General  Prevost,  there- 
fore, determined  to  retire  to  Prince  Rupert's,  and 
to  hold  out  there  to  the  last  extremity. 

Having  given  the  president  permission  to 
capitulate  for  Roseau,  Written  to  General  La- 
grange, the  French  commander,  to  desire  that 
private  property  might  be  respected,  disrhissed 
such  of  the  militia  as  were  not  calculated  for  hard 
service,  and  ordered  Captain  O'Donnel  to  make 
a  forced  march  with  the  remains  of  the  forty- 
sixth  and  the  first  West- India  regiments.  Gene- 
ral Prevost,  accompanied  only  by  two  officers, 
crossed  the  oountry,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  exertions  of  the  Charaibes, 
reached  Prince  Rupert's  within  twenty-four  hours 
from  his  quitting  Roseau.  He  was  speedily  join- 
ed by  Captain  O'Connel  with  the  troops.  Dur- 
ing a  continued  march  of  four  days,  through  an 
exceedingly  difficult  country,  that  brave  officer  did 
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not  leave  behind  even  one  of  his  wounded  men.     chap. 
Preparations  were  immediately  made  to  sustain 
a  siege.     Much  had  already  been  done  by  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Broughton^  to  put  the  post  in  a 
defensible  state. 

General  Lagrange  now  dispatched  a  summons 
to  the  British  commander.  The  language  of  it, 
unstained  by  brutality  or  gasconade,  was  ho- 
nourable to  him,  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  man. 
The  answer  returned  to  it  was,  of  course,  in  the 
native;  but  General  Prevost  embraced  this 
opportunity  to  express  his  gratitude  to  his  hu- 
mane enemy,  for  the  kindness  which  had  been 
shewn  by  him  to  his  wife  and  family.  The 
French  general  seems,  in  truth,  to  have  been  a 
far  more  respectable  character  than  many  of  the 
men  who  were  at  the  head  of  armies  in  the  ser- 
vice of  France. 

As  plunder  not  conquest  was  the  chief  object 
of  this  expedition,  and  as  any  delay  might  expose 
the  fleet  to  the  serious  danger  of  coming  into 
contact  with  a  British  squadron,  the  French 
leaders  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  undertake  a 
siege,  which  they  could  neither  pursue  with 
safety,  nor  abandon  with  credit.  Having  levied 
a  contribution  upon  Roseau,  they  reimbarked 
their  troops,  and,  after  hovering  for  a  day  or  two 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  island,  they  took  their  de- 
parture. 

From  Dominica  they  bent  their  course  to 
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CHAP.     St  Christopher's.    The  force  stationed  tJwre  not 

VIIL 

being  sufficient  to  defend  the  whole  of  the  poats^ 
Major  Forster  abandoned  the  town,  and  retired 
to  the  strong  fort  and  position  of  Brio^tooe  HUl. 
The  enemy  landed  five  hundred  men,  on  the  fifth 
of  March,  and  took  possession  of  the  town.  They 
threatened  to  attack  Brimstone  Hill,  but  the 
threat  was,  of  course,  a  mere  bravado.  They 
who  had  not  ventured  to  try  their  strength  ixpoa 
Prince  Rupert's,  were  not  likely  to  assail  a  far 
more  defensible  post.  It  was  an  easier  task  to 
extort  money  from  the  fears  of  the  unarmed 
colonists;  and,  therefore,  they  demanded  the 
sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds ;  menacing  to  bum 
the  town,  if  the  demand  were  not  complied  with. 
With  much  difficulty  th^  inhabitants  raised  ^gh<^ 
teen  thousand,  with  which  the  French  returi^d 
on  board  the  fleet.  The  invaders  concluded  their 
work  at  St.  Christopher's  by  towing  out,  from  the 
anchorage  at  Basse  Terre,  six  vessels,  some  of 
them  very  valuable,  which,  after  having  pillaged 
them,  they  set  on  fire,  and  allowed  to  drift  to 
sea.  Nevis  and  Montserrat  were  also  visited 
by  these  freebooters,  contributions  were  levied  oa 
them,  and  ships  destroyed.  This  dcHie,  the  fleet 
made  the  best  of  its  way  to  Martinico,  whkb  it 
reached  on  the  14th  pf  March.    , 

They  had  still  the  hardest  part  of  their  taaic 
to  perform.  This  was  to  return  to  France,  with 
the  plunder  which  they  had  made  in  their  buc- 
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camerii^  »peditioii.     Tbeare  can^  indeed,  bi     ^^• 
littie  doubt  that  the  risk  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed was  great,  and  that  their  fears  were  at  least 
commemurate  with  the  danger.    For  a  while  it 
seeaied  as  if  those  fears  were  on  the  point  of 
beio^  realized;  as  Admiral  Cochrane,  who  had 
been  detached  with  six  sail  of  the  line,  to  wateh 
the  motions  of  the  enemy,  was  at  one  period  not 
&r  distant  from  them*  Their  good  fortune,  how- 
ever, did  not  desert  them,  and  they  had  at  length 
the  satbfaction  of  reaching  France,  without  hav- 
ing been  interrupted  by  any  of  the  squadrons 
which  were  cruizing  to  intercept  them. 

The  sending  forth  of  diis  squadron  by  the 
French  emperor  was  only  the  prelude  to  another 
mtval  effort,  of  supericu:  A^agnitude,  £rom  which 
the  most  important  consequences  were  no  doubt 
expected  to  result  This  expectation  was,  in 
troth,  not  an  irrational  one ;  for  both  the  naval 
and  military  force  employed  was  more  powerful 
than  had,  for  a  long  while,  been  seen  in  the  West 
Indies;  and  in  that  quarter  there  was  not,  at 
the  moment,  any  British  squadron  of  sufficient 
strength  to  oppose  its  prc^ess.  What  was 
achieved  by  this  formidable  armament  now  re-^ 
mains  to  be  shewn. 

With  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and 
two  corvettes,  the  French  admiral,  Villeneuve, 
quitted  Toulon,  on  the  30th  of  March,  having  on 
boait)  ten  thousand  picked  troops,  under  General 
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CHAV.     Lawmton.^  He  touched  at  Cartbagena,  with  the 
^™'      mtention  of  joining  Admiral  Salcedo,  who  lay 


i«^-  there  with  six  sail  of  the  line;  but,  being  in- 
formed  that  these  vessels  were  destined  for  an- 
other service,  he  proceeded  to  Cadiz,  where 
Admiral  Gravina  was  lying  in  readiness  with 
eight  sail  of  the  line,  and  five  frigates,  having  on 
board  2280  soldiers.  He  arrived  off  Cadiz  on 
the  ninth  of  April.  Sir  John  Orde  was  ihen 
blockading  the  harbour,  but  his  fleet  being  in- 
ferior to  the  enemy,  he  would  not  venture  to 
bring  tl^m  to  action;  and,  as  they  had  other 
objects  in  view,  they  were  by  no  means  anxious 
for  a  combat  On  the  same  evening,  Vilteneuve 
effected  his  junction  with  Gravina,  and  with 
UAigle  French  line  of  battle  ship,  which  had 
long  been  shut  up  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz.  By 
the  next  morning,  the  whole  of  the  combined 
squadron  was  fairly  on  its  way  across  the  At- 
lantic, with  a  favourable  wind. 

The  wide  extent  of  oeean  which  lay  between 
them  and  the  West  Indies  was  traversed  unop- 
posed by  the  two  admirals.  On  the  nintii  of 
May,  Gravina,  who  had  a  separate  service  to 
perform,  parted  for  awhile  from  Villeneuve.  It 
is  not  positively  known  what  was  the  service  with 
which  he  was  entrusted,  but  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  re-<3(Miquest  of  Trinidad. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  remained  unaccomplished, 
and  even  unattempted.      Villeneuve  continued 
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bis  course  to  Martinicb,  and  entered  the  harbour     <^ap. 
of  Fort  Royal  on  the  *  14th  of  May.     Two  of  his 
frigates,  whiclh  he  had  sent  before  him,  captured 
the  Cayenne  English  frigate  of  twenty-^four  guns. 

The  arrival  of  this  powerful  force  spread  alarm 
ttirougb  all  the  islands,  as  the  British  fleet  under 
Admirals  Cochrane  atid  Dacres  did  not  exceed 
nine  sail  of  the  line.  Martial  law  was  immedi- 
ately proclaimed  in  the  colonies,  and  preparations 
were  hastily  made  to  repel  invasion.  The  French, 
oh  their  side,  were  employed  in  collecting  trans- 
ports at  Guadaloupe  and  Martinico,  and  taking 
such  other  steps  as  were  necessary,  previously  to 
their  commencing  their  attacks.  Antigua  was 
said  to  be  the  colony  agcunst  which  their  arms 
we^e  to  be  first  directed. 

But,  while  the  French  were  thus  occupied,  an 
adversary  was  approaching^  the  terror  of  whose 
very  name  was  sufficient  to  palsy  their  courage, 
and  save  our  islands  from  the  devastation  with 
whi6h  they  were  menaced.  At  the  time  when 
Villeneuve  escaped  from  Toulon,  Lord  Nelson 
was  cruizing  off  Sardinia,  and  it  was  not  till  late 
in  April  that  he  received  certain  intelligence  of 
l]ie  course  which  the  French  admiral  had  taken. 
He  instantly  concluded  that  the  West  Indies  was 
the  enemy's  object ;  and,  with  his  wonted  activity, 
he  lost  not  a  moment  in  commencing  the  pur- 
suit. He  peached  the  Straits  ci  Gi&iraltar  on  the 
second  of  May,  and  put  into  Tetuan  and  Lagos 
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,  CHAP,  bays  ^  water  and  other  neoessaries ;  and  having 
s,^,^/.^  obtaioed  tbese^  and  a  welcome  supply  of  stores 
^^^  from  some  transports  wMch  had  run  into  the 
latter  harbour  for  safety,  he  steered  for  the  West 
Indiesi  to  which  he  had  now  received  positive 
information  that  the  enemy  were  goite.  £very 
inch  of  canvas  that  could  possibly  be  caniedy  he 
(»rdered  to  be  ^t  to  a(u:elerate  his  progress^  and) 
though  his  squadron  was  little  more  than  half  as 
stroi^  as  the  combined  fleet,  it  was  hiy  declared 
intention  to  attack  the  latter  whoever  he  could 
find  it. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  of  June  that  Lord  Nelsoq 
reached  Barbadoes,  after  a  voyage  of  twenty-four 
days.  Here  he  was  informed  that  Vllleneuve 
bad  sailed  to  the  southward,  with  the  intention  of 
making  an  attempt  upon  Trinidad*  Taking  in 
two  thousand  troops,  under  Sir  William  Myers, 
and  having  been  joined  by  Admiral  Cochtaoe 
with  two  sail  of  the  line,  he  hastened  to  Trinidad, 
but,  on  his  arrival  there,  he  had  the  mortification 
to  find  that  he  bad  been  mjisled  by  erroneous  in- 
telligence* He  then  retraced  bis  steps,  determiui^ 
ing  to  visit  the  whole  series  of  the  islands.  At 
Grenada  he  was  told  tha(  the  enemy  had  been 
seen  making  sail  to  the  north.  Lord  Nelson, 
therefore,  continued  his  course  to  Antigua,  where 
he  was  apprized  of  their  having  appeared  off  that 
island,  and  was  assured  that  they  had  subse- 
quendy  steered  in  a  nortb^mi  direction.  He  was 
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now  convifited  of  whitt  he  heA  bc^re  suspebM^    ^4f  • 
that  they  were  on  thetr  i^etum ;  and,  conseqcrendy, 
after  having  relanded  the  troops,  he  once  mor6 
bent  his  way  towards  £ur6pe. 

The  combined  fleets  had  been  three  weeks  in 
the  West  Indies  before  the  arrival  of  the  BHtish 
admirals  "Gravina  had  rejoined  Vilten*uve, 
and  thb  two'  s^niirals  wend  masters  of  the  #e^i 
For  tiieir  inaStibn  during  alt  that  time  it  w^ld 
not  be  ea^  to  discover  a  plausible  reasMi 
That,  however,  th^y  remained  without  makti^ 
a  single  ho^til6  movement  against  any  one  of  our 
colonies,  is  a  fact  ti0  less  certain  than  incompre^ 
hensible.  That  the  nieWs  of  Lord  Nelson  being 
at  hand  should  itispire  thdfii  with  terror,  is  a  chr-* 
euiilstaiiGe  hot  so  difficult  to  be  comprehecided« 
It  appears,  in  reality,  that  as  soon  as  they  heard  of 
his  approach  they  thought  of  nothing  bat  of  flight 
On  the  si^tth  of  June  they  took  their  dcipc^rture 
homeward  from  Fort  Royal  liarbour,  'Brom  m 
armament  by  which  their  subjugation  had;  in  tiie 
first  moments  of  gloom,  been  considered  as  in- 
tevitabte,  ii6  l6is  whatever  would  have  been  sus* 
tained  by- the  Britiiih  colonies,  had  not  tiie  An- 
tigaa  fleet,  cotli^sting  of  fifteen  merefaantmen, 
tinftNtunately  sfiiiled  under  convoy  of  the  Netiey, 
only  the  evening  before  ttle  combined  fl^ts  vfOiAt 
their  appearance  off  Si.  John-s  harbour.  In  less 
than  forty-dght  hburs  tiiey  wctc  owr&ken  and 
captui^V  but  the  eneniy,  on  a  false  alarm  that 
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CHAP«^  Lord  Nelson  was  comii^  up^  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  destroying  them.  Villeneuve  apd 
Gravina  theot  continued  their  flight  to  £urope, 
pursued  by  Lord  Nelson^  from  whom,,  however^ 
they  had,  for  the  present,  the  good  fortune  to 
escape. 

But,  independently  of  this  capture,  it  cannot 
be  ssiid  that  the  French  and  Spanish  admirals 
returned  to  Europe  without  having  made  any 
conquest.  One  they  certainly  did  achieve,  and 
the  praise  due  to  it  ou^t  not  to  be  withheld 
from  them.  With  twenty  sail  of  the  line  and 
twelve  thousaAjd  troops,  they  restored  to  the  do- 
minion of  France  the  Diamond  Rock.  This 
barren  and  rugged  islet,  which  b  six  hundred 
feet  high,  and  not  quite  a  mile  in  circumference, 
lies  on  the  south  side  of  Martinico,  within  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  shore,  between  Fort 
Royal  bay  and  Cul  de  Sac  Marin.  It  is  preci- 
pitous on  three  side^,  the  vest  side  alone  being 
accessiUe,  This  rock,  which  had  never  be^i 
visited  before  except  by  sea-crabs  and  birds,  was 
occupied  and  fortified  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood  at  the 
close  of  the  year  J  803.  It  was  now  held  by  a 
handful  of  men,  under  that  Captain  Maurice  who, 
some^  yeafs  after,  so  gallantly  defended  against 
the  Danes  the  small  island  of  Anholt.  There  Is 
somethiqg  curious,  if  not  ludicrous,  in  the  cir- 
cumsitance  that  this  spot  was  rated  on  the  king*s 
books  as  a  sloop  of  war,  and  that  the  garrison  was 
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always  spoken  of  under  the  denomination  of  her     chap. 
creW. 

On  the  l6th  of  May  the  French  commenced 
the  blockade  with  a  crowd  of  frigates  and  small 
vessels,  and  they  kept  it  up  so  closely  as  efTectu- 
ally  to  prevent  any  supplies  from  being  intro- 
duced. On  the  morning  of  the  thirty-first,  two 
line  of  battle  ships,  a  frigate  and  a  schooner, 
with  eleven  gun-boats,  and  fifteen  hundred  troops, 
appeared  before  the  rock.  Aware  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  defend  the  lower  works  against 
such  a  force,  and  that  if  he  remained  in  them  too 
long  his  retreat  might  be  cut  off,  Captain  Maurice 
retired  with  his  men  to  the  upper  works.  The 
enemy,  of  course,  succeeded  in  landing  his  troops, 
but  not  without  having  sufiered  severely  from  the 
fire  of  the  batteries.  An  incessant  cannonade 
and  bombardment  was  kept  up  from  the  squa- 
dron, and  a  fire  of  musketry  fi*om  the  French 
soldiers,  till  the  evening  of  the  second  of  June. 
The  besiegers  sustained  a  heavy  loss  from  the 
batteries  and  from  the  stones  which  were  rolled 
down  upon  them  from  the  summit  of  the  rock. 
Their  exertions  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  fruitless,  had  not  Captain  Maurice's  stock 
of  ammunition  and  water  been  unfortunately  ex- 
hausted. This  alone  induced  him  to  enter  into 
a  capitulation,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  his 
men  should  be  allowed  to  march  put  with  colours 
flying,  and  should  be  conveyed  to  Barbadoes,  on 
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cHAj?.    condition  of  not  serving  again  till  they  had  been 
regularly  exchanged. 


*^^*  In  those  actioi^  which  occurred,  during  thb 

year^  between  single  ships,  the  French  had  no 
reason  to  boast  of  their  superior  bravery  or  suc- 
cess. The  first  ^cticn;!  of  the  kind  which  took 
pUjce,  though  }t  terminated  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  British,  was  honourable  to  their  spirit.  It 
was  fought,  on  the  \6i\i  of  Februjary,  betweea 
diQ  CleQp^ra  of  iiifrty-two  guns,  Captie^n  Sir  IL 
Lawrie,  ^^^  the  Vijle  de  M^an  of  forty-«ix  guns, 
originally  btolt  for  a  jseye|ity-^ur,  pne  pf  a  squa- 
dr<^  of  si^  frigates,  w)i|ch  W^S  disp^tcl^ed  wi^l 
troops  to  Martinico,  in  Aygust  Il^O^t  Having 
dispatches  on  board,  and  orders  not  jk>  speak  to 
any  thing  on  the  passage,  the  captain  of  the  Ville 
de  Milan,  M.  Reynaud,  at  first  declined  the  com-^ 
bat,  and  made  every  effort  to  escape.  The  per-> 
severance  of  Sir  R.  !jLawrie,  hqwever,  fir^dly 
compelled  bim  to  come  to  an  engagpmcait  For 
two  hours  and  a  half  the  content  was  continued 
with  vigour,  and  the  Cleopatra  had  the  best  of 
the  battle ;  but  at  length,  while  the  British  cap* 
tain  was  endeavouring  to  cross  the  enemy's  bow, 
in  order  to  rake  him,  a  shot  broke  the  wheel,  the 
shattered  spokes  of  whiqb  were  j^^med  in  so  as  to 
render  the  rudder  immoveable.  The  French  cap- 
tain availed  himself  of  this  drcumsbi^e,  tp  tsfke 
up  a  position,  whence  he  could  ppjur  in  a  d^trjuc* 
tiye  6xp,  fvhich  i|t  was  impossiU^  jl^  ll^ti^.  On^ 
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attempt  which  he  made  to  board  was  M\ed,  but    cIiap. 
the  second  succeeded,  and  Sir  R.  Lawrie  was    v^s,.^ 
under  the  necessity  of  striking  his  colours  to  his     ^^^ 
ilMtunate  opponent.    M.  Reynaud,  however,  did 
not  live  to  enjoy  his  triumph ;  he  was  slain  by 
the  last  shot  which  wlEus  fired  from  iixe  Cleo- 
pataB» 

The  French  did  not  long  retain  their  prize. 
On  the  twenty-third,  the  Ville  de  Milan  aikl  the 
Cleopatra  M  in  with  the  Leander,  Captain 
Talbot,  ^ho  came  up  with  them,  after  a  four 
boui^s  ehace.  At  ftrst,  the  French  captains 
sensed  di!qx)ied  to  resist;  but  they  speedily  dis^ 
covered  that  resistance  would  be  fruitless.  The 
Cleopatra  hauled  down  die  hostile  flag,  and  hove 
to ;  the  Ville  de  Milan  endeavoured  to  escape. 
In  an  bourns  time,  however,  the  Leander  was  again 
aJong^de  of  her,  and  she  then  submitted  without 
£ring  a  shot. 

The  only  naval  action  which  remains  to  be 
noticed  is  that  between  the  Blanche  frigate, 
commai^ed  by  Captain  Zachary  Mudge,  and  a 
French  squadron,  consisting  of  La  Topaze  of 
ferty-four  guns,  Ia  Department  des  Laades  of 
e^teen  guns.  La  Torche  of  eighteen  guns,  and 
La  Faune  of  sixteen  guns.  Captain  Mudge  fell 
in  mith  this  squadron  on  the  19th  of  July,  six 
di^  after  its  dq)arture  from  Martinico.  As  the 
Bfamche  was  a  heavy  sailer,  having  had  little  or 
BO  copper  OB  for  nide  months^  her  gallant  captain 
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<^AP.  bad  no  resource  but  to  loake  the  enemy  piurchase 
her  at  as  dear  a  rate  as  possible.  The  actkHi 
qommeDced  about  eleven  hi  the  morning.  In 
less  than  an  hour  the  Blanche  became  wholly 
uDgovemaUei  and  was  reduced*  to  a  perfect 
wreck,  her  sails  w^e  destroyed^  her  masts  totter* 
ing,  seven  of  her  guns  dismounted,  and  her  crew 
reduced  to  only  a  hundred  and  ninety  men.  The 
colours  were,  therefore,  reluctantly  hauled  down^ 
after  a  contest  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  vic- 
U>rs  did  not  carry  their  trophy  into  port.«  In  the 
afternoon,  the  Blanche  was  found  to  be  in  a 
sinking  state,  upon  which  she  was  set  on  fire^  and 
in  a  little  while  she  went  to  the  bottom,  her 
magazine  having  for  some  time  been  under 
water. 

An  exploit  which  was  performed  by  a  small 
party  of  sailors^  bdon^ng  to  the  Bacchante,  Cap- 
tain Dashwood,  led  by  Lieutenant  Oliver,  de- 
serves to  be  recorded  for  its  daring  intre{Hdity« 
Three  French  privateers,  or  rather  pirates,  since 
they  attacked  foes  and  neutrals  indiscriminately, 
having  found  a  place  of  refuge  in  tlie  little  pwt  of 
Mariel,  a  short  distance  to  the  westward  of  the 
Havannah,  Captain  Dashwood  determined  to  ex- 
pel or  destroy  them.  Two  boats  were  accontiogly 
dispatched^  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  Aprils 
mnder  Lieutenants  Oliver  and  Campbell.  Before, 
the  harbour  could  be  entered^  it  was  necessary 
to  gain  possesiuon  of  a  round  tower^  finly  feet 
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h]|^>  pierced  aU  immd  wHh  loop  holes  for  mas-  chap. 
lortry,  and  having  three  Img  twenty *four  pounders 
<m  its  summit.  It  was  held  by  a  captain  and 
tiiirty  soldiers.  Deutenant  Oliver,  in  the  head- 
most boat,  finding  that  his  approach  was  dis« 
covered,  poshed  on  alone,  landed  in  die  face  of 
a  dreadful  fire,  and,  without  waiting  to  return  a 
^t^  he  scaled  the  fort  with  only  thirteen  men, 
by  means  of  a  ladder  which  he  had  previously 
provided,  and  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  surren- 
der. Unfortunately,  the  privateers  had  sailed  the 
day  befcH^ ;  and  thus  the  main  object  of  the  en- 
t^rise  was  frustrated.  Two  schooners,  laden 
with  sugar,  were,  however,  brought  out  of  the 
port,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  troops  and 
militia,  who  swarmed  into  the  place  from  the 
surrounding  country. 

The  advantage  of  this  campaign,  as  far  as 
regards  the  west,  must  be  acknowledged  to  have 
been  clearly  on  the  side  of  France.  Her  fleets 
hf^  twice  traversed  the  ocean  in  safety,  had  le- 
vied contributions,  harassed  our  commerce,  and 
filkd  the  colonies  with  consternation.  That  they 
did  not  achieve  more,  arose  not  from  lack  of  op- 
pcMTtunky  or  means,  but  from  two  chrcumstances, 
-^the  unaccountable  supineness  of  Villeneuve 
and  Gravina,  and  the  subsequent  appearance  of 
Lord  Nelson.  The  safety  of  our  islands  hung 
as  it  were  upon  a  hair.  Instead  of  perceiving, 
widi  a  sort  of  intuitive  knowledge,  that  the  enemy 
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CHAP,  l^id  Steered  for  tlsie  West  loidiet^  had  IxmlN 
vp^  beiptated  as  to  bis  eourse^  or  taken  a  wtaag  ooe, 
imif  ttiere  can  be  lUtle  doubt  that  some  of  our  cok»ies 
must  have  faUeo.  The  Admiralty  was,  on  this 
Q^oasioD,  oensured  with  a  severity  tiiat  does  i^ 
seem  to  be  uojust.  It  was  asked,  wlqr  the  one* 
my's  fleets  were  thus  w^&eed  to  sail  at  pleasure 
from  their  ports,  and  why  so  inadequate  a  force 
had  been  assigned  for  the  [Mrdtecti(m  of  sudi  va^- 
Iqfible  possessions  as  our  West-Iodkn  o^nies? 
No  £nglidxman  could^  indeed^  view  without  an^ 
ger  and  dis^st,  tbe  unusual  spectacle  of  Fr^ieh 
squadrons  settijc^our  naval  power  at  d^ance;  and 
cotnp^i^  our  islands  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom,  to 
ai9;ve  themselv^  from  the  horrors  of  fire  and  sw<ml. 
NcH*  was  it  on  this  score  alone  tlmt  the  Adonraity 
was  blamed.  Heavy  complaints  were  also  made 
with  n^spect  to  tbe  appoitrtn^nt  (^  ccmvoys,  which 
was  §aid  to  hf^ve  been  shamdEully  delayed,  and 
ipe^ieotly  perfonned>  to  the  heavy  injury  ci 
the  West  India  merchants  and  proprietors,  and 
the  atiU  heavier  saerifioe  of  numerous  lives.  The 
nava}  character  of  tbe  country  was  subse^pieatly 
redeenaed  by  the  glwkMis  day  of  TrafUgar,  but 
the  bicmour  of  that  day  is  due  to  the  hero  who 
fell  in  the  moment  of  vsctcHry ;  and  it  mint  be 
remembered,  too,  tlmt  tbe  loss  whidi  die  coook 
bined  powers  then  austaiaed  was  in  no  wise  coe^ 
qec^  with  die  expeditions  agamst  our  coleoies ; 
and  dj^  theiefiire^  it  dM  not  give  the  French 
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ruler  that  sort  ^  lesson  which  wou|d  have  tau^     chap.  ; 
him  to  be  more  cautious  in  future  1k)w  hie  v^-^^ 


tured  to  trust  1^^  squadrons  upon  ha^ardoi]^  etitetr-     ^^^ 
prises  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  glpl)e. 

The  ensuing  campaign^  that  pf  1806^  was 
wholly  naval)  and^  with  one  ex^eption^  Wf^  npt 
maris^  by  any  event  of  imporfanoe.  In  spite  pf 
the  necent  disasters,  Napoleop  persisted  in  ^eod- 
ipg  his  ^eets  to  sea.  On  the  13th  pf  pecembefy 
1805,  a  sqqadron  consisting  of  |}f^n  sai}  Cff  %hfi 
line,  six  frigates  and  fouf  corvettes^  w\^  ftpm 
Brest  harbour.  A  part  pf  this  force  was  destined 
for  St.  Domingo,  and  the  remainder  for  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope*  Aft^er  haying  been  out  ten  days; 
the  squadron  divided ;  Vice-adipiral  Le^s^igDef 
with  &re  sail  of  the  Une,  twp  Agates  and  i^  i^pr* 
vette,  proceeded  to  the  West  Ipdies ;  while  the  rest 
of  the  ships,  under  Admiral  Gwllaume^s,  continued 
thdr  course  to  the  C^pe.  Lespeigues  moor^  in 
the  road  pf  St  Dpmingo^  on  th^  SOth  of  JfMHiary, 
and  landed  eighteen  hundred  men,  with  ammu- 
nition, and  other  mece^ry  ^ftor^s.  He  pau9e4 
there,  for  mpre  thap  a  fortnight,  tp  take  in  water, 
a^d  repm  daqiage^ ;  mi  thi^  delay  was  fatal  to 

Jjfad  CpU^pgwpod,  09  hearing  that  th$  French 
sqii^non  wfts  at  s^  diiipatched  Admind  $^^ 
Dpck worth  h)  pursuit.    Near  the  Cape  deVml 
islands^  die  British  admiral  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
enemy,  but  they  contrived  to  e)ude  himi.  and  he 
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CHAP,  could  not  again  come  in  sight  of  them.  He  then 
steered  for  the  West  Indies,  where  he  was  joined 
by  Admiral  Cochrane,  in  the  Northumberland, 
and  Captain  Pym  in  the  Adas.  His  force  was 
now  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates.  At 
length  he  received  information  that  the  French 
were  lying  in  St.  Domingo  bay,  and  thither  he 
bent  his  course.  When  he  arrived  near  the  spot, 
he  found  the  enemy  in  a  compact  line,  under  all 
sail,  bearing  down  towards  Ocoa  bay,  in  which 
harbour  they  intended  to  take  refuge,  under  the 
protection  of  the  forts.  By  nine  in  the  morning, 
however,  the  skilful  manoeuvres  of  Sir  John 
Duckworth  entirely  frustrated  this  purpose,  and 
made  an  action  inevitable.  The  engagement  com- 
menced closely  about  ten  o'clock.  The  French 
squadron  defended  itself  with  great  gallantry  for 
nearly  two  hours,  but  was  at  last  compelled  to 
give  up  the  contest.  The  French  admiral,  in  the 
Imperial  of  120  guns,  ran  his  ship  on  shore,  and 
he  was  followed  by  the  Diomed  of  84  guns. 
The  Alexander  of  84  guns,  and  the  Jupiter  and 
Brave,  of  74  guns  each,  hauled  down  their  co- 
lours. The  Imperial  and  the  Diomed  were  after- 
wards burnt  by  the  victors.  The  frigates  and 
the  corvette  escaped,  "the  loss  oif  the  British 
was  sixty-four  killed,  and  two  hundred  and 
ninety-four  wounded.  That  of  the  enemy,  in 
the  three  captured  ships  alone,  was  no  less  than 
seven  htmdred  and  sixty. 
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Another  and  even  harder  fate  awaited  the     chap. 
grf^atest  part  of  the  squadron  of  Guillaumez,    s^^/«w 
but  at  a  later  period.     After  the  division  of  the      ^^^^ 
Brest  fleet  into  two  parts,  that  which  was  com- 
manded by  Guillaumez  pursued  its  way  toward3 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    On  his  passage,  how* 
ever,  the  French  admiral  was  informed  that  the 
Cape  was  in  possession  oi  the  British.    This  u>- 
telligence  induced  hino  to  change  his  coufse,  and 
proceed  to  St.  Salvador  in  Brazil,  where  he  re- 
midned  for  some  time  to  refresh  his  seamen, 
among  whom  scorbutic  symptoms  had  be^n  to 
appear.    He  then  sailed  for  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  latter  end  of  June*     It 
was  singularly  unfortunate  for  the  British  that 
though,  frou)  some  unexplained  cause,  this  ^t 
parted  company,  and  dropped  into  Fort  Eoyal 
harbour  by  single  ships,  none  of  the  British  ves- 
ads  on  that  station  ever  came  up  with  them. 
The  Veteran,  commanded   by  Prince  Jerome, 
the  brother  of  Napoleon,  was  the  first  ship  that 
entered  Fort  Royal  harbour,  and  it  was  not  till 
I  the  end  of  four  days  that  the  whole  squadron, 
consisting  of  six  sail,  was  collected  together. 

Guillaumez  sailed  again  from  Martinico  on 
the  first  of  July,  and  was  soon  after  joined  by 
another  ship  of  the  line  and  three  frigates.  Had 
he  stayed  a  few  days  longer,  his  flight  would  have 
been  impracticable,  as  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren 
arriTed  on  the  twdfth  at  Barbadoes,  with  six  sail 
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CHAF.  oi  the  line.  From  Mordnico  Guilltutiiee  steered 
to'  the  north,  followed  by  Sir  Alexander  Coch- 
rane, who,  having  only  half  his  enemy's  force, 
did  not  tliink  it  prudent  to  bring  him  to  action, 
l|ut  kept  in  sight,  that  he  mi^t  be  m  readiness 
to  afford  succour  t#  the  islands,  should  ai^  oi 
them  be  attecked.  The  British  admiral  watched 
tile  tVench  squadron  till  it  arrired  off  Puerto 
Bko,  when  he  returned  to  tlie  southward,  leaving 
two  frigates  to  observe  their  movements. 

The  Veteran,  commanded  by  Jerome  Bubda^ 
parte;  now  quitted  the  fleet,  and  sailed  homewan]^ 
wad  i^as  fortunate  Mctogh  to  reacb  France  in 
safety,  after  having,  on  her  passage,  destioyed 
dx  mirohantmen  of  the  Quebec  convoy.  The 
Mit  ci^  the  Fnsnch  ships  were  not  so  fortiunatel 
On  the  l$th  of  August  U)ey  were  separated  and 
severely  s^ttered  by  a  tremendous  storb.  l%ie 
Fondroyant,  the  admirals*  ship,  was  dismasted, 
and  wiih  difficulty  made  the  Havannab,  after  a 
aharp  action 'widi  the  Ansoii  frigate  of  forty  gutt^ 
explain  Lydiard,  who  woukl  have  captured  her, 
bad  she  not  taken  refoge  under  the  guns  cf  the 
Moro  castle:  llie  Impeteux,  of  seventy-four 
gons^  sought  a  shelter  in  die  Chesapeake,  where 
she  wao^  driven  on  shore  and  burned  by  the'  BA^ 
fisle^  the  Bellons^  and'  ^  Mekmpds*  INm 
otiwrline  of  battle  ships  n^^^^  at  it  subse^ftraut 
paiod,  de^n)yed  eA  the  same  coast  Of  att 
the  ^qusKhtm,  only  tw6  c^ipis,  Ae  Vetarkd  ttld 
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the  Ctstor^  uMantdy  d«coeeded  in  retumii^  to     coup. 
Erance. 

Only  one  attraapt,  and  that  proved  an  abor* 
tive  xme,  ims  made  fay  the  French  colonial  com* 
OModers  to  molest  the  Aritish.  The  ere^  of  the 
Dominica  sloop  of  war  having  m^nied  and  car* 
ried«  her  into  Ouadalonpe,  Oeneral  JSmouf  re- 
niAnned  her,  embariced  sevedty-diree  soldicars 
on  board,  and  sent  her,  in  conjunction  with  a 
schooner,  to  cut  out  the  merchantmen  who  were 
hpog  in  Roseau  bay;  Botb  vessels  were^  how- 
tsfer^  captured  by  the  British  etmtvSy  who  had 
received  timely  information  of  the  pl«i  which 
they  had  formed. 

The  last  action  of  the  year  which  dahns  to 
he  noticed  is  the  capture  of  tbePomooa  Spanish 
frigate'of  thirty-eij^tguns^  from  Vera  Cnu^  with 
tMAiure  on  board.  This  was  accomplkhed  by 
Cbif^am  Briibaooi  in  the  Arethusa,  and  Captain 
JajdimA^  in  the  Anscm,  under  di^cumstances  wMdi 
^  honour  to  th«r  veal  and  courage*  On  die 
twenJ^Mhird  of  August,  the  Pomona  waa  de- 
sflried,  dbout  two  milea  from  the  Havaimah,  by 
the  firidsh,  irho  immediately  diaaed  her.  To 
escape  from  her  pursuers,  she  ran  close  in  shore, 
into  shtdbw  wlUer,  whoe  she  could  be  supported 
by  «tteen  guns  from  the  More  castle.  At  the 
same  time  twelve  gim^boats,  ebch  carrying  a 
twelve  pounds  and  a  hundred  men,  eanie  out  of 
the  harbour  to  bar  assistance  and  formed  a  co- 
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CHAP,  vering  line.  Notwitbstandkig  this  formidaUe 
array,  and  the  danger  of  a  hostile  lee  shore. 
Captain  Brisbane  anchored  the  Aretbuaa  clwe 
along-side  of  the  Pomona,  in  only  one  foot  nu»re 
water  than  his  vessel  drew.  He  was  aUy  se-* 
conded  by  Captain  Lydiard.  In  thirty-five  mi* 
nutes  the  Spanbh  frigate  struck  her  colours, 
three  gun-boats  were  blown  up,  six  were  sank, 
and  three  driven  and  wrecked  among  the  break* 
ers^and  the  castle,  which  Imd  commenced  firing 
red*hot  shot,  was  laid  in  ruins  by  an  explosion. 
The  \<m  of  the  Spaniards  was  several  hundred 
men,  few  being  saved  from  the  gun-*boats ;  that 
of  the  British  was  two  killed  and  thirty-two 
wounded. 

The  year  1807  presents  to  our  view  bttt  few 
enterprises  of  importance  undertaken  by  the  Bri- 
tish ;  but  one  of  those  few  is  marked  l^  such 
splendid  valour  as  to  crown  those  who  were  en* 
gaged  in  it  with  lasting  glory.  It  has,  indeed^ 
more  of  the  ^^aracter  of  romance  than  oi  sober 
historical  iact.  Thinking  it  probable  that  die 
inhabitants  of  Curai^  would  not  be  avorse  from 
putting  themselves  under  £nglish  protection, 
Vice^dmiral  Dacres  dispatched  a  squadttm  of 
four  fiigi^es,  the  Arethusa,  the  Ansoo,  the  la^ 
tona,  and  the  Fisgardy  under  Captain  Chw'les 
Brisbane,  who  had  so  greatly  distmgukbisd  imi* 
self  in  the  capture  of  the  Pomona,  to  try  what 
could  be  accomplished  by  trealy.    It  does  not 
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appear  that  the  British  captain  had  any  instruc-  chap. 
tions  to  resort  to  arms.  He,  however,  determined 
to  try  what  could  be  done  by  arras,  in  case  nego- 
ciation  should  fail.  The  squadron  arrived  off  the 
harbour  of  Curafoa  at  day-break,  on  the  first  of 
January.  Having  passed  the  whole  extensive 
line  of  sea-batteries,  which  kept  up  a  fruitless 
fire,  Captain  Brisbane  anchored  the  squadron  in 
It  position  ready  for  the  attack,  and,  amidst  the 
cannonade  of  the  enemy,  wrote  on  the  capstem 
of  his  ship  a  summons  to  the  governor,  demand- 
ing a  surrender  in  five  minutes,  and  threatening  an 
instant  assault,  if  another  shot  were  discharged 
from  the  shore. 

This  summons  was  disregarded  by  th*6  gover- 
nor, who  probably  thought  that  the  menace  of  an 
assault  was  not  seriously  made.  He  was,  in 
truth,  not  to  be  blamed  for  relying  upon  his  own 
force,  and  undervaluing  that  of  his  enemy.  The 
defences  of  the  -harbour  were  of  such  strength, 
that  it  did  not  appear  at  all  probable  that  four 
frigates  would  venture  even  to  come  within  reach 
of  their  fire,  much  less  attempt  the  seemingly 
desperate  achievement  of  carrying  them  by  storm. 
The  harbour,  the  entrance  of  which  is  not  fifty 
yards  wide,  was  protected  by  regular  fortifica- 
tions, of  two  tiers  of  cannon.  Sixty-six  guns 
were  mounted  on  Fort  Amsterdam  alone;  and 
athwart  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  port  were 
moored  the  Dutch  frigate  Hatslar  of  thirty-six 
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oup.    g^D8,  the  Surinam  of  twenty-two  guns,  and  two 
v^ip,^   Ifurge  schooners.    A  chain  of  forts  covered  the 
^^^'     commanding  heights  of  Mbleberg,  and,  at  grape- 
shot  distance,  the  harbour  was  enfiladed  bj  the 
nearly  impr^nable    fortress  of   Fort  Repub- 
lique. 

Well  knowing,  however,  that  ccnirage  and 
skill  can  supply  the  want  of  other  resonrces. 
Captain  Brisbane  resolved  to  put  his  threat  into 
execution.  He  had  already  arranged  with  his 
brother  captains  the  plan  of  attack.  He  was 
admirably  seconded  by  the  spirit  of  his  men, 
which  was  entirely  in  unison  with  his  own.  Even 
before  they  were  informed  of  the  service  on  which 
they  were  to  be  employed,  they  had  anticipated 
their  leader's  intention;  and,  accordingly,  when 
they  were  summoned  to  quarters,  they  were  found 
to  be  fiiUy  prepared  for  action,  and  so  resolutely 
bent  on  their  purpose,  that  they  luul  chalked  on 
'    tiieir  hats  the  words  "  Victory  jor  death  V 

As  soon  as  his  summons  was  answered  in 
tiie  negative,  Captdn  Brisbane  got  undor  sail. 
At  a  quarter  after  six  he  led  the  way  into  tiiie 
harbour,  in  the  Arethuaa,  followed  by  Captain 
Wood  in  the  Latona,  Captain  Lydiard  in  the 
Anson,  and  Captiun  Bolton  in  the  Fisgur^  all 
officers  well  worthy  of  seoonding  such  a  leadw. 
Just  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  headmost 
ship  turned  round  the  pcnnt  of  the  harbwi^s 
'  mouth,  the  wind  became  so  unfiivourable  that  it 
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was  impossible  for  bar  to  £^cfa  in,  and  eqiidly  cmf. 
impossible  for  her  to  retire.  The  British/ iiow*-  s^^v^^ 
ever,  were  not  long  in  this  painful  situaticm*  A  ^^^• 
squall  f(»rtunately  came  on^  during  which  the 
wind  shifted  two  pdnts,  and  enabled  them  to 
proceed  clo^  together  to  the  destined  spot.  The 
gallant  during  of  the  assailants  had  the  natural 
e&ct  of  daunting  their  oppcments.  The  latter, 
neverdieless,  opened  a  heavy  fire ;  but  they  soon 
found  that  the  contest  was  to  be  carried  on  hand  . 
to  hand  Orders  vrere  given  to  board.  Captain 
^(isbane  was  the  first  man  who  boarded  the 
Hatslar,  the  colours  of  which  he  himself  tore 
down*  Her  commander  being  killed,  she  sur- 
rradcaf^,  a^  was  tal^n  possession  of  by  the 
LatOna.  In  the  mean  time,  part  of  the  crew  of 
the  Anson,  led  by  Captain  Lydiard,  boanfed  the 
Surinam  from  their  larboard  bow,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crew  were  occupied  in  assailing 
the  butteries  from  their  starboard  guns.  The 
ci^[>tain  of  the  Surinam  being  dangerously  woundr 
edy  she  also  struck.  The  schooners  shared  the 
same  fate,  and  now  nothing  remained  afloat  to 
c^>pose  the  progress  of  the  British. 

The  instant  that  he  had  struck  the  colours  of 
tba  Hatslar,  and  given  her  in  charge  to  the  La- 
tona>  Captain  Brisbane,  with  a  handful  of  men, 
hastened. on  i^re,  wb^re  he  was  almost  immedi- 
al%;  jimeA  l^  Captain  Lydiard.  The  ofiicers 
and  sbip'S' companies  were  promptly  disembarked, 
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CHAP,  and  they  next  proceeded  to  storm  the  forts,  the 
citadel  and  the  town.  This  was  done  with  un- 
exampled rapidity.  By  seven  o'clock,  the  lower 
forts,  Fort  Amsterdam^  which  was  garrii^oned  by 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  r^lar  troops,  and 
the  town  of  Amsterdam,  were  in  the  power  of 
the  British.  Captain  Brisbane  was  the  first  man 
that  entered  Fort  Amsterdam,  and  he  had  once 
more  the  pleasure  of  pulling  down  the  Batavian 
standard. 

Having  been  thus  far  successful,  the  British 

commander  had  an  interview  with  the  governor, 

to  whom  he  allowed  five  minutes  to  decide  upon 

the  surrender  of  the  colony.    On  the  entreaty  of 

the  governor,  who  pleaded  that  his  head  would 

be  the  forfeit  if  he  decided  so  rapidly,  this  time 

was  extended  to  half  an  hour.   At  the  expiration 

of  that  period,   Captain  Brisbane  entered  the 

council  chamber,  and  required  the  governor  and 

council  to  make  known  their  determination.  The 

result  was  the  delivering  up  of  the  island  to  his 

Britannic  majesty,  on  condition  that  those  who 

did  not  choose  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance^ 

should  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war,  and 

conveyed  to  Holland.   By  ten  o'clock  the  British 

colours  were  hoisted  on  Fort  Republique,  and 

the  whole  of  the  colony  was  in  quiet  possession 

of  the  victors.    The  militia,  consisting  of  one 

thousand  two  hundred  men,  was  shortly  after* 

wards  disarmed.    This  conquest  was  effected  by 
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no  more  than  eight  hundred  men.  and  the  loss     guaf. 

.  VIIT. 

sustained  was  only  three    slain  and   fourteen    \^^ 
wounded.     The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  much      ^^^' 
heavier ;  it  amounted  to  two  hundred  men  killed : 
— a  striking  proof  how  much  more  wise,  as  well 
as  more  noble,  it  is  to  brave  dangisr  manfully,  than 
to  seek  a  delusive  and  shameful  safety  in  fli^t. 

Scarcely  less  deserving  of  applause  for  its 
bravery,  though  of  less  importance  in  its  conse- 
quences, is  an  exploit  which  was  performed  by 
Captain  Dacres,  in  the  Bacchante,  accompanied 
by  Captain  Wise,  in  the  Mediator.  The  bay  of 
Samana,  which  is  situated  on  the  north-east  side 
of  St  Domingo,  having  long  been  a  nuisance  to 
tl^  British  trade  in  the  neighbouring  seas,  as  it 
afforded  a  safe  shelter  to  a  swarm  of  privateers, 
Captain  Dacres  resolved  to  attempt  the  expul* 
sion  of  the  enemy,  who  had  established  them- 
selves &ere.  The  navigation  into  the  bay  being 
exceedingly  difficult.  Captain  Dacres  formed  a 
scheme  for  passing  its  intricacies,  without  en- 
countering opposition.  For  this  purpose,  on  the 
20th  of  February,  he  sent  in,  under  her  own  co- 
lours, a  schooner  which  he  had  recently  captured; 
She  was  followed  by  his  own  ship,  disguised  as  a 
IHize,  and  the  Mediator  as  a  neutral.  The  scheme 
was  successful.  The  British  passed  every  ob- 
stacle, and  anchored  within  half  a  mile  of^  the 
fort,  before  the  stratagem  was  discovered  by  the 
enemy.      The  fort  then  opened  a  heavy  fire, 
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CHAP,  which  was  as  warmly  returned  for  the  space  .of 
vi^s.**/  four  hours.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  ^ 
seamen  and  marines  were  landed,  and  the  for^ 
though  commandingty  situated^  was  taken  by 
stc^rm.  That  part  of  the  garrison  which  was  not 
put  to  the  sword,  escaped  into  the  woods.  Two 
prize  vessels,  and  two  ^  privateers  fitting  oiut  for 
sea,  vi^re  found  in  the  harbour.  Previously  to 
their  departure,  the  British  destroyed  the  fort 
and  the  canqon,  and  thus  renda*ed  the  harbour^ 
at  least  for  some  time  to  come,  of  little  utility  as 
a  placje  of  refuge. 

The  year  was  closed  by  the  bloodless  con- 
quest of  the  Danish  colonies  of  St.  John,  St. 
Thomas  and  Santa  Cruz.  A  war  having  broken 
out  with  Denmark,  the  British  nunisters,  early 
in  September,  sent  out  orders  to  the  naval  and 
military  commanders  to  reduce  those  islands. 
These  orders  were  easily  carried  into  ^Ssct,  die 
enemy  not  having  any  means  of  resisting  the 
powerful  force  which  wa£^  array^  against  thenu 
All  tiiat  they  asked  was,  that  they  might  be  al- 
lowed to  ascertain  its  amount  before  they  con- 
cluded a  capitulation.  St  Thomas  and  St.  John 
surrendered  on  the  21st  of  December,  and  Santa 
Cruz  on  the  25th  of  the  same  montii. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Naoalmd  military  events  of  1808. — Pursuit  of 
>  the  Rochefori  squadron. — dgaure  of  the 
Thetis  frigate. — Mariegalante  and  Deseada 
taken. — Fruitless  attest  of  the  French  to 
recaoer  Mari^akmte. — Unsuccessful  attempt 
upon  St.  Martiris. — Surrender  ofSamana. — 
The  war  in  the  West  In£es  carried  on  with 
mare  spirit  m  lS09^—Ci^€nne  reduced  by  the 
Brkish  and  Portuguese. — An  esppedition  sent 
againa  Martmco. — The  island  is  reduced  by 
the  British. — Surrender  of  the  Saints. — Cap- 
ture of  the  HautpouU  and  aJrig(ae.—C(qntu^ 
lotion  ofthedtyof  Santo  Domif^o.-^Gallafa 
defence  of  the  Junon.—Two  French  frigates 
destroyed  at  Guadaloupe.  —  Capture  of  the 
Nisus  corvette^  and  the  forts  at  La  Haye. — 
Campaign  of  \%\0.— Conquest  of  Guadalaupe, 
St.  Martin's,  St.  Eustatia  and  Saba.---Con- 
cbmon. 

Seemxn^^ly  exhausted  and  dispirited  by  the    chap. 
losses  of  the  two  preceding  years,  and  having 
also  need  erf  all  his  resources  to  carry  on  his  con- 
tinental designs^  Napoteon,  during  the  year  1808, 
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IX. 
1808. 


CHAP,  desisted  from  making  any  efforts  in  tbe  West 
Indies.  The  Rocbefort  squadron,  which  got  out 
of  that  port  in  January,  was  indeed  for  a  while 
supposed  to  be  gone  to  succour  the  French  colo- 
nies, or  to  annoy  ours;  and  was  consequently 
pursued  by  Sir  John  Duckworth,  who  looked 
into  MartinicQ,  coasted  along  St  Domingo,  yisir* 
ed  the  Chesapeake,  and  returned  to  En^and, 
after  a  fruitless  cruize  of  thirteen  thousand  miles. 
The  long-soqght  en^my  was,  in  tbe  mean  time, 
safe  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  even  by  single  ships, 
more  than  one  aUempt  was  made  by  the  Frwcfa, 
in  the  course  of  this  year,  to  send  ateistance  to 
their  remaining  western  colonies.  That  attempt 
was  an  unfortunate  one.  Tbe  ship  dispatched 
was  tbe  Thetis,  of  forty-four  guns,  which  sailed 
from  L'Orient,  with  troops  and  stores  for  Mar- 
tinico.  She  was,  however,  speedily  conducted  to 
a  much  nearer  port.  Scarcely  had  she  ^cleared 
the  harbour  of  port  Louis,  on  the  night  of  the 
10th  of  August,  than  she  was  fallen  in  with  by 
the  Amethyst,  of  thirty-six  guns,  commanded  by 
Captain  Michael  Seymour.  A  most  sanguinary 
contest  ensued,  which  continued,  with  unabating 
fury,  for  two  hours  and  a  half.  For  an  hour  the 
ships  lay  fa^t  alongside  of  each  other,  the  fluke  of 
one  of  the  Amethyst's  anchors  having  hool(»d 
into  the  main-deck  port  of  the  Thetis.  The 
enemy's  ship,  wholly  dismasted^  and  e»:e6dii^y 
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i^tered,  was  at  kngtb  carried  by  bomtfing.    mkP. 
The  loss  on  our  side  was  serere,  it  being  seven^     ^^>i%/ 
killed  and  wounded ;  on  that  of  the  f  rench  it  was     ^^^ 
enoroiousy  as  it  amounted  to  no  less  than  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  killed,  and  a  hundred  and 
tw)^  wounded,  among  whom  were  all  the  officers 
except  three,  the  captain,  M.  Pinsun,  a  gallant 
)and  skilful  man,  being  one  of  the  slain. 

During  this  eventful  year.  Great  Britain,  like 
her  rival,  was  too  much  occupied  nearer  home, 
to  undertake  any  enterprise  of  nK>ment  in  this 
di^ant  part  of  the  world.  Embarked  as  a  prin- 
cipal in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  but  just  b^in-  t 
ning  to  exert  herself  as  a  military  power,  she  had 
at  present  no  troops  to  spare  for  colonial  expedi- 
tions. The  war^  therefore,  languished  in  the 
west.  All  that  was  done,  was  done  by  the  dpirit 
and  intelligence  of  those  officers  who  commanded 
tiiere. 

.  .  Such  was  the  case  with  respect  to  the  capture 
oi  Mariegalante  and  Deseada^  which  was  effiscted 
by  Captain  Selby  with  a  small  force  of  seamen 
and  marines.  The  first  of  these  islands  lies  a  few 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Guadaloupe ;  the  se- 
oood  nearly  the  same  distance  to  the  north-east. 
As  colonies  diese  islands  were  objects  of  oxAy 
secondary  importance,  though  Mariegalante  is 
fiot  .ill  cultiTated ;  but  the  possession  of  them 
was  desiiable,  because  they  formed  an  excdlent 
shelter  for  privateers^  and,  from  their  portion  in 
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€»AP.  advanoe  of  Guadaloupe,  were  a  material  oiHrtaele 
to  the  close  blockade  of  that  cokmy.  This  in^ 
doced  Captain  Selby,  of  the  CerberuSy  to  i^tempk 
their  reducticm.  Two  hundred  seamen  «id  ma-* 
rines,  under  Captain  Pigott,  were  landed  in 
Mariegalante,  on  the  second  of  Mareh;  and 
the  enemy  being  taken  unawares^  surrendered  at 
discretion.  Deseada  submitted  on  the  IStb  of 
MardL  The  Frendi  at  first  were  disposed  to 
reMst,  but  a  short  cannonade  firom  the  Carbenss 
put  their  courage  to  fli^t,  and  they  hauled  dowa 
their  colours^  As  it  was  not  thought  expedient 
to  station  any  troops  t^re,  the  batteries  were  de- 
stroyedy  an  oath  of  neutrality  was  administered 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  a  sloop  and  a  brig  were 
left  off  the  coast,  to  prevent  the  governor  of  G  w- 
dalou^  from  attempUqg  to  regarrison  the  island. 
Deseada  the  governor  allowed  to  remain  un- 
molested, but  Mariegalante  was  so  good  a  priva-* 
teat*  station,  and  its  loss  also  brought  the  British 
so  much  more  nearly  in  contact  with  him,  thiU; 
be  determimd  to  try  to  recover  it.  The  attempt 
was  made  on  the  SSd  of  August,  by  Colonel 
Camlnael,  who,  with  about  two  hundred  m^  in 
seventeen  boats^  stdle  over  from  Guaddoupe,  a&d 
landed  near  Grand  Bourg.  They  were  preparing 
to  attack  the  battery  when  they  were  espied  from 
the  Circe,  tbirty  of  whose  seamen  hurried  on 
sh^ne,  ttirew  theondves  into  die  battery  before  . 
Uie  French  could  reach  it,  and  ^ve  them  such  a 
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warm  reception  as  K^ompdled  them  to  rdtrett  <mAP. 
The  enem/s  boats  were  sek:ed  by  the  Circe,  dud  J^ 
the  escape  of  the  Frejich  being  thus  cut  off,  they  ^^ 
retired  towards  the  centre  of  the  island.  IntdlK 
g^ce  of  their  landing  was  forwarded  to  General 
Beckwidi,  at  Barbadoes,  who  lost  no  time  in 
pending  Laeutenant-colond  Blackwell,  with  three 
companies  against  them.  The  French,  when  <fae 
Briti^  troops  disembarked,  were  within  three 
miles  of  Grand  Boinrg.  On  the  approach  of 
Lieutenant^donel  Blackwell,  however,  they 
quitted  their  position,  and  were  pursued  for  fiw 
days  and  nights.  They  four  times  endeavoured 
to  make  a  stand,  but  were  as  often  defeated; 
and,  at.  length,  seeing  no  hope  of  either  succour 
or  escape,  they  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war. 
A  lugger  privateer  from  Guadaloupe,  with  a 
howitzer  and  a  supply  of  ammunition  for  them, 
was  previously  captured  by  one  of  our  cruizers, 
and  this  capture  doubtless  accelerated  their  sob- 
missicm. 

An  equal  good  fortune  did  not  attend  the 
Biiti^  in  an  attempt  which  they  made  upon  the 
idaikd  of  St.  Martin's.  This,  too,  was  a  place 
of  refuge  for.  a  swarm  of  privateers,  and  it  was, 
tiier^tH^e,  desirable  that  they  should  be  deprived 
of  it.  Some  erroneous  information  whidi  had 
been  recdved,  induced  a  belief  that  it  was'  held 
by  no  GonsideraUie  forces  andmight  brconquertd 
by  a  sudded  and  vigorous  attack.    Under  this 
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CHAP.  fMalbeliefy  die  Wanderer  stoop  of  war,  and  the 
Subtle,  Balahou  and  Elizabeth  schooners  appear^ 
ed  off  the  island  in  the  commencement  of  July. 
The  seamen  and  marines,  to  the  number  of  only 
a  hundred  and  thirty,  led  by  Lieutenant  Spearing 
of  the  Subtle,  were  landed  on  the  third  of  that 
month.  The  lower  fort,  of  six  guns,  was  carried, 
and  the  guns  were  spiked.  But,  in  advancing 
up  the  rocky  heights,  covered  with  the  prickly 
pear,  the  fire  from  the  upper  fort  was  so  destruc- 
tive, that  it  was  impossible  for  the  assailants  to 
advance  to  the  summit,  and  every  moment  di- 
minished their  scanty  force.  Lieutenant  Spear- 
ing was  shot  through  the  breast,  within  ten  yards 
of  the  fort,  and  immediately  expired.  His  fell 
disheartened  his  men,  who  withdrew  towards  their 
boats ;  but,  their  retreat  being  by  this  time  cut 
off,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender.  It  was, 
in  fact,  impossible  for  them  to  continue  the  con- 
test with  the  slightest  hope  of  success.  The 
enemy,  who  had  been  warned  of  their  intention 
early  enough  to  make  every  preparation  to  frus- 
trate it,  were  rather  more  than  nine  hundred 
men.  The  prisoners  were,  however,  released  on 
a  flag  of  truce  being  sent  on  shore  from  the 
ships ;  and  the  victors  proved  that  they  were  not 
undeserving  of  their  success,  by  the  honours 
which  they  paid  to  the  remains  of  their  gallant 
foe.  Lieutenant  Spearing  was  interred  with  all 
the  honours  of  war,  the  French  commander  him- 
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self  attended  the  ftmeral,  and  be  also  gave  leaVe'    cbap. 
to  a  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Subtle  to  come  on 
sbore^  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  last  sad 
duties  to  their  brave  and  valued  leader. 

The  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Samana 
closed  the  warlike  operations  of  the  year  1808. 
On  a  former  occasion^  they  had  been  defeated^ 
and  driven  for  a  while  into  the«woods,  but  they 
had  not  been  compelled  wholly  to  abandon  the 
post.  The  possession  of  the  bay  of  Samana,  and 
of  Ae  bordering  territory,  has  long  been  coveted 
by  the  French.  This  harbour,  the  most  advan- 
tageously situated  of  any  in  St.  Domingo,  is  ca- 
pable of  being  converted  into  a  serious  means  of 
annoyance,  as  a  naval  establishment  and  arsenal. 
The  bay  is  large  and  shdtered,  and  has  excellent 
anchorage ;  and  the  entrance  of  it  may  with  ease 
be  fortified  so  as  to  preclude  all  hostile  access. 
A  river  navigable  for  twenty  leagues,  the  Yuna, 
which  empties  itself  into  &e  head  of  the  bay,  af- 
fords a  ready  opening  to  the  neighbouring  country, 
where  may  be  procured  all  the  sorts  of  timber 
proper  for  the  construction  of  a  navy,  and  where 
are  mines  of  copper,  capable  of  furnishing  an 
abundant  supply  of  metal  for  the  casting  of  can- 
mm.  A  fleet  stationed  here  would  keep  the  sur- 
roundbg  islands  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alarm 
and  peril.  Even  now  Samana  was  become  a 
grievous  nuisance  to  the  West-India  trade,  froQi 
its  bdng  a  constant  shelter  to  the  mifiiert)us  pri- 
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CHAP,  vateers  wfaicfa  infested  ibt  variom  passages  to 
y^,,,m^  the  windward  of  this  island.  This  circumstance, 
^^^*  and  the  wish  to  facBitate  the  blockade  of/the 
city  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  the  SpAnmrds  woie 
now  carrying  on,  induced  Captain  Dashwood,  of 
the  Franchise,  with  five  ships,  which  ehance  had 
brought  together,  to  undertake  the  task  of  rooting 
out  the  enemy.  «He  arrived  at  Samana  on  tha 
tenth  of  November,  and  found  the  French  per^ 
manently  establishing  themselves,  and  erecting 
batteries  which,  when  completed,  would  have 
made  the  place  tenaUe  against  almost  any  force 
that  could  be  sent  to  attack  it.  As,  howeveri 
they  were  not  yet  prepared  for  resistance,  thejr 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  gave  up  the  privateers 
and  other  vessels  which  were  at  anchor  m  the 
bay.  Having  accomplished  his  purpose,  Captjoa 
.Dash wood  delivered  up  the  town  to  a  Spanish 
officer. 

The  campaign  of  1809  was  marked,  by  events 
of  a  more  important  nature  than  occurred  in  th^l 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  colonial  'domini<tfi8 
of  France  were  attacked  in  various  quarters,  and 
every  where  with  equal  success;  the  noothef 
country  being  too  deeply  ei^aged  in  endeavour^* 
ing  to  subjugate  the  continent  of  Europe;  to  have 
many  resources  to  spare  for  the  defence  of  hev 
distant  possessions^  It  is  probable,. too,  that  the 
system  which  Napoleod  was  now  pui»uiag  more 
^)eply  than  ever,  induced  him  to  mgprA  the  loss 
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of  Uie  FiT^M^hcdooiei  with  much  less  veg^et  tlmn     chap. 
be  otherwise  would  have  done.  The  transfer  was 
in  his  qpiaion  but  a  temporary  one.    He  looked 
£c»rward  to  die  complete  submission  of  the  ccmti- 
nental  states^  the  nan  of  the  manu&ctures  and 
commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  consequent 
drying  up  of  all  her  means  of  resistance ;  and,  if 
this  ardently  desired  event  should  coni^  to  pass, 
be  knew  that  at  least  every  thing  whiqh  had  been 
wrested  from  him,  in  whatever  part  of  the  worlds 
must  necessarily  be  surrendered  up,  and  even  be 
thcHi^t  a  trifling  sacrifice,  as  the  price  of  a  fe- 
verish, inglorious,  and  perilous  peace..    He  had 
tried  to  cope  with  the  British  navy ;   he  had 
&iled.  There  now  only  remained  to  try  whether 
it  was  not  possible  to  reduce  that  navy  to  inao 
tion,  by  cutting  off  one  of  the  ^^  main  nerves  of 
wur,"  the  pecuniary  supplies  which  wen^  the 
spring  of  its  motion.    It  was  in  Europe,  and  on 
the  land,  that  he  hoped  to  reconquer  bis  colon 
nies ;  and  it  mqst  be  owned  that  there  a)Qne  had 
he  any  chance  of  once  more  making  them  a  por-^ 
tjon  of  his  empire. 

The  first  of  the  French  colonies  which  fell  ja 
the  course  ^j^f  this  year  was  that  of  Cayenn^^ 
To  England  it  was  an  object  of  some  moment  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  this  settlement,  as  her 
doi^g  this  would  cpntrilNite  to  the  ^afety  of  Su- 
iwam  and  Demerara,  and  at  the  same  time  de^ 
{Hive  the  French  craiz9r§  of  a  {4ai;e  of  ^h^lim 
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CHAP.  AQ^  equipment.  In  tbe  conquest  of  Cayenne,^ 
^J[^  however,  the  Britisb  acted  only  in  the  cbanurter 
1809.  of  auxiliaries ;  that  of  principals  being  assumed 
by  the  Portuguese.  By  the  arrival  of  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal  in  the  Brazils,  a  new  spirit 
was  given  to  that  province ;  and  as,  periiaps, 
the  Prince  Regent's  ministers  justly  imagined 
that  Victor  Hugues  was  not  likely  to  be  a  quiet 
neighbour,  or  even  an  honourable  enemy,  it  wi^ 
wisely  resolved  to  secure  the  Brazilian  frontier  by  • 
expelling  the  French  from  Cayenne. 

The  force  appropriated  to  this  purpose  was 
but  small.  It  consisted  of  no  more  than  five 
hundred  and  fifty  Portuguese  soldiers,  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  M anoel  Marques ;  two  Por- 
tuguese sloops  and  some  light  vessels;  and  the 
Confiance  British  frigate,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain James  Lucas  Yeo,  a  brave  and  intelligent 
officer,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  suggester  of 
this  enterprise.  The  Portuguese  troops  took  the 
field  in  the  beginning  of  December.  Having,  in 
conjunction  with  the  British,  reduced  the  district 
of  Oyapok  on  the  eighth,  and  that  of  Approaque 
on  the  fifteenth;  they  prepared  to  complete  their 
labour,  by  the  reduction  of  the  island  of  Cay- 
enne.      ' 

The  expedition  arrived  oflF  the  mouth  of  the 
Mahuree^  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  on  the 
siixth  of  January.  In  the  evening  Captain  Yeo 
proceeded  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  in 
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ten  catioes,  to  make  himself  master  of  two  bat-  chap. 
tenes^  the  one,  called  Fort  Diamant,  command- 
ing the  entrance  of  the  river,  the  other,  called 
Grand  Gime,  <x)vering  the  great  road  to  the  town 
of  Cayenne.  The  vessels  and  the  remainder  oif 
the  troops  were  ordered  to  follow  after  dusk, 
anchor  at  the  month  of  the  Mahuree,  and  wait 
till  he  giave  the  signal  that  the  batteries  were 
Offtied,  when  they  were  to  hasten  forward,  and 
disembark  the  men  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
With  five  canoes,  the  rest  being  too  heavy  to  keep 
up  with  him,  he  pushed  on  shore,  about  three 
o'dock  in  the  morning,  midway  between  the  two 
batteries.  The  canoes  were  almost  instantaneously 
dashed  to  pieces  by  die  violence  of  the  surf. 
Sending  one  part  of  his  little  division  to  the  left, 
against  the  battery  of  Grand  Cane,  he  himself 
nmrcbed  widi  the  other  against  Fort  Diamant. 
Though  these  forts  mounted  five  guns,  and  were 
defended  by  ninety  men,  th^  were  both  taken  by 
storm^  with  trifling  loss,  except  that  of  Lieutenant 
Read,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  assault 
of  Fort  Diamant.  A  way  being  thus  opened 
into  the  rivCT,  Ae  whole  pf  the  troops  were  put 
oa  shore  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 

The  two  comnmnders  having  received  infor- 
mation thai!  Victor  Hugues,  with  a  thousand  men, 
was  on  his  march  from  Cayenne  to  attack  them, 
they  resolved  to  dismantle  Fort  Diamant,  and 
concenthite  their  forces  at  Grand  Cane.    The 
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CHAP,    bimoess  of  destroying  the  fort  was  entrusted  to 
^J^^    Captain  Mulcaster  and  a  party  of  seamen  from 
^•^*     the  Confiance.    On  reaching  Grand-Cane,  Cap* 
tain  Yeo  discovered  that,  about  a  mile  up  die 
river,  on  opposite  sides  of  it,  and  crossing  tb^ 
fire  within  half  gun-shot,  there  were  two  batteries. 
One  of  these  was  on  an  eminence,  overlooking 
the  creek  which  leads  to  the  town  of  Cayome; 
the  other  was  at  die  mouth  of  a  similar  inl^ 
leading  to  the  house  and  plantation  of  Vi«^r 
Hugues,  and  was  obviously  constructed  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  his  property.    Each  of 
them  had  two  nine  pounders  and  fifty  men*  To  re* 
dace  thase  batteries,  the  Lion  and  Venganza  cutters 
were  anchored  abreast  of  them,  and  the  action  was 
smartly  continued  on  both  sides  f<H*  an  hour ;  but 
finding  at  length  that  the  ships  were  not  a  match 
for  them  in  weight  <tf  metal,  and  that  he  was 
rapidly  losing  his  men  by  the  shower  of  grape 
shot  which  the  enemy  poured  firom  thdr  guns, 
Captain  Yeo  determined  to  carry  them  by  as- 
sault   He  himself  led  one  party  to  the  attack. 
Though  both  detachments  were  oUiged  to  efkct 
their  landing  under  the  very  mu2zles  of  the  can* 
non  and  musketry,  which  kept  up  an  incessant 
fire,  yet  the  assailants  advanced  with  such  de- 
termined bravery,  that  they  |)ore  down  all  oppo- 
sition, and  put  the  enemy  to  ffi^t. 

While  this  was  passmg,  Victor  Hugues,  with 
the  division  from  Cayenne,  feU  upon  Colonel 
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Marques,  who  was  posted  with  the  rest  of  the 
troops  at  Grand  Cane,  and  who  gallabtly  kept' 
ibe  superior  strragth  of  the  French  at  bay,  tiU 
Captain  Yeo  co^d   return  to  hid  assistance.^ 
After  a  sharp  contest  of  three  hours,  the  bafSed 
Hngiies  measured  back  his  ^eps  to  Cayenne.  > 
Another  ditdsion  <tf  th^  enemy,  two  hundred  and 
fifi^  in  number^  had,  in  the  mean  time,  Speared 
before  Fort  Diamant,  fromt  which,  however,  they 
had  withdrawn,  on  perceiving  that  Lii^utehant 
Muicaster  was  prepared  to  give  them  battle. 

There  now  remained  to  drive  a  party  of  100 
me^  frooi  the  house  of  Victor  Hugues,  which  had 
been  converted  into  a  tolerably  strong  post.  This 
house  was  situated  at  the  end  of  an  dvenue,  of 
between  two  and  three  miles  in  length, 'having  on 
its  right  a  thick  wood,  arid  on  its  left  a  creek. 
The  troops,  bn  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  being 
ready  to  advance  to  the  att?ick,  Captain  Yeo  sent 
LieotMant  Muicaster,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  the  post ;  promising,  in 
ciffie  of  dubnfission,  that  no  damage  should  be 
sustained  by  the  property.  WTien  the  lieutenant 
was  within  a  boafs  length  of  the  house,  the 
eromy  treacherously  fired  two  voUies,  and  then 
retreated.  Attributing  thi&  base  conduct  to  some 
unauthorised  individual,  the  fli(g  of  truce  was 
once  more  dispfetched  by  Captain  Y'eo,  and  was 
now^diived  by  a  di€»diarge  frdm  a  field  piece. 
Hi*  patience  not  yet  exhausted,  the  British  cap- 
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CHAP,  tain  entrusted  his  message  to  a  slave  of  die  go^ 
veraory  who  returned  fix>ni  the  French  officer, 
saying  that  all  communications  must  be  made  in 
writing.  At  the  same  moment,  the  French  com- 
manding officer  began  firing  fix)m  his  field-piece, 
and  was  seconded  by  the  musketry  of  a  body  of 
troops,  which  he  bad  posted  in  ambush  in  the 
irood.  As  several  cuts  bad  been  made  in  the 
road,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  British 
and  Portuguese  to  bring  forward  their  gun,  they 
threw  it  into  one  of  the  cuts,  and  dashed  forward 
with  pike  and  bayonet  to  attack  the  enemy. 
They  were  soon  master  of  the  field-piece,  the 
French  raring  into  the  bouse,  firom  the  windows 
of  which  they  kept  up  a  smart  fire^  till  the  assail- 
ants broke  in,  and  scattered  them  in  all  direc- 
tions.  The  bouse  and  every  thing  near  .it,  ex- 
cept the  dwellings  of  the  slaves,^  was  levelled 
with  the  ground,  as  a  punishment  for  the  shame* 
fol  and  cowardly  treatment  of  th^  flag  of  truce. 

To  keep  the  combined  troops  at  a  distance 
from  tiie  town  of  Cayenne,  Victor  Hugues  re- 
solved to  take  post  at  Beauregard  plain,  which 
is  situated  on  an  eminence  commanding  several 
roads  to  the  town.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
anticipated  by  the  Portuguese  and  British,  who 
seized  upon  the  position  on  the  ninth  of  January. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Marques  and  Captain  Yeo 
then  summoned  the  governor  to  give  up  the  co- 
lony.    Dispirited  by  hU  past  ill  success,  and 
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probably  also  by  his  personal  fears  and  the  de-  qup. 
struction  of  his  property,  Victor  Hugues^  though 
his  force  was  yet  tnuch  superior  to  that  of  bis 
antagonists,  relinquished  every  idea  of  further 
resistance.  The  articles  of  capitulation  were  ar- 
ranged on  the  twelfth^  and  on  the  fourteenth  the 
Portuguese  and  British  took  possession  of  the 
place.  In  this  last  act  of  his  military  existence, 
Victor  Hugues  was  as  contemptible  as  he  had 
formerly  been  hateful.  It  was  even  laughable  to 
hear  this  man^  who  had  delighted  in  spreading 
devastation  all  around  him  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  had  been  the  great  instigator  of  the  ne- 
groes to  rebellion  and  bloodshed,  it  was  laugh- 
able to  hear  him  whining  about  ^'  the  destruc- 
tive system  of  liberating  the  slaves,  and  burning 
the  plantations  f  and  to  see  him  likewise  cloak- 
ing his  cowardice  under  the  garb  of  humanity 
and  patriotism,  and  protesting  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  surrender  less  by  the  force  which  was 
opposed  to  him^  than  by  the  desire  of  *'  saving 
the  colony  from  total  destruction,  and  preserving 
the  subjects  of  his  august  master."  This  is  the 
last  time  that  there  will  be  occasion  to  advert  to 
this  notorious  personage,  who  had  long  been  so 
malignantly  active^  and  who,  it  is  obvious,  pre- 
servedy  to  the  close  of  his  public  career,  all  his 
inherent  baseness. 

Thifr  conquest  was  made  under  many  disad- 
vantages.   From  the  fifteenth  of  December  up 
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to  the  period  of  the  capitulation,  the  seanoen  and 
marines  never  slept  in  their  beds,  their  ex^tions 
^^^'  were  uicessant,  the  weather  was  boisterovis  and 
famy,  and  the  roads  were  nearly  impassaUe. 
Nor  when  the  French  flag  was  struck^  were  the 
toils  of  the  conquerors  entirely  oven  The  jui- 
soners  were  above  a  thousand  in  number,  and  it 
was  a  task  of  some  difQculty  to  keep  them  in  sa^ 
custody,  till  a  Portuguese  reinforcement  could 
be  obtained  from  Para.  It  was,  however,  ef- 
fected, by  putting  tiiepti  on  board  the  Portpguese 
vesseb,  and  running  the  Confiance  on  the  beach^ 
between  them  and  this  town,  to  act  ^s  a  land 
battery.  Till  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcemmts 
from  Para,  which  was  five  weeks,  Captain  Yep 
and  his  officers  were  compelled  to  sleep  in  their 
clothes,  and  completely  armed.  Scarcely  one  of 
the  officers  or  men  escaped  a  severe  and  lingering 
illness.  Captain  Yeo  was  two  months  confined 
to  his  bed,  on  the  verge  of  death,  and  did  not  re- 
cover his  health  but  by  ret^rning  to  England. 
As  a  reward  for  his  services,  he  was, made  a 
knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Bento  d*  Avis,  by  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  he  being  the  first  pro- 
testant  by  whom  that  honour  was  ever  received. 
The  capitulation  was  just  signed  when  the 
Topaze  frigate,  of  forty-four  guns,  appeared  in 
the  offing,  with  succours  of  all  kinds  from  Fr^ce. 
There  were  then  only  twenl^fiye  !|^ogti$hnien 
and  twenty  negroes  pn  board  )the  Confiance,  and 
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iH>  Other  officers  than  two  youths  and  Lieutennt    chap. 
Acott;   yet  the  latter,  officer  contrived,  by  his    \^J^ 
skilful  manoeuvres  and  his  apparent  readiness  for     ^^^ 
action,  to  drive  the  enemy's  ship  from  the  coast. 
On  quitting  Cayenne,    the  Topaze  sailed  to 
Guadaloupe,  and  was  o^tured,  under  one  of 
the  batteries  of  that  island,  by  the  Cleopatra 
and  Jason  frigates. 

The  want  of  a  sufficient  force,  or  the  want  <rf 
▼i^mr,  had  hitherto  prevented  any  attack  from 
bmng  made  by  the  British  on  the  two  prindpal 
West  Indian  islands  of  France.  It  was  now  the 
seventh  year  of  the  war,  and  the  French  flag  was 
still  flying  at  Martinico  and  GuadalcKipe.  The 
ministers  at  length  resolved  to  begin  in  earnest 
the  work  of  expelling  the  enemy  from  his  western 
cdonies.  Martinico  was  chosen  as  the  first  ob- 
ject of  attack.  As  a  preliminary  to  military 
operations,  a  close  watch  was  kept  around  the 
island  by  our  cruizers,  to  interrupt  the  arrival  cf 
succours ;  and  in  the  execution  of  this  service, 
sharp  encounters  sometimes  took  place  with  the 
batteries  on  aliore.  The  most  obstinate  and 
sanguinary  of  these  occurred  on  the  11th  and 
12th  of  December,  1807,  when  the  Circe,  Ama- 
ranth and  Stork  sustained  a  loss  of  nearly  seventy 
men,  in  attempting  to  bring  out  an  eighteen  ^m 
brig  and  two  schooners,  laden  with  flour,  guns 
and  cartridge-paper,  which  bad  been  run  on  the 
beach  under  the  protection  of  the  batteries^ 
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CHAP,  several  field-pieces,  and  a  large  number.of  troops; 
They  failed  to  carry  off  the  vessels,  but,  after  a 
severe  struggle,  renewed  on  the  second  day,  they 
succeeded  in  burning  one  of  the  schooners,  driv- 
ing the  other  upon  the  rocks,  and  destroying  the 
brig.  It  must  be  owned  that  this  succ^s,  though 
it  did  honour  to  the  courage  axid  persevanance  <^ 
the  victors,  was  purchased  at  a  price  too  extrava- 
gant to  be  frequently  paid. 

The  necessary  preparations  for  an  enterprise 
o!  such  magnitude  as  the  redc»:tion  of  Martinico 
occupied  a  considerable  time.     By  the  latter 
end  of  January,  however,  they  were  completed^ 
and  the  army  was  ready  for  embarkation  at 
Barbadoes.      The  command  of  the  expedition 
was  entrusted  to  Lieutenant-general  Beckwith« 
The  force  under  his  orders  was  the  largest  which 
had,  for  a  long  while,  been  collected  together  in 
the  West  Indies.     It  was  between  nine  and  ten 
thousand  men.  _  The  armament  sailed  from  Bar* 
badoes  on  the  28tb  of  January,  and  appeared  off 
Martinico  on  the  following  day.     Two  opposite 
paints  were  fixed  on  for  the  disembarkation,  in 
order  to  divide  the  enemy's  force,  and  distract 
their  attention.     The  first  of  tliese  was  in  Bay 
Robert,  on  the  windward  coast;   the  other  at 
St.  Luce,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  neax 
the  spot  where  Sir  Charles  Grey  landed  in  the 
inonth  of  February,  1794.    The  division  which 
,was  intended  to  be  put  on  shore  in  Bay  Robert 
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consisted  of  between  six  and  seven  thousand     chap. 

IX 

men,  led  by  Lieutenant-general  Sir  George  Pre-  s^.'^^j 
vest;  the  division  designed  for  St.  Luce  was  ^^^' 
confided  to  Major-general  Maitland,  and  was 
^>mewhat  more  than  three  thousand  strong. 
These  divisions  were  to  advance  simultaneously 
towards  the  height  of  Bruneau  and  Sourier, 
irfiere  the  enemy  held  an  entrenched  camp,  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  Fort  Desaix,  formerly 
Fort  Bourbon,  the  chief  defence  of  the  cblony. 

The  two  disembarkations  were  effected  with- 
out opposition ;  that  at  St.  Luce  in  the  morning 
of  the  thirtieth,  that  in  Bay  Robert  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day.  The  colonists  were 
found  not  to  be  hostile,  and  the  militia  were  by 
no  means  averse  from  complying  with  a  procla- 
mation by  which  the  British  commanders  recom- 
mended to  them  to  forbear  from  resistance,  and 
return  to  their  homes.  While  the  troops  were  • 
disembarking  at  St.  Luce,  six  hundred  men  wer6 
detached,  under  Major  Henderson,  to  secure  for 
the  men  of  war  and  transports  a  safe  anchorage 
in  Fort  Royal  bay,  by  taking  possession  of  the 
battery  at  Point  Solomon,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  bay.  Pigeon  Island  was  at  the  same  time 
invested^  and  five  mortars  and  howitzers  were 
opened  upon  it  with  such  effect,  from  a  command- 
ing heigbt|that  the  garrison  of  136  men  capitulated 
on  the  third  of  February.  The  French,  seeing  the 
British  vessels  advancing  into  the  harbour,  set 
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CUAP.  fire  to  the  Atnpbitrite,  of  forty-four  guns,  aDd  the 
whole  of  their  shipping.  They  bad  preariously 
destroyed  the  Carnation  brig  at  Cul  de  Sac 
Marin,  and  a  corvette  at  St  Pierre's.  They  like- 
wise abandoned  Fort  Royal,  destroying  the  guns 
and  magazines,  and  concentrating  all  their  force 
in  Fort  Desaix  and  its  immediate  vicini^. 

The  division  which  landed  in  Bay  Robert 
marched  seven  miles  the  same  night,  throu^  a 
difficult  country,  and,  before  day-lnreak  on  the 
thirty-first,  occupied  a  position  on  the  banks  of 
the  Grand  Lezard  river.  From  this  place  Lieu- 
tenant-general Prevost  pushed  on  with  a  part  of 
the  army  towards  Mome  Bruneau,  and  at  day- 
light, on  the  first  of  February,  he  was  joined  by 
Brigadier-general  Hogbton  with  the  twenty-third 
regiment  and  the  light  infantry  battalion.  Oo 
the  first  and  second,  the  heights  of  BrunefUi, 
Desforneaux  and  Sourier  were  vigorously  attack- 
ed by  Lieutenant-general  Prevost,  the  honourable 
lieutenant-colonel  Pakenbam,  and  Brigadim*- 
general  Hogbton.  The  contest  was  obsdnate  on 
both  days,  but  it  terminated  to  the  advantage  of 
the  British,  who  carried  all  the  positions,  and 
compelled  the  French  to  fall  back  to  thdr  a^- 
trenched  camp.  In  the  night  of  the  second,  the 
enemy  also  abandoned  two  of  their  advanced 
redoubts^  with  evident  marks  of  disorder.  The 
success  of  these  two  days  cost  the  victors  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  men  in  killed  and 
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wounded.  The  only  officers  slain  wens  Captain  cbap, 
Taylor  of  the  Royal  Fusileers,  Major  Maxwell 
of  the  eighth  regiment,  and  Captain  Sinclair  of 
the  twenty*fifth.  The  loss  sustained  by  the 
French  was  considerable,  thou^  perhaps  not 
equal  to  that  of  their  assailants. 

Major-general  Maitland,  meanwhile,  had 
reached  Lamentin,  on  the  road  to  Fort  Royal; 
and,  on  the  third,  he  effected  his  junction  with 
the  first  division.  On  the  eighth  he  mOved  on* 
ward,  and  took  up  a  position  at  Lacoste^  above 
Point  Negro,  and  thus  formed  the  investment  of 
Fort  Desaix  on  the  western  side.  The  squadron 
was  at  the  same  time  statioped  on  that  side  of  the 
bay,  with  the  two-fold  view  of  opening  an  early 
communication  with  the  head-quarters  of  the 
army,  and  likewise  of  putting  readily  on  shore 
the  necessary  supplies  for  the  siege  of  Fort  De- 
saix. The  towns  of  Trinity  and  St.  Pierre  were 
now  taken  possession  of  by  the  British,  who  were 
also  masters  of  all  the  coast  between  St.  Pierre 
and  Fort  Royal^  the  French  having  abandoned 
and  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  batteries. 

The  defeats  which  they  had  sustained,  on  the 
first  and  second,  decided  the  fate  of  the  enemy 
in  the  field.  All  that  now  remained  for  them 
was  to  protract  as  long  as  possible  the  defence  of 
Fort  Desaix,  in  the  hope,  a  feeble  hope,  that  some 
favourable  circumstance  might  occur  to  frustrate 
the  designs  of  the  besiegjers.  They,  perhaps,  placed 
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CHAP,  some  reliance  upon  the  rains, which  were  incessant, 
and  of  course  rendered  the  duties  of  the  besieging 
army  more  than  usually  difficult  and  fatiguing. 
To  concentrate  all  their  military  means,  they 
evacuated  all  the  distant  posts  and  redoubts,  and 
withdrew  the  troops  into  Fort  Desaix.  The 
lower  fort,  denominated  by  the  British  Fort 
Edward,  was  one  of  the  relinquished  works,  and 
was  entered  by  the  besiegers  on  the  morning 
of  the  eighth. 

Fort  Desaix,  once  called  Fort  Bourbon,  and, 
while  formerly  in  our  possession,  bearing  the 
name  of  Fort  George,  was  situated  upon,  and 
covered  the  summit  of  an  eminence,  above  the 
town  of  Fort  Royal.  It  was  of  an  irregular 
pentagonal  form,  following  the  outline  of  the 
ground  upon  which  it  stood,  and  was  of  very 
considerable  strength.  Advanced  in  front  of  it, 
at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  yards,  and  com- 
municating with  it  by  a  covered  way,  was  a 
strong  lunette  or  redoubt,  named  the  Bouill6 
redoubt.  The  whole  was  defended  by  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  cannon  and  mortars, 
and  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  two  hundred 
men,  under  the  command  of  the  captain-general, 
Villaret  Joyeuse. 

Till  the  nineteenth  of  the  moath,  the  army 
was  inc^santly  occupied  in  constructing  gun  and 
mortar  batteries,  and  in  landing  and  dra^ng  to 
their  stat^cms  the  cannon,  mortars,  howitzers, 
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teui  needful  stores.    In  this  service  the  sailors,     chap. 
directed  by  Commodore  Cockburn  and  Captains 
Barton  and  Nesham,  were  uncommonly  active. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  nineteenth,  six  batteries 
on  the  western  side  being  completed,  a  tremen- 
dous fire  was  opened  on  the  fort,  from  fourteen 
cannon  and.  twenty-eight  mortars  and  howitzers. 
One  of  these  batteries  was  fought  entirely  by 
seamen.    While  this  was  going  on,  four  hundred 
seamen  and  marines  were  strenuously  employed 
in  dragging  artillery  up  Mome  Sourier,  and  other 
heights  on  the  eastern  side,  where  five  additional 
batteries  were  begun.     This  was  an  exceedingly 
difficult  task,  the  rains  being  heavy,  the  roads 
deep,  and  the  ground  rugged  and  precipitous* 
A  part  of  it  was,  however^  accomplished  by  the 
twenty-second,  and  in  four  days  more  all  the 
new  batteries,  six  in  mimber,  would  have  been 
ready  to  open  on  the  fort. 

For  a  few  hours  the  garrison  kept  up  their 
fire  with  much  spirit;  but  it  gradually  slackaied 
till  the  following  morning,  when  it  entirely  ceased, 
except  at  long  intervals.  Such  a  storm  of  shot 
«id  shells  was  poured  in  upon  them  that  most 
of  their  guns  were  dismounted,  and  they  ware 
compelled  to  take  shelter  in  the  casemates, 
there  not  l^eing  a  single  spot  within  the  works 
that  was  not  ploughed  up  by  the  missiles  from 
the  British  batteries. 

Perceiving  that  the  other  batteries  were  also 
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nearly  ready  to  open  upon  him,  M.ViUa^t  Joyeuse 
sent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and  proposed  to  capitu- 
^^^'      late,  on  condition  that  the  garrison  should  be 
allowed  to  return  to  Franc^  without  any  restric*^ 
tion  as  to  their  future  service.    This  being  re*' 
fused,^  the  parley  was  broken  o£^  and  the  bom- 
bardment was  recommenced,  and  continued  till* 
the  next  morning,  when  one  of  the  magazines  00 
tt^  fort  blew  up,  with  a  terrific  explosion.  Three 
flags  of  truce  were  now  hcHsted  by  Ae  govanor,* 
and  the  result  of  this  was,  that,  on  the  tweiity-^^ 
sixths  a  capitulation  was  coochided^  by  which* 
thk  French  troops  became  prisoners  of  wair,  bot' 
were  to  be  sent  to  France,  and  immediately  ex-^ 
changed.    The  governor  and  his  aides-de-camp 
were  set  at  liberty  unconditionally,  as  a  testiimmy 
of  respect  for  his  character.    As  if  he  fore^w 
what  afterwiu^ds  took  place,  M.Villaret  endear 
voured  to  stipulate  that  Fort  Desaix  ^ould  nc^^ 
be  demolished;  but  this  article  was  rejected,  and 
the  fort  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  Bri- 
tish commanders. 

Thus,  within  twenty-eight  days  from  the 
time  wbcin  the  expedition  sailed,  and  in  spite  of- 
adverse  weather  and  other  obstacles,  the  conquest 
of  Martinico  was  completed  by  the  perseverance* 
and  valour  of  the-military  £^  naval  forces,  who, 
on  this  occasion,  acted  together  with  a  spirit  of 
unanimity  and  mutual  succour,  which,  uhfbrtu-^ 
nately,  is  not  always  displayed  in  conjunct  opera- 
tions. 
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Pre?ioiisly  to  the  fall  of  MieurtinioO)  a  aqua*  chap. 
drooi  of  &ree  sail  of  the  Ibe  and  two  frigates, 
hiul  beea  dispatched  from  L'Orient  to  the  relief 
of  that  island.  These  vessels,  however,  arrived 
too  late,  the  military  operations  having  been 
pushed  forward  with  such  spirit  that  the  colony 
was  already  in  the  possesion  of  the  British. 
Their  purpose  being  thus  frustrated,  they  took 
shelter  at  the  Saints,  whither  they  were  fcrilowed 
by  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  wjio  held  them 
Uockaded  with  a  superior  force. 

The  Saints  lie  nearly  midway  between  Gua- 
daloupe  and  Marie^lante,  and  consist  of  four 
sffii^ll  islets^  aad  two  lai^  islands,  the  latter  of 
which  bear  the  names  Terre  d'enhaut,  and  Terre 
d'eii  bas,  or  upper  and  lower  Saint .  The  h&rbour 
or  road  is  between  the  grmip  of  islands.  On  the 
upper  Saint  were  two  forts,  calted  Forts  Na^ 
poleoQ  and  Morelle,  the  first  of  which  contained 
fourteen  pieces  of  artillery  and  five  mortars.  On 
the  diminutive  island  of  Cabrit,  on  the  right  of 
the  port,  was  another  fort,  mounting  eight  guns 
and  two  mortars.  These  forts  wete  held  by 
about  seven  or  eight  hundred  men. 

By  driving  the  French  from  the  Saints,  the 
double  purpose  would  be  answered  of  capturing 
or  forcing  to  sea  the  French  squadron,  and  of 
investing  Guadaloupe  more  closely  on  the  east- 
em  side.  Lieutenant-general  fieckwidi,  there- 
fore, dispatched  Major^neral  Maitland,  with 
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CHAP,     between  two  and  three  thousand  m^i  to  <make 
sj^    himself  master  of  those  islands.    The  troops  e£- 
1809.      fected  a  landing  at  Ance  Bois  Joly,  on  the  14th 
'     of  April;  with  no  other  opposition  than  a  fniilfesS' 
cannonade  from  Fort  Cabrit,  the  guns  of  nfhidt 
fired  at  random  ovec  the  ridge  among  the  ship- 
ping. The  enemy  occupied  a  position  on  Moimife 
Russel,  which  is  eight  hundred  feet  in  hei^ity 
slopes  at  an  angle  of  fifty  degrees,  Bjod  is  covered 
with  bush6s  and  prickly  pear.    The  rifle  com- 
panies of  the  third  and  fourth  battalions^  of  the* 
sixty-ninth  re^ment,  under  Captains  DalUng  and 
Lupton,  supported  by  the  flank  companks  of  ths 
third  West-India  regiment,   and  a  company  of 
the  Royal  York  Rangers,  led  by  Lieutenant^ 
colonel  Campbell,  were  ordered  to  dislodgp  tb^B, 
and  this  service  they  accomplished,  in  spite  of 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  resistance  of 
the  French.     From  the  summit  they  had  a  new 
of  the  forts,  the  men-of-wiu*,  and  the  frigiates. 
Two  eight-inch  howitzers  were  speedily  got  up, 
and  the  fire  was  opened  upon  the  vesseb  at  a  fair 
distance;    It  was  so  well  directed  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours^  the  three  line  of  battle 
ships  Were  compelled  to.  push  to  sea;  the  fri^tes 
had  ahready  sailed,  at  an  early  period  of  the  day. 
Their  movements  wene  made  known  to.  the  firi^* 
tbh  fleet  by  the  ^gnals  which  had  previously 
been  agreed  upon. 

As  the  troops  could  not  advance  on  the  west 
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s(ide,  without  being  flanked  by  Fort  Cabriti  the  chap. 
greatest  part  of  them  were  re-embarked,  to  be 
landed  at  Ance  Vanovre;  on  the  left  side  of 
which  bay  the  French  were  posted  on  strong  and 
commanding  ground.  To  dislodge  them  from 
this  position,  and  protect  the  landing,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  were  marched  down  against 
them  from  Mount  RusseL  This  movement  was 
effectually  performed,  the  enemy  were  driven 
back^  and  the  army  having  advanced  to  a  spot 
whence  shells  could  be  thrown  into  Forts  Cabrit 
and  Napoleon,  a  battery  of  six  mortars  was 
speedily  constructed. 

On  the  night  of  the  fifteenth,  a  strong  picket 
of  the  enemy  was  surprised  by  two  companies  of 
the  Royal  York  Rangers^  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Starke  and  Lieutenant  White,  and  routed, 
with  considerable  los^  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  French  troops  still  occupied  a  ridge,  on  the 
back  of  the  town,  between  Forts  Napoleon  and 
Morelle,  and  from  this  post  General  Maitland 
determined  to  drive  them  into  the  forts.  On 
the  approach  of  the  British  they  withdrew,  but, 
the  next  morning,  having  discovered  the  value  of 
this  position,  they  made  a  vigorous  effort  to 
regain  it.  A  spirited  action  took  place,  in  Which, 
however,  though  aided  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
thi^  forts,  they  were  completely  defeated.  In 
this  contest  the  black  troops  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  discipline  and  valour. 

VOL.  lY.  o 
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CHAP.         The  batteries  being  ready  to  open^  the  Frencb 
s^^Ji^    govi^mor,  Colonel  Madier,  sent  out  a  flag  erf 
ito9.     truce;  and,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  obtain 
better  conditions,  the  garrison  surrendered,  on  . 
the  eighteenth,  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  situation  of  the  Saints^  which  gave  the 
enemy  three  openings,  in  as  many  different  di- 
rections, to  escape  through,  made  it  difficult  for 
Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  who  had  only  five  sail 
of  the  line,  to  bring  an  equal  force  against  theuEi 
on  any  one  point,  or  to  intercept  them  in  their 
flight.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  the 
signals  gave  notice  to  Admiral  Cochrane  that  the 
enemy  had  sailed,  and  that  they  were  gone  both 
to  windward  and  leeward,  the  line  of  battle 
ships  having  steered  a  different  course  from  the 
^ig^tes. 

At  the  moment  when  the  three  men  of  war 
put  to  sea,  the  Pomp^e,  Captain  Fahie,  was 
watching  the  coast,  and  she  immediately  chased 
them.  She  was  joined,  soon  after,  by  the  ad- 
miral's ship,  the  Neptune.  It  was  by  this  time 
so  dark  that,  although  the  enemy  passed  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Neptune,  and  even  fired 
into  her,  it  was  impossible  for  Admiral  Cochrane 
to  distinguish  whether  they  were  of  the  line  cuf 
frigates ;  and  this  circumstance  embarrassed  his 
measures,  as,  had  the  French  line  of  battle  ships 
remained  behind,  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  deprive  the  troops  on  shore  of  the  support  of 
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his  squadron^  At  day-break,  however^  their  chap. 
strength  was  ascertained^  and  they  were  pursued 
by  the  Poinp6e,  the  Neptune,  the  Latona,  the 
Castor,  and  the  Recruit  brig,  the  commander  of 
which  last  vessel,  Captain  Napier,  gallantly  kept 
elose  to  the  enemy,  and  maintained  a  constant 
fire,  in  the  hope  of  retarding  their  speed  by 
damaging  their  masts  and  rigging. 

The  chase  continued  from  the  night  of  the 
fourteenth  till  the  morning  of  the  scTenteenth. 
The  Neptune,  being  a  sluggish  sailer,  was  left 
behind  in  less  than  twenty^four  hours.  At  two 
o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeaith,  two 
of  the  French  ships  separated  from  their  consort, 
and^  fairoured  by  the  darkness,  got  off  undis- 
covered. At  length,  about  half  past  three,  a  few 
league  from  Cape  Roxo,  in  the  island  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Castor  came  up  with  the  D'Hautpoult 
of  seventy*four  guns,  and  b^an  a  smart  cannon- 
ade. In  about  half  an  hour  the  Pomp6e  joined, 
and  brou^t  the  enemy  to  dose  action,  which 
continued  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  Being  at 
last  nearly  reduced  to  a  wreck  in  her  rigging  and 
masts,  entirely  unmanageable,  and  having  be- 
tween eighty  and  ninety  killed  and  wounded,  the 
D'Hautpoult  hauled  down  her  colours.  The 
loss  of  the  Pomp6e  was  nine  killed  and  thirty 
wounded. 

The  frigates,  which  were  both  laden  with 
flour,  succeeded  in  reaching  Basseterre,  in  Gua- 
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CHAF.     daloupe,  notwithstanding  the  Intrepid  made  eyery 
^^      exertion  to  cut  off  their  retreat.    One  of  than^ 


^•^      however,  at  a  subsequent  period,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British.    This  was  La  Furieuse,  a 
frigate  of  the  largest  class,  being  pierced  for  forty- 
eight  guns,  but  carrying  only  twenty  at  the  time 
of  her  capture.     She  sailed  from  Guadaloupe 
for  France,  in  the  month  of  June,  partly  laden 
with  coffee  and  sugar.    Though  she  had  not  her 
full  complement  of  guns,  she  was  amply  provided 
with  other  means  of  defence,  having  on  board  a 
full  proportion  of  officers,  two  hundred  men,  and 
forty  soldiers  at  small  arms,  besides  a  detadi- 
ment  of  the  sixty-sixth  regiment  of  the  line.  On 
the  fifth  of  July,  just  as  La  Furieuse  was  taking 
possession  of  an  English  merchantman,  she  was 
descried  by  Captain  Mouncey,  in  the  Bonne 
Citoyenne  sloop.     Notwithstanding  her  superior 
size  and  strength.  Captain  Mouncey  did  not  hesi« 
tate  to  offer  battle,  which,  however.  La  Furieose 
declined  to  accept.    After  a  chase  of  ei^tera 
hours,  he  came  up  with  her,  and  a  desperate 
action  began,  which  continued  for  six  hours  and 
fifty  minutes.    His  powder  being  at  last  nearly 
expended.  Captain  Mouncey  was  preparing  to 
board  with  all  hands,  when  the  French  officer 
hailed  to  tell  him  that  he  had  struck  his  colours. 
La  Furieuse,  at  the  time  of  her  surrend^,  was 
reduced  almost  to  a  wreck,  her  masts  were  on  the 
point  of  falling,  she  had  five  feet  water  in  her 
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hold^  which  was  rapidly  encreasing,  and  no  less  chaIp. 
than  seventy-one  of  her  crew  were  slain  or  wound- 
ed. The  Bonne  Citoyenne  was  in  a  shattered 
state,  but  her  loss  was  only  one  killed  and  four 
wounded,  a  circumstance  which  can  alone  be 
accounted  for  by  the  lowness  of  her  hull,  and 
hef  being  so  close  to  the  enemy's  guns,  that 
tiieir  fire  went  over  her  without  producing  any 
eflfect 

In  St.  Domingo  the  French  still  held  the  ci^ 
of  Santo  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  part 
of  the  island.  The  Spaniards,  however,  had 
kept  them  invested,  though  with  a  very  ineffi- 
cient kind  of  blockade,  since  the  autumn  of  the 
preceding  year.  Various  actions  had  taken 
place  between  the  two  parties,  with  various  suc- 
cess; but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  besiegers 
were  strong  enough,  without  assistance,  to  com- 
pel the  French  to  surrender  the  city.  The 
British  navy  maintained  a  watchful  guard  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  receiving  succours ;  but, 
as  this  was  found  not  to  be  a  sufficient  aid  to  the 
Spaniards,  it  was  resolved  to  join  them  with  a 
military  force.  Lieutenant-general  Carmichael 
was  accordingly  dispatched  from  Jamaica,  with 
about  fourteen  hundred  troops,  and  on  the  28th 
of  June  he  landed  at  Palinqui,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Santo  Domingo.  Some  of  the  ship's  guns 
were  also  put  on  shore,  to  serve  as  a  battering 
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traiD;  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  ondertake 
a  siege. 

Having  reconnoitred  the  fortifications,  the 
British  general  conceived  it  to  be  practicable  to 
carry  them  by  storm ;  a  step  which  he  determined 
to  take,  as  being  likely  to  occasion  less  loss  to  \m 
army  than  it  must  inevitably  suffer  from  carrying 
on  the  operations  of  a  siege  during  the  rainy  seif^ 
son.  The  French,  however,  were  now  so  mudi 
reduced  by  the  straitness  of  the  blockade,  and  so 
dispirited  by  the  presence  of  the  British,  thak^ 
they  began  to  think  of  capitulating.  The  first 
conferences  were  broken  off,  in  consequence  of 
the  terms  proposed  by  the  allies  being  refiised  by 
the  garrison ;  and  every  thing  was,  therefore,  goi 
in  readiness  for  the  assault  by  the  British  general; 
but,  on  further  consideration,  the  governor  dkl 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  hazard  a  contest,  which 
might  be  fatal  to  bis  troops,  and  the  result  of 
which,  even  should  it  prove  favourable  to  him, 
conld  not  enable  him  to  protract  his  resistanoe 
for  a  much  longer  period.  The  capitulation  waa 
accordingly  signed,  on  the  sixth  of  July,  and  the 
French  troops,  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred 
men,  laid  down  their  arms  as  prisoners  of  war. 

This  event  closed  the  military  but  not  the 
naval  prdceedingis  of  the  year.  Fraught  as  our 
naval  annals  are  with  gallant  deads,  they  do  not 
record  a  deed  more  gallant  than  that  which  is 
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now  to  be  related.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  chap. 
of  December,  Captain  Shortland,  in  the  Junon  v^v^^ 
of  forty-four  guns,  and  two  hundred  men,  fell  in,  ^^^* 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  windward  of 
Guadaloupe,  with  four  sail,  which  showed  Spa- 
abh  colours,  and  answered  all  the  Spanish  private 
ingnals  so  correctly,  that  the  captain  of  the  Junon 
stood  towards  them,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
some  information  respecting  a  French  vessel,  of 
which  he  was  then  in  quest.  They  were,  how- 
ever, La  Renomm6e,  of  forty-eight  guns  and 
tiu'ee  hundred  men,  commanded  by  M.  Roque- 
bert.  La  X]!lorinde,  of  the  same  force,  and  La 
Seine  and  La  Loire,  of  equal  size,  hut  ctorying 
only  twenty  guns  each,  they  having  been  fitted 
up  for  the  conveyance  of  four  hundred  soldiers, 
with  military  stores  and  provisions,  for  the  supply 
of  Guadaloupe. 

It  was  not  till  Captain  Shortland  was  wiUiin 
pistol-shot,  diat  he  suspected  them  to  be  enemies, 
and  gave  orders  to  put  the  ship  about.  At  that 
in^nt  they  hoisted  French  colours,  and  poured 
in  a  broadside,  which  killed  the  man  at  the  helm. 
The  death  of  this  man  deprived  the  British  erf 
the  power  of  retreating ; — for  his  successor,  mis- 
Onderstanding  the  directions  which  were  ^ven  to 
him,  took  a  wrong  course,  so  that  the  Junon,  in- 
stead of  running  between  the  two  headmost 
frigates,  sheered  on  board  one  of  them,  and  was 
immediately  closed  by  tiie  other,  on  the  opposite 
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GffAP.    side.    La  Seine  then  passed  her  bowsprit  over 
K^^    the  Junon*s  starboard  quarter,  and  La  Loire  did 
^^^^      the  same  on  the  larboard.    She  was  thus  com* 
pletely  hemmed  in  by  her  opponents* 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  disparity  of 
strength,  Captain  Shortland  resolved  to  try  what 
could  be  done  by  courage,  and  at  all  events  to 
sell  the  Junon  as  dearly  as  possible.  From  the 
^eat  number  of  soldiers  in  the  French  ships^ 
they  were  enabled  to  keep  up  a  destructive  fire 
of  small  arms,  in  addition  to  that  of  their  artil- 
lery. This  was  so  galling,  that  the  British  ci^ 
tain  called  up  the  boarders  and  marines^  with  an 
intention  of  boarding  the  enemy ;  but  the  latter, 
being  aware  of  his  purpose,  directed  a  general 
volley  of  grape  and  musketry  among  them>  which 
killed  Lieutenant  Graeme  their  leader,  and  so 
many  of  the  men  that  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  endeavour  to  act  on  the  offensive.  The  French 
now,  in  their  turn,  made  several  efforts  to  board, 
but  were  as  often  beaten  back ;  many  of  them 
^ing  by  the  pike  of  Captain  Shortland,  as  they 
were  on  the  point  of  entering  the  ship.  He  had 
already  received  several  wounds,  and  he  was  at 
length  thrown  senseless  on  the  deck  by  a  langridge- 
shot,  so  that  the  command  devolved  upon  Lieu- 
tenant Deckar.  No  less  brave  than  his  fallen 
superior,  the  lieutenant  persevered  in, the  contest, 
and  several  times  repulsed  the  enemy,  till  he 
himnelf  being  thrown  down  by  »  splinter^  and 
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BOt  a  man  being  left  upon  the  deck,  the  French  chap. 
rushed  in,  and  the  Junon  became  their  prize.  \^J^ 
This  unequal  conflict  was  sustained  by  the  Bri- 
tish for  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  Thar  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  ninety  men.  Among 
those  who  died  was  their  intrepid  captain,  who, 
covered  with  wounds,  no  part,  of  him  except  his 
head  remaining  unhurt,  expired  on  the  2 1st  of 
January,  1810,  after  having  suffered  six  we^ks 
of  excruciating  pain. 

The  Junon  was  reduced  so  entirely  to  a 
wreck,  that  the  enemy  were  under  the  necessity 
of  burning  her,  on  the  morning  subsequent  to 
the  capture.  Her  colours  had  been  shot  away 
during  the  engagement,  and  at  the  time  she  was 
consuming  the  English  pendant  was  still  flying 
at  her  mast-head. 

The  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Junon  was 
fatal  to  a  part  of  the  victorious  squadron.  The 
Observateur,  a  small  sloop,  which  was  in  com- 
pany with  the  Junon  when  they  fell  in  with  the 
French,  escaped  unpursued,  because,  according 
to  the  confession  of  the  enemy,  "  they  could  not 
spare  a  frigate  to  follow  her."  She  reached  Fort 
Royal  bay  on  the  sixteenth,  and  made  known  to 
Admural  Cochrane  the  arrival  of  the  hostile 
ships.  The  most  strenuous  exertions  were  in- 
stantly made,  to  proceed  in  search  of  the 
enemy.  The  search  was,  in  part,  successful. 
After  the  capture  of  the  Junc»)>  the  capt(M*s 
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CHAP,    separated,  and  two  of  thetn,  La  Loire  and  Jm 
^^       Seine,  arrived  off  the  coast  of  Guadaloupe,  on 


^•^'  the  18Ui  of  December,  just  in  time  to  be  seen  by 
a  small  squadron,  under  Captain  Ballard,  which 
had  been  sent  forward  by  Admiral  Cochrane, 
while  the  rest  of  the  ships  were  collecting.  Cut 
off  from  every  other  retreat,  the  two  Frendi 
frigates  ran  into  Ance  la  Barque,  a  few  miles  to 
the  north-west  of  Basseterre.  There,  howevar, 
they  thought  themselves  secure,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  several  batteries,  by  which  the  shore 
^  was  lined. 

The  Blonde,  the  Thetis^  Cygnet,  Ringdove 
and  Hazard,  now  bore  down  upon  the  enemy, 
who  were  moored  with  their  broadsides  to  the 
oitrance  of  the  bay,  and  busy  in  landing  the 
troops  with  which  they  were  crowded.  The 
brunt  of  the  battle  was  sustained  by  the  Blonde 
and  the  Thetis.  In  the  mean  while,  the  boate  of 
U)e  squadron,  led  by  Captain  Cameron  of  the 
Hazard,  were  ordered  to  attack  the  batteries. 
One  of  the  frigates  was  speedily  dismasted,  and, 
soon  after,  the  sailors  deserted  them  both,  and 
set  them  on  fire.  Captain  Cameron,  in  the  mean 
time  had  made  good  his  landing,  notwithstandii^ 
a  strenuous  resistance  from  his  numerous  oppo- 
nents. He  thai  stormed  the  whole  of  the  bat- 
teries, and  thus  silenced  the  heavy  cannonade 
which,  in  addition  to  a  hot  fire  of  musketry,  diey 
were  keqnng  up  a^nst  the  Britid:i  squadron. 
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Unfortunately,  however,  this  brave  officer  was  slain  chap. 
by  a  swivel  shot,  at  tiie  very  moment  when  he 
had  completed  bis  conquest.  The  frigates  w^re 
consumed  with  all  their  freight  of  stores  and  pro- 
visions, the  French  having  been  able  to  save 
nothing  but  the  clothes  which  they  wore.  The 
batteries  were  entirely  demolished,  and  the  ma- 
gazines were  blown  up.  Before  the  close  of  the 
action,  Admiral  Cochrane  came  up,  but  the  light 
and  baffling  winds  prevented  his  ship  from  getting 
within  gun-shot  till  the  business  of  the  day  was 
effectually  done. 

During  this  month,  the  British  cruizers  were 
no  less  fortunate  than  vigilant  in  harassing  the 
enemy,  and  preventing  succour  from  being  thrown 
into  the  colony  of  Guadaloupe.     On  the  13th, 
the  day  on  which  the  Junon  was  taken,  a  difficult 
service  was  gallantly  performed  by  a  party  con- 
sisting of  the  marines  and  seventy-five  seamen  of 
the  Thetis,  Pultusk,  Achates  and  Bacchus,  headed 
by  Captain  Elliot  of  the  Pultusk.     The  Nisus 
corvette,  which  had  brought  a  supply  of  provi- 
sions from  France,  was  at  anchor  in  the  port  of 
the  Hayes;  where,  however,  the  British  were 
reserved  that  she  should  not  long  remain.     As 
the  readiest  means  of  obtaining  possession  of  her, 
they  determined  to  land,  and  carry  the  batteries 
by  which  she  was  protected.  To  approach  those 
batteries  tiie  assailants  had  to  pass,  without  a 
guide,  over  a  steep  hill,  and  through  thick  and 
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CHAP,  trackless  woods.  At  night-fall,  nevertheless,  they 
reached  the  fort,  which  was  garrisoned  by  three 
hundred  men,  and  they  instantly  assaulted  it  with 
such  resolution,  that,  after  a  brief  contest,  the 
French  took  flight.  The  guns  were  now  turned 
against  the  corvette,  upon  which  she  hauled  down 
her  colours.  Previously  to  their  quitting  the  shore, 
the  victors  demolished  the  battery,  set  fire  to 
the  buildings,  spiked  the  cannon,  and  threw  over 
the  cliff  the  gun-carriages  and  ammunition^  so  as 
to  leave  the  port  without  any  means  of  affording 
shelter,  or  resisting  an  attack. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  the  Melampus  cap- 
tured La  Bearnais  corvette  of  sixteen  guns,  with 
a  cargo  of  flour  and  warlike  stores  for  Guada- 
loupe ;  and,  on  the  seventeenth.  La  Papillon,  oi 
the  same  force,  and  with  the  same  kind  of  lading, 
was  taken  by  the  Rosamond.  These  captures, 
by  which  the  resources  of  the  enemy  were  con-^ 
siderably  diminished,  were  the  closing  events  of 
the  year. 

There  was  now  only  one  blow  which  could 
be  struck  at  France  in  this  quarter  of  the  world. 
Guadaloupe  was  the  sole  transatlantic  possession 
which  she  yet  retained,  and  that  she  was  destined 
to  lose  in  the  campaign  of  1810.  The  force  to 
which  the  reduction  of  Guadaloupe  was  com- 
mitted consisted  of  six  thousand  men.  It  was 
formed  into  two  divisions  and  a  reserve,  the  divi- 
sicms  led  by  Miyor-ga[ieral  Hislop  and  Brigctdier- 
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genaral  Harcourt,  the  reserve  by  Brigadier-gene-  chap. 
ral  Wale,  the  whole  being  under  the  orders  of 
Xieutenant-general  Beckwitb.  Three  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  commanded  by  General  Er* 
nouf,  composed  the  force  by  which  Gtiadaloupe 
was  to  be  defended  against  the  British  army. 

The  troops  were  begun  to  be  collected  early 
in  January  from  the  several  islands,  and  all  the 
arrangements  being  completed  by  the  twenty- 
second  of  the  month,  the  general  and  admiral 
sailed  from  Martinico,  for  the  appointed  place 
of  rendezvous,  in  Prince  Rupert's  bay,  Domi- 
nica, where,  on  their  arrival,  they  had  the  satis- 
faction to  find  Aat  the  whole  of  the  armament 
was  safely  assemked.  The  second  division  was 
then  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Saints,  to  prepare 
for  disembarking  near  Basseterre,  while  the  first 
division  and  the  reserve  steered  their  course  to 
the  north-east  quarter  of  that  part  of  Guadaloupe 
which  bears  the  name  of  Cabesterre. 

The  first  division  and  the  reserve  were  landed, 
in  die  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  near  the 
village  of  St.  Mary*s,  without  any  opposition* 
The  division  moved  forward  to  the  town  of  Ca- 
besterre and  Grand  Riviere,  on  the  same  evening, 
tlie  reserve  remaining  behind  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, to  cover  the  landing  of  provisions  and  stores. 
In  order  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
the  second  division  was  directed  to  make  a  feint 
of  disembarking  at  Trois  Rivieres.    This  was 
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done  on  the  following  day,  and  it  produced  the 
desired  effect ;  the  enemy  abandonidg  several  of 
their  positions  in  the  fear  of  their  retreat  being 
cut  off.  Having  accomplished  this  service,  the 
ships  with  the  second  division  continued  their 
route  to  the  western  side  of  the  island,  and  land- 
ed the  troops  about  three  leagues  to  the  north  of 
Basseterre. 

As  the  divisions  advanced,  the  French  gene- 
ral drew  back,  successively  relinquishing  several 
strong  portions,  without  venturing  to  offer  any 
resistance.  The  posts  of  Palmiste,  Trois-Rivi- 
eres,  Langlais  and  Morne  Houel  were  in  lite 
hands  of  the  invaders  by  the  second  of  February. 
Basseterre,  which  was  also  abandcmed  by  the 
French;  sent  deputies  tp  request  protectidn 
for  persons  and  property ;  a  request  which  was 
granted  by  the  British  admiral,  who  forebore  to 
fire  upon  the  forts,  in  the  fear  of  injuring  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  town.  The  whole  district  <^ 
Grande  T^rre  had  from  the  first  been  left  de- 
fenceless, every  man  that  General  Emouf  could 
muster  having  been  drawn  together,  to  swell  his 
force  in  the  southern  half  of  the  colony. 

Hemmed  in,  at  the  extremity  of  the  island, 
between  the  sea  and  the  British  army,  Emouf 
was  now  to  make  his  last  stand.  He  had  judi- 
ciously chosen  his  position,  which  was  naturally 
strong,  and  which  he  had  strengthened  by  all  the 
artificial  means  in  his  power.     He  was  posted 
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on  hd^tS)  his  left  supported  by  the  mountains     chap. 
of  Matouba,  and  every  accessible  point  of  his    s^v^ 
line  covered  by  abbatis  and  stockaded  redoubts.      ^^^* 
In  his  front  was  a  river,  the  passage  of  whicb> 
exceedingly  difficult  in  itself,  was  rendered  much 
more  so,  by  a  detachment  of  troops,  stationed 
b^ind  an  abbatis.    The  ground  also,  between 
the  river  and  the  heights,  was  busby  and  full  of 
rugged  rocks,  and  of  course  highly  unfavourable 
to  the  march  of  the  assailants. 

It  was  on  the  third  of  February  that  the  - 

British  troops  were  put  in  motion  to  dislodge 
him  from  his  advantageous  positicm.  Brigadier^ 
geserals  Hislop  and  Harcourt  were  charged  with 
th^  operations  on  the  right.  The  principal  attack, 
however,  was  to  be  made  upon  the  left  of  the 
enwiy,  the  task  of  turning  which  was  entnistad 
to  Brigadier-general  Wale,  with  the  reserve.  On 
the  right  the  British  fully  succeeded  in  driving 
back  the  French,  and  establishing  themselves  in 
advance  of  their  former  ground.  The  more 
arduous  movements  on  the  left  were  attended 
with  still  more  decisive  success.  The  passage 
of  the  river  was  gallantly  forced,  under  a  heavy 
fire  of  musketry.  The  column  proceeded  about 
a  hundred  yards  through  the  bushy  and  rocky 
space  at  the  foot  of  the  hill>  and  then  the  front 
companies  branched  off  into  three  colunms,  which 
rapidly  ascended  the  heights ;  the  leading  com- 
panies reserving  their  fire,  the  remainder,  as  they 
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CHAP,    followed  the  van,  firing  upon  the  enemy  from 
^'      their  flanks.    Near  ^e  summit  of  the  height  tlie 


>wo-  ascent  became  more  difficult,  and  here  five  hun- 
dred of  the  French  poured  down  upon  them  a 
destructive  volley.  The  van,  nevertheless,  led  by 
Major  Henderson,  resolutely  pursued  its  course^ 
and  did  not  return  a  single  shot  till  it  was  withia 
twenty-five  yards  of  the  foe.  It  then  closed  with 
the  French,  and  was  speedily  supported  by  the 
rest  of  the  regiment.  The  result  was  the  total 
rout  of  this  wing  of  the  enemy,  which  was  driven 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  from  all  its  stockaded 
redoubts  and  other  defences.  In  less  than  half 
an  hour  after  the  British  had  passed  the  river. 
General  Ernouf  found  that  his  left  flank  was 
turned,  the  heights  were  occupied,  and  his  post, 
lately  formidable,  was  now  become  one  of  extreme 
peril.  Our  loss  was  four  officers  killed,  and  about 
ei^ty  men  slain  or  wounded.  That  of  the  van- 
quished was  considerably  greater. 

The  situation  of  General  £mouf  was  indeed 
become  so  critical,  that  he  lost  no  time  in  hoist- 
ing flags  of  truce,  in  all  the  works  which  he  still 
retained.  The  advance  of  the  British  was,  of 
<;ourse,  suspended,  and  a  pause  took  place  at  the 
batteries,  the  fire  of  which  was  just  on  the  p<nat 
of  being  opened.  The  capitulation  was  signed 
9n  the  fifth,  the  French  marching  out  with  mili- 
tary honours,  and  becoming  prisoners  of  war. 
Eight  days  sufficed  for  the  reduction  of  Guada- 
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loupe^  in  the  accomplishing  of  which  our  total     chap. 
loss  was  not  more  than  fifty  slain,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  wounded. 

The  capitulation  by  which  GuadaloUpe  was 
given  to  the  British,  included  also  the  French 
port  of  the  island  of  St.  Martin's.  A  small  squa- 
dron, with  a  division  of  troops,  under  Brigadier- 
general  Harcourt,  was  dispatched  to  take  pos- 
session of  this  part,  and  to  reduce  that  which 
was  held  by  the  Dutch,  should  the  temerity  of 
die  governor  render  it  necessary  to  resort  to  arms. 
This  was  completed  by  the  l6th  of  February, 
without  the  British  having  been  compelled  to 
adopt  compulsory  measures.  The  governor  at 
first  accepted  the  terms  which  had  been  granted 
to  Guadaloupe ;  but,  influenced  by  some  strange 
caprice,  he  subsequently  retracted  his  consent, 
and  chose  rather  to  surrender  the  colony,  with-^ 
out  any  terms,  to  the  discretion  of  the  con- 
querors. 

The  last  hostile  flag  which  waved  in  the 
w^tern  hemisphere  was  struck  on  the  33d  of 
February,  when  the  two  small  Dutch  islands  of 
St.  Eustatia  and  Saba  were  given  up  to  a  Bri* 
tish  detachment.  From  that  period,  till  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  the  war  as  far  as  re- 
garded this  quarter  of  the  globe,  could  no  longer 
be  said  to  exist*  The  supervening  contest  with 
America  did  not  affect  the  colonies  other  than 
in  a  ccunmereial  and  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
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Gigantic  stxug^es  were  still  to  be  made  in  £u* 
rope,  seas  of  blood  were  yet  to  be  sbed  in  that 
devoted  region,  and  terrible  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear,  of  victory  and  defeat,  were  to  be  ex- 
perienced there  by  the  contending  parties ;  but 
the  flames  of  war  were  extinct  in  the  western 
colonies,  which  after  eighteen  years  of  almost 
incessant  hostility,  at  length  enjoyed  the  blessii^ 
of  being  no  longer  the  theatre  of  military  opara- 
.  tions. 

One  transirat  exception  to  this  did  indeed 
occur.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba^ 
in  1815,  the  cdony  of  Guadalbupe  deserted  the 
party  of  the  Bourbons,  and  ranged  itself  on  the 
side  of  the  reinstated  emperor.  Five  thousand 
British  troops,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Leith, 
were,  however,  landed  in  Guadaloupe,  cm  the 
tenth  of  August,  and  the  colcHiy  was  once  more 
reduced  to  submission,  after  a  brief  and  feeble 
resistance  from  the  French  force,  under  Count 
de  Linois  and  Baron  Boyer. 

The  cessions  which  England  obtained  in  the 
-western  hemisphere  at  the  close  of  this  war,  were 
superior  to  those  which  she  acquired  at  the  treaty 
of  Amiens.  From  France  she  received  Tobago 
and  St.  Lucia ;  from  Hc^land  the  rising  colomes 
of  Demerara,  Essequibo  and  Berbice.  It  would 
not,  however,  be  correct  to  estimate  her  gains  fay 
the  mere  extent  of  her  colonial  acquisitions.  The 
struggle,  in  this  instance,  was  not  for  «  doubtful 
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right,  an  idle  punctilio,  a  barren  scrap  of  terri-  chap. 
tory ;  it  was  for  honour,  and  even  for  existence. 
In  the  attainment  of  her  object,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied Aat  England  was  eminently  successful.  She 
long  supported  the  war  single-handed  against 
accumulated  enemies;  she  at  length  rallied  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  around  her;  she  rais^ 
lier  military  renown  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and 
she  not  barely  came  victorious  out  of  the  conflict, 
but  she  likewise  beat  down,  dethroned,  and  placed 
in  bondage,  her'  potent  adversary,  planted  her 
standards  once  more  on  the  towers  of  Paris,  and 
finally  dictated  at  the  point  of  the  sword  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  which  she  granted  to  her  van- 
quished  rival.  The  price  at  which  this  triumph 
has  been  bought,  excessive  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
and  severely  as  the  privations  and  miseries  pro- 
duced by  it  are  felt,  it'  would  be  useless  to  lament. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  lengthened  period  of 
peace,  a  wise  and  nursing  care  of  those  resources 
which  may  be  found  in  the  spirit,  industry,  and 
talent  of  the  people,  and  a  rigid  economy  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  will  enable  the  country 
to  recover  from  that  state  of  languor  into  which 
it  has  fallen,  and  which,  in  empires  as  ip  indi- 
viduals, is  the  certain  consequence  of  efforts 
unnaturally  violent,  and  too  protracted  in  their 
duration. 
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IfVHlCH  WBRB  OMITTED  BY  MR.  EDWARDS,  OR  HAYB  BEBM  CEDBD 
TO  THIS  COUNTRY  SINCE  HIS  DBCBASE. 


jdnguiUa,  the  Bahamas,  Barbuda,  the  Bermudas,  De^ 
merara,  Essequibo  and  Berbice,  Honduras,  St. 
Lucia,  Tobago,  Trinidad. 


In  his  description  of  the  British  possessions  io 
the  West  Indies^  sueh  as  they  were  at  the  period 
when  he  wrote,  some  of  the  minor  colonies  ^6n 
pipitted  by  Mr.  Edwards^  in  consequence  of  the 
scanty  portion  of  information  which  he  was  atsle 
to  obtain  on  the  subject ;  and  others  shared  the 
same  fate,  because  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that 
diey  were  of  sufficient  magnitude  and  value  to 
be  deserving  of  attention.  Since  the  publication 
pf  his  work,  the  two  treaties,  which  closed. t^ 
wars  nai:rated  in  the  preceding  pages,  have  like- 
wise made  large  additions  to  the  British  colonial 
dominions.  This  chapter,  therefore,  will  jbe  de- 
voted^tQ  ^ying  frsuccJACti  account  of  the  colonies 
which  were  left  undescribed  by. Mr,  £dwiu*ds, 
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and  also  of  those,  still  more  valuable,  which  this 
country  has  acquired  by  cession  from  her  recent 
aiemies.  As  these  fractions  of  territory  lie 
widely,  scattered,  on  the  continent,  and  in  the 
islands,  they  will  be  brought  before  the  reader, 
not  arranged  according  to  any  artificial  classifica- 
tion, which  would  be  of  no  utility  whatever,  but 
merely  in  their  alphabetical  order.  First,  then, 
in  place,  though  nearly  the  last  in  importance,  is 
the  little  island  of 

ANGUILLA, 

or  Snake  Island,  so  named  from  its  tortuous 
form.  This  island,  which  is  separated  from  that 
of  St.  Martin's  by  a  narrow  channel,  is  situated 
about  fifteen  leagues  to  the  north-west  of  St. 
Christopher's,  between  the  18th  and  19th  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  and  the  62d  and  63d 
degrees  of  west  longitude.  Its  length  is  from 
nine  to  ten  leagues,  and  its  greatest  breadth  not 
more  than  three. 

The  soil  is  entirely  chalk,  and  there  are  nei- 
ther mountains  nor  rivers.  The  climate  is  ex- 
tremely healthy,  ahd  the  people  are  consequently 
filrcmg  and  vigorous.  In  the  centre  of  the  island 
is  a  salt  lake,  the  salt  produced  irom  which  is 
exported  to  the  New  England  states.  On  the 
coi^t  are  only  two  harbours,  and  even  they  are 
not  accessible  to  large  vessels^ 
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Ai^illa  was  settted  by  the  English  in  the 
year  1650.  The  productions  raised  by  the  first 
settlers  were  cotton^  millet  seed,  and  potatoes. 
In  process  of  time,  and  by  dint  <^  labour,  the 
inhabitants  succeeded  in  introducing  the  sugar- 
cane,  which  is  still  cultivated,  but  not  to  any 
great  extent.  Their  chief  profit  arises  fi'om  the 
rearing  of  cattle  and  the  raising  of  Indian  corn, 
but  particularly  the  former.  In  the  year  1787, 
Anguilla  employed  two  vessels,  and  its  exports, 
among  which  was  S,130  cwt.  of  sugar,  amounted 
in  value  to  13,000  pounds. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  said  to  be  about 
two  hundred  freemen,  and  five  hundred  slaves. 
The  island  has,  however,  an  assembly  of  its  own, 
and  even  a  chief,  who  is  always  chosen  by  the 
islaoders,  thi^ugh  he  is  confirmed  in  his  office  by 
the  governor  of  Antigua.  The  colonists  are  ani- 
mated by  a  spirit  of  independence,  which  would 
prompt  them  to  yield  with  reluctance  to  any  au- 
thority which  was  not  derived  from  themselves. 

Diminutive  as  it  is,  Anguilla  has  not  entirely 
escape  the  scourge  of  war.  At  an  early  period 
it  was  occasionally  annoyed  by  the  transient  in- 
cursions of  the  French ;  but,  in  1746,  they  made 
a  more  serious  attack  upon  it.  They  landed  six 
hundred  men,  but  the  AnguiUans,  tliough  they 
could  not  at  that  period  muster  more  thiEm  a  hun- 
dred men  in  arms,  resisted  the  invaders  wkh  such 
determined  bravery,  that  they  slew  a  hundred 
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and  fifty  of  theiii»  and  compelled  the  rert  to  a 
hasty  retreat.  From  that  tinae  till  1796  Ao- 
guilla  ramaiDed  unmolested*  The  result  of  tbe 
brutal  enterprise  which  Victor  Hugues  th^i  un- 
dertook against  it,  baa  already  been  narrated,  ia 
the  sixth  chapter  of  the  History  of  the  War. 

THE  BAHAMAS. 

The  chain  of  islands  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  Bahamas,  or  Lucaya$y  is  of  vast  extent.  It 
stretches,  in  a  diagonal  direction,  from  off  tte 
northern  side  of  St.  Domingo,  in  latitude  twenty- 
one  and  a  half,  to  the  coagt  of  £ast  Florida^  in 
latitude  twenty-seven  a^nd  a  hqtlf;  and  is  cooi^ 
posed  of  almost  iqptimerable  rockd,  islets,  called 
keys,  ^9Dd  islands,  of  which  not  more  tb^  twd^e 
or  fimrteeu:  are  inhabited.  In  the  returns  last 
made  to  the  .go^romenti  the  setded  islands, 
which  are  here  arranged  according  to.  the  magni- 
tude of  tim^  population,  are  stated  to  be.  New 
Providence,  Turk's  islands,  £leuthepa,  JElxuma 
aqdi  its  key«f.  Harbour  IMand  and  keys  ac^acent. 
Crocked  Islands  Long  Island,  St.  Salvadoc,  the 
Cciioos,  W$(tUng*s  Island,  Rum  Key,  and  Hene-* 
agua*  iSoipe  of  the  largpstiof  the  Bahamas,  as 
the.  Great  Bahama  land  Ludaya,  remain  :wi£l|0ttt 
inj)abitant3«  The  isla»d:of  St. Salvador,  or  as 
it  was  called  by  tbe  IndiaQs,  Guanahani^  is  re- 
markable as  being  the  first  land  that  was^iallen 
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in  iritli  by  ColambtiS)  on  bi$  memorable  ve^age. 
It  was  cm  tlie  elevradi  of  October,  1492>  that  fae 
came  in  sigbt  of  what  he  mi^  consider  as  tbe 
advanced  post  of  the  new  world. 

When  the  Bahamas  v^&re  discovered,  they 
were  peopled  by  a  numerous,  miid  and  happy 
race  of  Indians.  No  long  tkne,  however,  elap- 
sed before  this  harmless  race  was  ratirely  de- 
stroyed. By  the  basest  arts,  the  Spaniards 
sifiduced  great  numbers  of  them  to  Hispaniota, 
tdiere  they  employed  some  of  them  to  woric  the 
mines,  while  they  sent  the  rest  of  them  fardier 
south,  to  act  as  divers  in  the  petirl  fishery  of 
Cumaha.  Others  were  wrested  irom  their  coun- 
try by  force.  No  less  than  forty  thousand  were 
thus  devoted  to  death.  All  that  now  remains  to 
tell  that  this  unfortunate  people  once  »iited,  is 
the  record  of  history,  and  some  of  their  stone 
hatehets  and  domestic  utensils,  which  are  oc- 
casionally found* 

From  this  period  till  about  the  year  16S9> 
the  islands  were  entirely  devoid  of  inhabitants. 
New  Providence  was  daen  settled  by  the  En- 
glish, who  held  it  till  1641,  when  they  were 
attacked  and  expelled  by  the  Spaniards;  who, 
however,  made  no  attempt  to  settle  ttere  dwm^ 
sdves.  They  contented  tbemsdtes  with  burning 
the  habitations,  driving  out  the  setdenvamd  mur« 
dering  the  governor,  widi  circumstances  of  ibe 
noA  wanton  crudty.    It  was  again  re*colonized 
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1^  tile  British^  in  1666,  and  continaed  in  their 
Imnds  till  1703,  when  a  formidable  combined 
force  of  French  and  Spaniards  effected  a,  landing, 
carried  off  the  negroes,  destroyed  Nassau,  and 
drove  into  the  woods  the  inhabitants,  the  most  of 
whom,  on  the  invaders  having  departed,  retired 
to  Carolina.  Those  who  stayed  bdiind  were 
rendered  desperate  by  thdr  recent  safierings  and 
losses.  It  now  beoime  a  rendezvous  for. pirates, 
who  were  soon  notorious  and  dreaded  for  their 
desperate  sj^rit,  and  who  committed  such  de{M^ 
'  dations  in  the  West  Indian  seas,  that  government 
at  length  determined  to  suppress  them,  and  to 
resettie  the  colony.  Captain  Woodes  Rogers, 
^nrell  known  as  a  skilful  and  intrepid  officer,  who 
had  circumnavigated  the  globe,  was  accordingly 
appointed  governor,  in  1718;  and  by  his  exer- 
tions, and  those  of  the  navy,  the  object  was  ulti- 
mately accomplished,  some  of  the  pirates  being 
slain,  and  the  rest  reduced  to  obedience.  Shortiy 
after  this,  settiements  began  to  be  formed  on 
some  of  the  other  islands.  In  the  year  1740, 
Mr.  Bruce  was  sent  out,  as  engineer,  to  fortify 
the  town  and  harbour  of  Nassau. 

The  Bahamas  remained  quiet  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  March  1776,  Commodore  Ho{ddns,  with 
a  small  squadron  from  Philadelphia,  took  i)os- 
session  of  New  Providence,  but  immediately 
abandoned  it,  carrying  off  with  him  the  governor. 
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Hie  islaod  was  again  reduced/ in  1781,  by  a 
stronger  enemy.  The  invading  force  this  time 
consisted  of  1500  Spaniards  under  Don  Galvez. 
The  whole  of  the  Bahamas  w^e  included  in  this 
capitulation.  ^ 

By  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  1783,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  these  islands  should  be  once  more 
restored  to  the  British  crown.  Before  the  treaty 
was  signed  they  had,  however^  ceased  to  be  under 
subjection  to  the  enemy.  The  enterprise  by 
which  they  were  recovered  has  a  character  of 
romantic  daring,  that  entitles  it  to  particular  no- 
tice. It  was  carried  into  execution  by  Colond 
Deveaux^  an  officer  of  South  Carolina,  barely 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  had  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  zeal,  activity  and  courage 
in  the  royal  cause.  The  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  discontinue  the  contest  on  the 
North  American  continent,  having  deprived  Co- 
lonel Deveaux  of  all  further  opportunity  to  dis- 
play his  talents  in  his  native  country,  he  sought 
the  means  of  making  himself  useful  against  our 
foreign  enemies.  He  first  planned  an  expedition 
against  Pensacola;  but  this  he  was  induced,  pro- 
.  bably  by  the  scantiness  of  his  means,  to  relin- 
quish; and  he  then  resolved  to  attempt  the 
recapture  of  New  Providence,  which  was  garri- 
soned by  nearly  seven  hundred  Spanish  troops. 
To  procure  resources  for  this  attempt  he  devoted 
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the  remains  of  his  iMToken  fortune^  and  all  that  his 
credit  would  enable  him  to  raise. 

Vfv&x  his  utmost  exertions  he  was  able  to  get 
together  no  more  than  sixty-^ve  volunteers,  with 
whom  he  embarked  in  two  small  brigantines,  and 
sailed  for  Harbour  Island,  where  and  at  £leuthe* 
ra,  he  obtained  a  few  recruits^  principally  negro^. 
His  whol^  strength,  however,  never  exceeded  two 
hundred  and  twenty  men,  of  whom  only  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  were  provided  with  muskets.  With 
fhis  diminutive  force  he  landed,  on  the  night  of 
die  14th  of  May,  to  the  east  of  Fort  Montague, 
which  guards  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  Fdr- 
tiinately,  the  garrison  was  in  such  a  state  ctf 
ftmcied  security,  that,  when  he  reached  the  ram- 
parts at  the  head  of  his  party,  only  a  single 
centinel  was  awake.  Having  secured  this  man, 
who  seized  a  lighted  matoh  and  endeavcHir^  to 
blow  up  the  fort,  Colond  Deveaux  speedily  made 
himself  master  of  it,  together  with  three  large 
armed  gallies. 

The  colonel  now  took  up  a  position  on  a 
ridge  opposite  to  the  works  which  covefred  the 
town,  and  he  erected  batteries  on  two  commaiid- 
ing  hills.  As  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
keep  the  enemy  ignorant  of  his  numbers,  he  had 
recourse  to  various  ardfices  to  effect  this  de^far^te 
object.  Boats  were  continually  rowed  Horn  the 
vessels,  filled  with  men,  who  pretended  to  land. 
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tben  concealed  tfaemselvesy  went  back;  and  re-- 
ttsrned  in  the  same  manner.  Even  men  pf  straw 
were  dressed  out  and  disposed  opon  the  heights, 
and  some  of  the  troops  were  painted  and  habited 
as  Indians,  to  excite  the  terrors  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  town  was  next  peremptorily  summoned,  and, 
as  tibe  governor  hesitated,  the  message  was  se- 
cpnded  by  a  volley  of  shot  from  the  batteries, 
vrbich  soon  brought  him  to  a  decision.  He  ca« 
pitulated,  on  condition  that  the  garrison  should 
be  sent  to  the  Mavannah,  a  condition  which  wad 
wiilingty  granted.  When  the  Spaniards  marched 
out,  they  could  not  forbear  from  expressing  the 
^rprise  and  shame  which  they  felt,  as  they  sur« 
veyed  the  scanty  numbers  and  the  grotesque  and 
ill  provided  appearance  of  the  motley  band  to 
which  they  had  Uid  down  their  arms. 

The  close  of  the  American  war  brought  a 
large  addition  of  population  to  the  Bahamas. 
Many  of  the  unfortunate  royalists,  who  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their  country,  transferred 
the  remains  of  their  property  to  those  islands. 
Since  that  period  the  number  of  the  people,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  have  progressively 
increased.  To  encourage  commerce,  Nassau 
was,  under  certain  regulations,  declared  a  free 
port  in  the  year  1787,  and  in  the  year  1792  this 
privilege  was  made  perpetual.  By  the  last  re-^ 
turns,  taken  in  1810,  it  appears  that  the  total 
number  of   inhabitants  in  the  Bahamas  was 
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16,718,  of  whom  nearly  cme^fourth  were  whites, 
and  the  rest  free  people  of  colour  and  slaves, 
the  proportion  of  slaves  being  about  eleven  out 
of  sevejiteen  parts. 

From  the  wide  extent  which  the  Bahamas 
occupy,  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  considerable 
difference  would  be  found  in  their  geolo^cal  struc- 
ture.   This,  however,  is  not  the  case.     ^*  They 
rise,"  says  Mr.  M'Kinnen,  who  is  the  latest  and 
fullest  writer  on  the  subject,  '^  almost  perpendi- 
cularly from  an  immense  depth  of  water,  and 
seem  to  have  been  formed,  if  external  appear- 
ances may  be  trusted,  from  an  accumulation  of 
shells  or  small  calcareous  grains  of  sand.    The 
land  generally  seems  low,  and  its  surface  and 
figure  throughout  the  islands  is  very  nearly  the 
same.     At  the  utmost  depths  to  which  the  in- 
habitants have  penetrated,    nothing  has  been 
found  but  calcareous  rock,  and  sometimes  an  in- 
termixture qi  shells.     At  a  small  distance  from 
the  shores  a  reef  of  rocks  in  many  of  the  islands 
is  observed  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  land, 
and  form  the  boundary  of  the  soundings :  without 
this  rampart  the  ocean  is  often  immediately  un- 
fathomable ;  within  it,  the  bottom  is  either  of  a 
beautiful  white  sand,  or  checkered  with  heads  (as 
they  are  termed)  of  rocks  covered  with  sea  weed." 
The  calcareous  rock  is  covered  by  a  light  soil, 
which  is  frequently  but  of  small  depth-    The 
climate  is  healthy.     Of  rivers  and  streams  there 
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are  none,  but  water  is  easily  obtained  by  digging 
wells. 

Cotton,  salt,  mahogany,  dying  woods,  turtle, 
and  various  sorts  of  fruit,  are  the  chief  exportable 
produce  of  these  islands.  The  cotton,  which  is 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export,  yields 
largely,  but  the  crops  are  frequently  destroyed 
by  those  destructive  insects  the  chenille  and  the 
red  bug,  the  latter  of  which  stains  the  cotton  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  of  little  or  no  value. 
Salt  may  be  procured  in  several  of  the  islands.  It 
is,  however,  from  the  small  group  called  the  Turk's 
Islands  that  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  obtained. 
They  are  annually  visited  by  the  salt-rakers,  to 
the  number  of  between  one  and  two  thousand^ 
who  begin  their  operations  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, The  maritime  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Bahamas  also  derive  considerable  profit 
from  following  the  business  of  wreckers,  which 
consists  in  giving  assistance  to  those  who  arrf 
wrecked,  or  in  danger  of  being  so,  upon  the 
almost  endless  rocks  and  shoals  by  whichthese 
islands  are  surrounded.  This  occupation  em- 
ploys dn  amazing  number  of  vessels;  no  less 
than  forty  sail  having  been  watching  at  one  time 
off  the  Florida  shore. 

The  town  of  Nassau,  in  New  Providence,  is 
tiie  centre  of  trade,  and  the  seat  of  government. 
The  harbour  is  nearly  land-locked,  and  the  body 
of  the  town  stands  on  the  southern  side  of  it,  and 
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extends  over  a  pretty  steep  luxlivity^  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  ridge^  the  west  of  which  is  crowned  by 
a  fortress  of  considerable  strength,  and  the  bar- 
racks for  the  troops.     Nassau  is  divided  into 
two  parishes,  each  of  which  has  a  church  and  a 
rector.    The  ministers  of  both  parishes  are  libe- 
rally provided  for.    The  appearance  of  the  place 
is  lively,  the  streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  and  the 
public  buildings  are  respectable.    The  streets  in 
some  parts  are  remarkable  for  their  smoothness, 
the  pavement,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  being  the 
surface  of  the  solid  rock.    Stone  was  formerly 
brought  from  the  Bermudas,  for  the  construction 
of  the  houses,  but  this  trouble  is  now  avoided,  it 
being  found  that  the  stone  on  the  spot  is  proper 
for  every  architectural  purpose.    An  agricultural 
society  was,  some  years  ago,  established  ha^ 
under  the  patronage  of  the  legislature,  and  it  has 
pursued  its  inquiries  with  a  laudable  zeal.    The 
luincipal  trade  of  Nassau  is  carried  on  with  Eng- 
land, the  southern  islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  American  States.  The  commercial  pros- 
perity of  the  town,  and,  indeed  of  all  the  cobny, 
has  of  late  years  rapidly  increased.    In  the  Ba- 
hamas there  are  four  regular  ports  of  entry,  which 
are  at  Nassau,  at  Great  Exuma,  at  the  Caicos, 
and  at  the  Turk's  Islands.  In  the  year  1810,  the 
imports  were  ^108,000,  and  the  exports  were 
little  short  of  half  a  million. 

Like  the  constitution  of  all  the  West  Indian 
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€X>Ionies,  the  constitution  of  the  Bahamas  is 
closely  modelled  on  that  of  the  parent  country. 
The  principal  executive  authority  is  in  the  go- 
vernor, who  is  also  commander-in-chief  of  the 
militia,  and  has  the  power  of  summoning  and 
dissolving  the  legislative  body,  and  of  putting  a 
negative  on  its  proceedings.  He  likewise,  in  his 
judicial  capacity,  presides  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery and  the  court  of  errors.  His  annual  income, 
including  colonial  perquisites,  such  as  licenses  on 
vessels,  and  a  salvage  on  wrecked  property,  is 
somewhat  less  than  three  thousand  pounds. 

Filling  in  a  manner  the  situation  of  the  British 
Peers  is  the  Council,  which  is  composed  of  twelve 
members.    They  are  appointed  by  the  crown, . 
and,  when  a  vacancy  happens,  it  is  usually  filled 
up  at  the  recommendation  of  the  governor. 

The  House  of  Assembly,  or  Commons,  con- 
sists of  members  returned  by  the  several  islands. 
The  number  is  between  twenty  and  thirty.  To 
become  a  representative,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
candidate  should  possess  two  hundred  acres  of 
cultivated  land,  or  property  to  the  value  of  two 
thousand  pounds  currency.  The  electors  are 
all  free  ivhite  persons,  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  and  have  resided  twelve 
months  within  the  government,  for  six  of  which 
months  they  must  have  been  householders  or 
freeholders,  or,  in  default  of  that,  must  have 
paid  duties  to  the  amount  of  fifty  pounds.   From 
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two  or  three  recent  instances,  particularly  from 
a  case  of  privilege,  in  which  the  governor  was 
held  to  have  exceeded  his  powers,  it  appears 
that  this  assembly  is  neither  deficient  in  know- 
ledge to  understand  its  own  rights,  nor  in  vigour 
to  assert  them  when  encroached  upon. 

Besides  the  courts  of  chancery  and  error 
there  are  other  courts.  The  principal  of  these 
is  the  supreme  court,  which  holds  its  sessions  in 
terms  of  three  weeks.  The  terms  are  fixed  at 
stated  periods  in  the  months  of  January,  April 
and  July.  It  exercises  the  combined  powers  of 
the  courts  of  common  law  at  Westminster,  and 
its  practice  is  modelled  on  that  of  the  King's 
Bench.  ^  When  the  value  of  the  property  in  dis- 
pute exceeds  three  hundred  pounds,  the  sentence 
may  be  revised  by  the  court  of  errors,  and  whmi 
it  passes  five  hundred,  the  cause  may  be  carried 
before  the  king  in  council.  The  salary  of  the 
chief  justice  is  ^500  from  the  crown;  and  he 
likewise  receives  a  colonial  compensation  of  as 
much  in  currency,  and  about  ^400  from  the 
perquisites  of  office.  The  two  subordbate  judges 
have  each  an  annual  stipend  of  ^200  from  the 
crown,  and  £3^50  from  the  colonial  government 
The  whole  remuneration  of  the  attorney  general 
is  about  £S00.  There  is  an  inferior  court  of 
common  pleas,  held  every  three  months  at  Nas- 
sau, which  decides  on  suits  under  twenty  pounds ; 
but  whose  decision  may  be  appealed  firom  to  the 
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superior  tribunal.  At  Nassau  there  is  also  a 
vice  admiralty  court. 

That  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bahamas  have 
none  of  that  attachment  to  the  natal  soil,  which 
is  so  strong  in  the  people  of  most  other  countries, 
may  be  gathered  from  a  report  which  was  drawn 
op  at  the  close  of  1815,  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Assembly.  "  The  colonial  attachments 
of  the  Bahamas,*  say  the  committee,  are  almost 
purely  political ;  having  little  or  no  connection 
cither  with  any  partial  prejudices  in  favour  of 
the  soil,  or  any  solid  or  immoveable  local  interest. 
The  inhabitants,  for  instance,  possess  no  expen- 
sive sugar-works,  or  other  manufactories.  In  the 
town  ofJ^ssau  alone  are  to  be  found  buildings 
of  any  value.  From  the  necessity  which  the 
planters  are  under  of  frequently  shifting  their 
residence  from  one  tract  to  another,  even  their 
dwelling-houses  are  but  negro-huts  upon  a  larger 
locale;  composed  of  the  same  materials,  and  built 
and  finished,  and  sometimes  even  furnished  by  ' 

ihe  hands  of  the  same  rude  artists.  Should, 
therefore,  his  political  attachment^  ever  become 
shaken,  the  planter  might  remove,  with  as  light  a 
heart,  and  as  little  personal  inconvenience,  to  a 
foreign  island,  as  to  one  within  the  limits  of  the 
same  government.  Nor,  from  the  singular  intri- 
cacy of  the  navigation  of  these  numerous  islands, 
and  circumjacent  banks  and  keys,  would  it  be  an 
easy  task  to  intercept  him  on  his  retreat.'* 
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BARBUDA. 

This  island  is  situated  between  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  de^ees  of  north  latitude,  and  the 
sixty-first  and  second  degrees  of  west  longitude, 
about  twelve  leagues  north  of  Antigua.  It  is 
twenty  miles  in  length  and  ten  in  breadth,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  somewhat  more  than  fifteo) 
hundred  in  number.  The  coast  is  dangerous,  but 
there  is  a  good  road  for  shipping.  The  interior 
is  level,  and  the  soil  fertile ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
chief  or  only  trade  of  the  colonists  consists  in  the 
sale  of  cattle,  swine,  horses,  mules^  com^  and 
other  provisions,  to  the  neighbouring  islands. 
Turtle  are  to  be  found  on  the  shore;  and  the 
woods  contain  deer,  and  several  kinds  of  game* 
The  air  is  of  such  purity  that  invalids  from  other 
parts  of  the  West  Indies  used  to  resort  hither, 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  their  health.  Bar- 
buda was  first  settled  by  a  party  of  colonists  firom 
St.  Christopher's,  led  by  Sir  Thomas  Warner. 
The  settlers,  however,  were  so  greatly  harassed, 
by  the  Charaibs  of  Dominica,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  desert  the  colony.  But  the  strength 
of  the  savages  being  ere  long  much  diminished, 
the  English  once  more  returned,  and  remained, 
thenceforth,  without  molestation.  The  whole  of 
the  island  is  the  property  of  the  Codrington 
family^  to  whom  it  is  said  to  produce  an  annual 
income  of  five  thousand  pounds. 
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THE  BERMUDAS. 


The  Bermudas,  or  Sommers*  Islands,  "  the 
still  vext  Bermoothes ""  of  our  great  dramatist,  are 
situated  between  the  thirty-first  and  thirty-second 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  sixty-£3urUi 
and  sixty  fifth  degrees  of  west  longitude.  Th^r 
first  name,  pronounced  Bermoodas  by  the  in- 
habitants, they  derive  fi'om  their  asserted  original 
discoverer,  John  Bermudlez,  a  Spaniard,  who 
touched  upon  them,  in  1532,  and  found  them 
destitute  of  ig^abitants ;  their  second  and  less 
used  appellation  they  take  from  Sir  George  Som- 
mers,  who  was  wrecked  upon  them  in  1609,  and 
made  his  way  back  to  Virginia,  in  a  cedar  vessel, 
constructed  by  his  men,  which  did  not  contain  a 
single  ounce  of  iron,  except  one  bolt  in  the  keel. 
It  is,  however,  disputed  that  Bermudez  was  their 
earliest  visitant,  that  honour  being  claimed  for 
May,  an  Englishman,  who  was  certainly  wrecked 
on  them.  He  and  his  companions  built  a  vessel^ 
and  returned  to  England,  where  they  published 
an  account  of  their  adventure.  The  cluster  of 
islands  is  said  to  be  four  hundred  in  number,  the 
far  largest  portion  of  which,  however,  are  noU)ing 
more  than  uninhabitable  rocks.  The  whole  of 
the  inhabitable  part  contains  little  more  than 
twelve  thousand  acres.  The  form  of  this  group 
is  that  of  a  crook,  the  bend  being  formed  by  the 
west  end  of  St.  George's  Island,  and  the  islands 
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of  Somerset,  Gates  and  Irdand.  All  the  norA- 
^m  side  is  singularly  indented  with  bays  and 
sounds ;  the  southern  side,  which  presents  a  con- 
vexity to  the  ocean,  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  litde 
broken,  and  the  coast  is  so  bold  that,  in  many 
places,  the  largest  ships  may  stand  in  close  to  the 
shore.  The  nearest  land  is  Cape  Hatteras,  ia 
Carolina,  which  is  dbtant  about  two  hundred 
leagues. 

The  Bermudas  were  settled  shortly  after  the 
shipwreck  of  Sir  George  Sommers.  On  hb  re- 
tard to  Virginia,  which  colony  was  then  exceed- 
ingly distressed  by  famine,  he  gave  such  an  ac- 
Qcmnt  of  the  abundance  of  large  black  hogs,  and 
other  articles  of  provision,  that  might  be  obtained 
in  the  Bermudas,  that  Lord  Delaware,  the  gover- 
nor of  the  colony,  dispatched  him  back,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  supply.  Sir  George  died 
on  bis  arrival  in  the  Bermudas,  and,  though  he 
charged  them  to  carry  his  orders  into  effect,  the 
crew  <rf  his  vessel,  the  same  vessel  that  was  built 
after  the  shipwreck,  chose  rather  to  proceed  to 
England,  than  to  revisit  Virginia.  Two  sailors 
had  remained  behind  since  the  time  of  the  wreck, 
and  they  were  now  joined  by  another,  who  came 
over  with  Sir  George  Sommers  on  his  second 
voyage,  and  who  allowed  his  companions  to  de- 
part without  him.  Though  there  were  only 
three  men  left  on  the  island,  two  of  them,  one  of 
whom  was  the  new  comer,  quarrelled  for  the 
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sovereignty  of  it,  and  would  have  destroyed  each 
other,  had  they  not  been  prevented  by  their 
wiser  comrade.  After  their  reconciliation,  they 
found,  in  one  of  their  rambles  along  the  shore,  a 
piece  of  ambergris,  which  weighed  eighty  pounds ; 
and^  as  this  treasure  was  of  no  use  to  them  in 
their  present  situation,  they  formed  the  wild 
scheme  of  sailing  in  an  open  boat  to  Virginia  or 
Newfoundland,  in  order  to  dispose  of  it. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  Virginia 
company,  who  had  received  a  favourable  report 
of  the  islands,  laid  claim  to  them  as  first  dis* 
coverers,  and  sold  their  right  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  persons,  who,  in  1612,  obtained  a  charter 
from  King  James,  and,  fitting  out  a  ship,  dis- 
patched  Mr.  Moor  with  sixty  settlers.  Mr.  Moor 
found  the  three  sailors  preparing  to  depart  with 
their  prize,  which  he  seized  and  sold,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  company.  The  new  adventurers 
settled  upon  St.  George's  Island,  and  Moor  was 
indefatigable  in  planting  and  fortifying  the  colony. 
A  second  band  of  settlers,  with  supplies,  arrived 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  and  the  town  of 
St.  George  was  then  planned  out.  The  Spani- 
ards were  soon  jealous  of  this  infant  establish- 
ment, and  came  with  several  vessels  to  attack  it, 
but  being  vigorously  fired  at  by  the  forts,  they 
sheered  off;  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  the 
colonists  were  scarcely  in  possession  of  a  single 
barrel  of  powder.    Another  enemy  was  not  so 
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easily  conquered  as  the  Spaniards.  These  were 
rats,  which  had  come  on  shore  from  the  British 
ships,  and  which  multiplied  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  covered  the  ground,  made  nests  even  in  the 
trees,  devoured  all  the  fruit  and  com  on  St. 
George's  Island,  both  vnthin  and  without  doors, 
and  then  swam  over  to  the  neighbouring  islands, 
where  they  committed  the  same  ravages.  This 
annoyance  lasted  five  years,  and  at  length  sud- 
denly ceased. 

Mr.  Moor  was  succeeded  in  the  government 
by  Captain  Tucker,  who  followed  up  with  spirit 
all  his  predecessor's  schemes  of  improvement,  and 
particularly  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  tobacco. 
But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance,  which 
happened  during  his  government,  arose  from  his 
being  so  rigid  a  disciplinarian,  that  five  of  his 
men  resolved  to  hazard  their  Uves  rather  than 
remain  under  his  controul.  In  pursuance  of  this 
resolution  they  built  a  boat,  which  was  little  bet- 
ter than  an  open  one,  stm'ed  it  with  necessaries, 
and  putting  to  sea,  reached  Cork  in  Ireland  in 
forty-two  days,  notwithstanding  they  encountered 
storms,  suffered  severe  hardships,  and  were  bru- 
tally plundered  by  a  French  privateer. 

Captain  Butler  succeeded  Captain  Tucker  in 
1619.  The  islands  had  by  this  time  gained  such 
a  reputatkin  in  England  for  beauty,  richness  and 
salubrity,  that  the  planting  of  them  was  highly 
encouraged;  many  of  the  first  nobility  having 
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purchased  plantations.     With  Captain  Butler 
went  no  less  than  five  hundred  persons  to  join 
the  settlers.    The  number  of  white  inhabitants 
was  by  this  means  swelled  to  a  thousand.     Hi- 
therto the  island  had  been  ruled  by  the  governor 
and  council  alone ;  but  it  was  thus  become  so  pa- 
pulous that  Captain  Butler  deemed  it. expedient 
to  introduce  a  House  of  Assembly^  and  to  frame  a 
body  of  laws  accordinjg  to  the  English  mode.   By 
the  colonists  a  monument  was  now  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  George  Sommers.   The  prosperity 
of  the  Bermudas  continued  on  the  increase  for 
many  years.   The  civil  wars  did  not  a  little  ton- 
tribute  to  this  prosperity,  as  many  persons  of 
opulence  and  character  took  shelter  here,  from 
the  distractions  of  their  native  country.    Among 
those  who  visited  the  Bermudas  was  the  poet 
Waller,  who,  in  an  elegant  poem,  has  depicted 
their  beauties  with  vivid  colours.   At  that  period 
there  are  said  to  have  been  three  thousand  Eng*- 
lish  residing  in  th6  colony,  and  the  total  number 
of  whites  has  been  estimated,  perhaps  with  con- 
siderable exaggeration,  at  no  fewer  than  ten 
thousand. 

From  that  time  there  is  nothing  in  the  scanty 
history  of  the  Bermudas  which  claims  our  notice. 
The  learned  and  benevolent  Bishop  Berkeley  pro- 
jected the  foundation  of  a  college  in  the  colony, 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  and  civilizing  the 
Indian  savages  of  the  continent,  but  the  scheme 
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was  not  carried  into  effect.  The  population  has 
certainly  declined,  for  it  does  not  now  much  ex- 
ceed four  thousand  whites.  In  the  American  war, 
numerous  privateers  were  fitted  out  here,  which 
were  chiefly  manned  by  negro  slaves;  and  so 
^  attached  were  those  slaves  to  their  masters,  that, 
when  taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy,  they  always, 
returned  as  soon  as  they  could  procure  the  means. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  General  Washing- 
ton meditated  tlie  conquest  of  Bermuda,  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  was  emphatically  explained,  "  of 
making  it  a  nest  of  hornets,  for  the  annoyance  of 
the  British  trade  in  that  part  of  the  world."  That, 
in  hostile  hands,  it  might  easily  be  made  so,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  lies  conveniently  in  the 
track  to  the  West  Indian  islands.  In  the  late 
war  with  France,  the  Bermudas  were  the  usual 
winter  station  for  our  naval  force  in  the  American 
seas,  and  though  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  is 
extremely  narrow,  yet  seventy-four  gun  ships 
were  carried  through  it  in  perfect  safety. 

The  climate  of  the  Bermudas  is  exceedingly 
salubrious,  though  some  affirm  that,  since  the 
diminution  of  the  woods,  it  is  less  mild  and 
genial  than  it  once  was.  The  general  tempera- 
ture is  such  that  the  islands  seem  to  be  the  resi- 
dence of  perpetual  spring;  the  fields  and  the 
trees  being  never  divested  of  their  verdure.  Sn6w 
seldom  falls,  and  the  rains  are  not  frequent, 
though  heavy  while  they  last.    Storms,  however, 
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are  not  uncommoD,  and  are  exceedingly  violent, 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning.  These 
storms  are  much  dreaded  by  the  Americans,  who 
term  the  space  between  Cape  Hatteras  and  the 
Bermudas  the  Horse  Latitudes,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  often  under  the  necessity  of  throw-* 
ing  overboard  the  horses,  which  they  are  carrying 
to  the  West-India  islands  and  to  Surinam. 

The  coasts,  especially  on  the  north  side,  are 
thickly  studded  with  sunken  rocks,  which  are 
plainly  visible  to  the  mariner.  "  The  water," 
says  an  elegant  writer,  who  resided  for  a  while  at 
Bermuda,  **  is  so  beautifully  clear  around  the 
island,  that  the  rocks  are  seen  beneath  to  a  very 
great  depth,  and  as  we  entered  the  harbour,  they 
appeared  to  us  so  near  the  surface,  that  it  seemed 
impossible  we  should  not  strike  on  them.  There 
is  no  necessity,  of  course,  for  heaving  the  lead, 
and  the  negro  pilot,  looking  down  at  the  rocks 
from  the  bow  of  the  ship,  takes  her  through  this 
difficult  navigation,  with  a  skill  and  confidence 
which  seem  to  astonish  the  oldest  sailors."  The 
openings  into  the  harbours  are  narrow  and  shoaly, 
so  diat  pilots  as  expert  as  those  just  mentioned 
are  required  to  conduct  a  vessel  through  them. 
But  that  which  renders  the  Bermudas  most  dan- 
gerous to  navigators  is  the  strong  current,  which, 
setting  to  the  northreast  out  of  the  QnlfAi 
of  Florida,  often  imperceptibly  carrtes  vessels 
mapy  li^agues  to  the  eastward  of  tfieir  supposed 
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course.  In  172S^  the  Spanish  flotiUa,  of  fifteen 
galleons^  from  the  Havannah,  was  nearly  lost  on 
the  western  coast  of  St.  George's  Island,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  eflFect  of  this  powerful  current. 

The  surrounding  seas  are  well  stored  with  fish 
and  turtle ;  and  the  Bermudians  are  among  the 
most  dexterous  of  fishermen,  especially  with  the 
harpoon.  Whales  are  sometimes  caught,  and 
ambergris  is  still  found  on  the  shores,  though  in 
smaller  quantities  than  formerly. 

The  soil  is  fertile,  and  capable  of  producing 
every  article  of  West-India  produce.  About  two 
hundred  acres  are  cultivated  in  cotton.  Tame 
and  wild  fowl  are  plentiful,  and  the  breed  c^ 
black  swine,  though  somewhat  diminished,  is  yet 
numerous.  The  sloops  and  other  vessels,  which 
the  colonists  build  of  their  cedar,  and  which  are 
highly  priz^  for  their  incorruptibility,  sound 
workmanship,  and  swiftness  in  sailing,  form  one 
of  the  principal  articles  of  Bermudian  export 
Another  article  is  a  beautiful  species  of  white 
fi-cestone,  which  is  easily  cut,  and  is  in  request 
for  building'  the  houses  of  gentlemen  in  the  West 
Indies.  Three  or  four  hundred  of  the  natives 
also  go  annually  to  Turk's  Islands,  to  rake  salt, 
which  is  exchanged  with  the  Americans  for  pro- 
visions, or  sold  for  cash  on  the  spot. 

The  natives  of  the  Bermudas  are  handsotne, 
good-natured,  lively,  and  hospitable  to  jstrangers. 
The  character  of  the  women  is  pecuHarfy  ami- 
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aUe.  Indolence  is  the  great  fault  of  the  men, 
and  this  indolence  it  is  which  has  prevented  the 
col(Hiy  from  rising  to  that  prosperous  situation  to 
which  it  might  otherwise  have  attained.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  the  Bermudians,  a 
disposition  to  tyrannize  is  not  among  the  number^. 
In  no  part  of  the  western  hemisphere  does  slavery 
appear  in  so  mild  a  form ;  a  striking  proof  of 
which  has  already  been  given. 

The  chief  and  indeed  only  large  island  is  St. 
George's,  which  is  about  sixteen  miles  in  length,  - 
and  at  most  three  in  breadth.  Though  bearing 
but  one  name,  it,  in  fact,  consists  of  two  islands, 
separated  by  a  narrow  passage.  It  is  divided 
into  nine  tribes  or  parishes,  and  has  as  many 
churches,  which  are  in  charge  of  three  clergymen. 
There  is  likewise  a  Presbyterian  place  of  worship. 
The  tribes  of  Devonshire  and  Southampton  have 
each  a  library.  Scattered  houses  and  hamlets 
are  numerous ;  the  whole  island  being,  in  a  man- 
ner^  a  continued  village. 

On  the  smallest  of  the  two  islands,  which 
lies  to  the  east,  and  on  the  shore,  looking  towards 
the  south,  is  the  town  of  St.  George,  which  con- 
tains about  five  hundred  houses,  well  built,  oi 
splendidly  whit^  stone,  that  rivals  snow,  and 
contrasts  delightfully  with  the  verdure  of  the  sur- 
rounding cedars  and  pasture  ground.  It  is  sup- 
plied with  milk,  butter,  poultry,  fresh  meat  and 
vegetables^  from  the  contiguous  island  of  St. 
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David's.  Its  fmblic  buildiDgs  are  an  elegant 
churchy  ft  library,  and  a  noble  town-house,  in  the 
latter  of  which  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature 
assemble  to  hold  their  deliberations.  Every  ac- 
cessible point,  and  no  point  is  accessible  wiAout 
a  pilot,  is  defended  by  forts,  of  which  there  are 
no  less  than  nine,  mounting  seventy  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  situation  of  St.  George's  is  emi- 
nently beautiful.  "  Nothing,"  says  Mr.  Moore, 
the  writer  who  has  already  been  quoted,  ^*  can 
be  more  romantic  than  the  little  harbour  of  St. 
George's.  The  number  of  beautiful  islets,  the 
singular  clearness  of  the  water,  and  the  animated 
play  of  the  graceful  little  boats,  gliding  for  ever 
betweeji  the  islands,  aikl  seeming  to  sail  from  one 
cedar  grove  into  another,  form  altc^ther  the 
sweetest  miniature  of  nature  that  can  be  imagin- 
ed." "  In  the  short  but  beautiful  twili^t  of 
their  spring  evenings,"  he  adds,  "  the  white  cot- 
tages scattered  over  the  islands,  and  but  partially 
seen  tl^x>ugh  the  trees  that  surround  them,  as* 
9ume  often  the  appearance  of  little  Grecian 
temples,  and  embellish  the  poor  fisherman's  hut 
lyith  columns  which  the  pencil  of  Claude  mi^t 
imitate."  If  the  fancy  of  the  poet  have  not  lent 
a  delusive  colouring  to  the  picture,  it  is  evident 
that,  however  inferior  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view  these  islands  may  be  to  others,  there  are 
£ew,  if  any,  of  our  colonies  that  can  pr^end  to 
rival  them  in  the  charms  of  scaiery,  and  in  the 
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consequmt  power  of  attracting  and  afibrding 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  who  is  possessed  of  taste 
and  feeling. 

DEMERARA,  ESSEQUIBO  AND  BERBICE. 

Stretching  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic, 
between  the  latitudes  of  dix  and  eight  degrees 
north,  and  the  longitudes  of  fifty-seven  and  fifty- 
nine   d^rees   west,    lies   that  part  of   Dutch 
Guyana  which  contains  the  colony  of  Deme- 
rara^  its  dependent  settlement  of  Essequibo^  and 
the  colony  of  Berbice.   To  the  south  south-west, 
the  river  Courantin  separates  this  tract  from 
Surinam ;  to  the  north  north-east,  the  small  inlet 
and  stream  of  Moroko  divides  it  from  the  Spanish 
territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orinoco.     Its 
l^igth  on  the  coast,  in  a  strai^t  line,  is  about  a 
hundred  and  sixty  miles ;  its  breadtii  is  not  ex- 
actly ascertained,  but  is  neariy  twice  its  leag^, 
ami  reaches  to  die  scantily  known  provinces  of 
New  Cumana  and  New  Andalusia,  which  are 
claimed   by  the   Spaniards,   but  lure,    in  part, 
id^bited  by  independent  Indian  tribes.    The 
limits  of  Berbice,  to  the  south  south-west,  for- 
oaarly  extended  no  further  than  to  the  Devil's 
Creek,  but  in  1799  they  were  iBuIarged  by  the 
addttimi  of  the  lands  between  that  creek  and  ti^ 
river  Courantin.       The  opposite  boundary  of 
the^ccdony,  where  Demerara  coiimiences,  passes 
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fxoBi  \b»  toouth  of  Abary  Creek,  in  a  6tm^^ 
Kne  to  the  southwaErd.  Between  this  line  and  a 
similar  one  drawn  from  the  Boarisirie  Creek^  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Essequibo  river,  is  included  the 
colony  of  Demerara.  The  dependency  of  Esse- 
quibo occupies  the  rest  of  the  territory  as  far  as 
die  Spatiish  frootmr  on  the  Moroko. 

The  dimate  of  what  may  now  be  caUed  Bri« 
tish  Guyana  is  more  healthy  thAn  that  of  most 
tropical  countries.  This  probably  arises  from 
the  constant  flowing  in  of  the  trade*-wind,  which 
18  cooled  down  by  its  passage  over  an  immense 
expanse  of  ocean.  Independent  of  this  wind, 
there  are  daily  two  beneficml  currents  of  air, 
the  sea  breeze  and  die  land  breeze,  the  first  and 
coolest  of  which  blows  during  the  day  from 
the  nortb-^iast,  and  moderates  the  heat,  while  the 
land  breeze,  which  is  much  warmer,  sets  in  from 
the  goutb^east  during  the  night,  and  prevents  die 
too  great  cbilness  which  would  otherwise  be  Mt 
In  the  dry  season,  which  is  the  hottest,  the  rai^ 
of  the  thermoB^fesr,  6n  the  x:oast,  is  from  eighty^ 
four  to  ninety  degreaf.  There  ane  two  wet  aitd 
two  dry  seasons.  The  wet  seasons  occupy  pirt 
of  December,  and  the  whole  of  January,  fVbm^ 
ary,  Jun^  July  and  Aci^st ;  the  dry  seasom  ex- 
tend through  die  remainkig  months,  and  are 
exceedingly^  beautiful,  the  temperature  being  theo 
regular,  and  the  sky  clear  and  vividly  lAvut.  In 
proportion  as  the  forests  fidl  beftnne  the  ax^  the 
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nias  beeotoe  i(m&  beavy.  The  moraing  twiligbty 
lil^  <)ur6|  is  gradwl;  that  of  the  evening,  on  the 
contrary,  ean  hardly  be  sajd  tp  exist,  as  the  sun 
set&  instaHtanQOUidiy,  and  darkness  iminediately 
ebsiue^'  The  length  of  the  days  i^  from  thirteen 
to^,  fourteen  hours* ;  Hurricanes,  the  scourge  pf 
tbe^.West  India  isIdndsi^Tie  here  unknown.  Squalls 
sometifiD^s  ocfcur^  but  they  are  n^ver  so  violent  as 
to  inSict.*on  the  planter  i^ny  serious  injury.  The 
blowing  down  of  a,  few  acres  of  plan tain^trees  is 
the  wc^rsti  efieot*iybiiQh  is  produced  by  theirfury. 
British  Guyana  is  also  bi^pily  exempt  from  the 
droughty  which. is  pftieo  fat^  tp  the  crops  in  some 
of  the  insular  colonieia.^  \ 

The  principal  riyers  which  water  this  district 
are  the  Easequibo^  the  Denierara^  the  Courantin^ 
the  Bcrbice,  the  Canje  and  the  Pomaroon,  The 
first  of  these  rivers  is,  by  faff  thp  larg^.  It  runp 
a  course  o£  nearly  four  hundred  miles,  reHrCives 
nmny  considerable  streams,  is  thickly  studded 
ivitb  idands,.  and  where,  through  four  mpif tha,  it 
eni^tiea  ita  waters  into  the  sea,  it  is  one  ani 
twent]K  miles  in  width.  The  Demerara  and  the 
Courantin  stand  next  in  point  of  size.  They  ar^ 
all  n^vigfJ^le,  and  the. chief  of  them  are  ^o  to  a 
(^msiiderable  distf^ppe.  The  entrance  of  them  is, 
hpw^ireK,  ^someMfhat  difficult,  in  consequence  of 
(he  b9ts,of>^U(}  ifhicfa  h^ve  been  formed  by  the 
deports  fr^  th?ir  waters. 

Hl^  19^  for  mwy  leagues  into  the  interior 
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18  perfectly  flat.  It  has  not  an  eminence  of  even 
the  size  of  a  mole-hill.  Scarcely  a  stone  is  any 
where  to  be  found,  throughout  a  wide  extent  of 
country.  The  whole  soil,  which  consists  of  mud 
and  clay,  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  formed,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  by  a  subsidence  from  the 
rivers ;  and  the  same  process  is  still  undoubtedly 
going  on,  as  the  sea  is  extremely  shallow  and 
turbid,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shoit. 
CenturieSy  however,  will  probably  elapse  before 
the  ocean  is  excluded  from  its'  present  Bed  by 
Ihe  slow  accretion  of  alluvial  soil.  So  low  is  the 
land,  that,  as  the  voyager  approaches  it,  the 
forests,  which,  where  cultivation  has  not  exter- 
minated them,  extend  down  to  the  verge  of  the 
sea,  appear  to  rise  from  the  midst  of  the  waters. 
That  part  of  the  territory  which  is  yet  untouched 
by  the  toiling  hand  of  man,  displays  either  thick 
woods  or  extensive  savannahs.  It  is  along  the 
coast,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  creeks, 
that  the  plantations  are  principally  established. 
There  are  some  settlements  as  far  up  the  river 
Demei^ra  as  two  hundred  miles  from  its  entrance 
into  the  sea. 

Cotton,  sugar  and  coffee,  are  the  staple 
articles  of  these  colonies.  Rum  is,  of  course, 
manufactured  to  a  great  extent,  and^  from  the 
care  which  is  taken  in  the  distillation,  it  is  in 
high  repute  in  the  American  market.  Several 
sorts  of  timber,  fit  for  ship  and  oth^  building. 
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and  for  ornamental  uses,  are  produced  here,  and 
large  quantitifes  of  mill  timber,  for  the  erection  of 
sugar-works,  are  exported  to  the  islands.  The 
forests  are  also  capable  of  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
supplying  the  home  consumption  of  shingles, 
hoops  and  staves.  Rice  may  be  raised,  in  many 
parts,  with  as  much  success  as  in  Carolina,  and 
the  savannahs  are  admirably  calculated  for  the 
^ikttening  of  oxen,  which  are  in  plenty,  as  are 
likewise  sheep,  goats  and  swine. 

The  original  settlements  of  the  Dutch  were, 
in  general,  formed  as  far  up  the  rivers  as  the  soil 
was  good,  and  the  navigation  could  be  conveni- 
ently carried  on.  A  wish  to  obtain  security  from 
those  predatory  expeditions  which  had  desolated 
the  Spanish  districts  on  the  coast,  was  probably 
their  reason  for  receding  to  such  a  distance  from 
the  sea.     It  is  only  of  comparatively  recent  date  ^ 

that  plantations  have  been  made  on  the  more  fer- 
til#  alluvial  soil  which  borders  upon  the  Atlantic; 
and  it  is  by  the  adventurous  spirit  of  British 
speculation,  that  this  long-neglected  territory  has 
been  converted  into  a  prolifiq  source  of  riches, 
and  a  residence  fit  for  man.  Previously  to  the 
French  revolutionary  war,  many  English  were 
settled  in  these  colonies,  and  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence of  their  presence  had  begun  to  be  apparent; 
but,  since  the  first  conquest  of  Demerara,  in 
1795,  the  number  has  been  immensely  multi- 
plied, anH  a  vast  amount  of  capital  has  been  em- 
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ployed  in  calling  forth  the  latent  ener^es  of  the 
soil.  Hie  result  of  this  has  been^  that  tl^  sugar 
estates  haye  encreased  in  a  six-fold  proportion, 
and  that  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  and  especially 
of  cotton,  has  been  pushed  forweu^d  in  a  still 
larger  proportion.  In  less  than  twenty  years^ 
British  skill  and  enterprise  have  worked  a  chaise, 
which  would  scarcely  have  beai  accomplisbed  in 
twoceni^ries  by  the  tardy  exertions  4Df  the  Ba* 
tavian  colonists.  The  line  of  cultivation  now 
extends,  nearly  if  not  ^uite  unbroken^  from  the 
western  bank  6(  the  Courantin  to  <tbe  mouth  of  the 
Fomaroon.  » 

Each  plantation  consists  of  an  dbloog  piece 
of  ground,  a  hundred  roods  in  width,  and  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  in  deptih.  By  the  doodition  of 
the  grants,  the  proprietor  may  obtain  as  much 
more,  behind  his  original  allotment,  when  two- 
thirds  of  that  original  allotment  have  heax  brought 
into  a  productive  state.  This  second  pdrticm  has, 
in  numerous  instances,  been  claimed  and  culti- 
vated. In  front  of  each  estate  is  a  massy  dyke, 
which  protects  the  property  from  being  inundated 
by  the  spring  tides  ^  behind  is  another^  intended 
to  keep  off  the  waters  that  come  from  the  forest, 
or  bush,  as  it  is  coloiiially  called  ;  and  between 
each  two  plantations  is  a  broad  track,  witb  a 
navigable  canal  in  the  centre,  which  is  public 
property,  and  is  termed  a  colony  path.  So  that 
these  plantations  form,  in  hct^  a  collection  of 
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isknds,  which  can  be  entered  only  by  moans  of 
bridges  or  boats.  The  pdantations  th»Melvc9 
are  likewise  intersected  by  a  great  nuobber  of 
drains,  and  all  these  water-courses  are  carefully 
cleansed,  at  stated  periods,  when  the  mudf  that  is 
removed  serves  at  once  to  manure  and  to  eh&imt/t 
the  ground.  Canals  have  also  been  carried  into 
die  interior,  for  several  miles,  in  order  to  &cili^ 
tate  the  settling  of  new  estates. 

The  early  history  of  these  cokmies  presents 
to  the  view  nothing  which  can  excite  or  f^fify  a 
rational  curiosity.     Berbice  was  the  first  s^led^ 
as  early  as  ihe  year  1620 ;  £ssequibo  the  next; 
and  Demerara  the  last*    For  many  years  th^ 
<rulture  and  commerce  was  in  a  lan^isbii^  state. 
Demerara,  however,  had  gained  so  much  the 
start  of  Essequibo  that,  in  1774,  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment was  removed  from   Essequibo,  and 
Stabroek  was  founded.   From  that  period,  Eas^ 
quibo,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  principal, 
became  a  dependency  of  Demerara.     In  the 
year  176S,  a  rebellion  of  the  slaves  took  place 
in  Berbice.  They  massacred  many  of  the  whites^ 
and  threw  the  survivers  into  such  consternation, 
that  they  fled  on  board  of  their  vessels,  and 
abandoned  the  colony  to  the  revolters.      The 
isame  fate  would  have  been  shared  by  Demonara 
and  Essequibo,  where  the  slaves  ivere  ready  to 
break  out,  bad  not  a  timely  «uccoqr  been  dis- 
patched by  sonie  gentlemen  of  Barbadoes^  who 
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were  abo  holders  of  jdantations  in  die  meiiaced 
ccdonies.  Thearrifal  of  assistance,  from  SuriBam, 
enabled  the  governor  of  Berbice^  meanwhile,  to 
efifoct  a  landing,  and  to  establish  himself  in  a 
strong  post,  till  an  armament  of  sufficient  stren^ 
to  recbver  the  colony  could  be  sent  from  Holland. 
By  the  exertions  of  this  latter  force,  and  of  seve» 
ral  hundred  Indians,  the  inveterate  foes  of  the 
blacks,  the  rebels  were  at  length  routed,  drivea 
into  the  woods,  and  finally  hunted  down ;  many 
of  them  being  again  plunged  into  slavery,  and 
several  hundreds,  who  had  taken  a  leading  part, 
being  either  burnt  alive,  l»roken  upon  the  wheel, 
or  otherwise  put  to  death,  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner  that  revenge  and  cruelty  could  devise. 
Those  few  who  escaped  have  since  occasionally 
been  joined  by  fugitives  from  the  estates,  and 
these  men  are  known  by  the  name  of  bush  ne- 
groes.   Six  years  subsequastly  to  this  rebellion, 
BerUce  was  exposed  to  another  calamity.     The 
woods  on  the  coast  were  set  on  fire,  a  crime 
which  was  attributed  to  the  rebel  n^oes,  and 
the  conflagration  progressively  extended  from  the 
river  Courantin  to  the  Demerara,  destroying  the 
forests,  and  devastating  several  rich  plantations. 
In  the  year  1781  these  colonies  were  reduced  by 
a  small  British  force,  but  they  did  not  long  re-* 
main  in  die  possession  of  their  new  masters,  they 
being  recaptured^by  the  French,  in  the  succeed- 
ing yccyr.     The  rtwo  subsequent  conquests  of 
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them,  in  1796  and  1803^  have  already  been  de- 
scribed. By  a  convention,  signed  at  Londmiy 
on  the  13  th  of  August,  1814,  Demerara,  Esse- 
quibo  and  Berbice  became  a  part  of  the  British 
dominions,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  the 
colonial  inhabitants.  Since  then,  the  prosp^ty 
of  these  colonies  has  experienced  a  rapid  increase, 
mtd  is  still  gaining  ground ;  so  that  the  produce 
raised,  and  the  shipping  employed,  now  equal  in 
value  and  number  more  than  one-third  of  the 
produce  and  shipping  of  the  long-settled  and 
flourishing  island  of  Jamaica,  which,  since  the 
loss  of  America,  has  always  been  justly  reckoned 
the  colonial  gem  of  the  British  crown. 

Stabroek,  the  capital  of  Demerara,  is  situated 
in  &  50^  north  latitude,  on  the  east  side  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  which  gives  name  to  the 
colony.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  a  mile  in  length ;  it 
stands  on  a  low  and  level  site,  and  the  principal 
streets  are  perfectly  straight,  with  carriage  roads. 
The  houses  are  of  wood,  two  or  three  stories 
high,  and  raised  on  brick  foundaUons.  In  the 
public  buildings  there  is  nothing  which  merits  a 
particular  description.  Kingston,  Labourgade^ 
Bridge  Town,  New  Town,  and  CumiDgsbui|{h 
are  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Stabroek.  They 
alt  owe  their  erection  to  the  British^  and  some  of 
them,  particularly  Cumingsburgh^  will  probably, 
at  no  dbtant  period,  rise  to  the  rank  of  consider- 
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able  towns.  Kingston  was  begun  by  the  British 
officers,  in  1796,  and  is  now  the  favourite  country 
residence  of  the  Stabroek  merchants.  New 
Town  consists  of  four  principal  streets,  and  is 
filled  with  tradesmen  of  all  denominations.  There 
is  likewise  a  considerable  village  called  Mahaica^ 
on  the  river  of  that  name,  about  thirty  miles  east 
of  Stabroek,  where  many  of  the  principal  set- 
tlers have  handsome  villas,  the  air  'of  thb  spot 
having  the  reputation  of  peculiar  salubrity. 

The  former  capital  of  Berbice,  called  Zea- 
landica,  or  Old  Amsterdam,  was  built  about  fifty 
miles  up  the  river,  by  the  first  setders.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  however,  as  the  colony  grew  more 
peopled,  and  cultivation  became  more  extensive, 
this  situation  was  found  to  be  subject  to  great 
inconvenience,  from  the  difficulty  with  which 
vessels  were  worked  up  the  winding  river,  and 
Ifee  frequency  with  which  they  grounded  on  the 
nufiiierous  muddy  shoals,  whence  it  was  some- 
times impracticable  to  get  them  off  till  they  were 
set  afloat  by  the  rising  of  the  spring  tides.  It 
1^  accordingly  resolved  to  remove  the  seat  of 
government  to  a  more  suitable  spot,  within  a  mife 
of  the  sea.  This  resolution  was  carried  into 
«flect  in  the  year  1795.  At  the  confluence  of 
the  Canje  with  the  Berbice  a  town  was  then  laid 
out,  which  was  called  New  Amsterdam.  ITiis 
town  has  attained  a  considerable  size.  It  extends 
n  mile  and  a  half  along  tbe  Berbice ;  each  house 
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having  an  allotment  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and 
being  completely  insulated  by  trenches,  which 
fill  and  empty  themselves  as  the  tide  rises  and 
recedes,  and  thus  prevent  the  pestiferous  accu- 
inuladon  of  filth  and  dirt  that  might  otherwise 
take  place.  The  government  house  is  of  brick,  - 
in  the  European  stile  of  architecture,  with  a  fine 
view  of  the  river  and  the  surrounding  country, 
and  is  considered  as  the  most  magnificent  and 
spacious  building  which  is  to  be  se^n  in  any  part 
of  the  colonies  of  Guyana. 

The  powers  of  government  reside  in  the 
governor,  and  a  council,  called  the  College  of 
Reisers.  To  this  college  each  colony  sends  six 
members,  who  are  chosen  by  the  planters  and 
pjerchants.  Every  possessor  of  twenty-five  ne- 
groes is  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the 
keizers.  The  governor  is  the  president  of  the 
college,  with  the  privilege  of  a  casting  vote.  The 
iiuthprity  of  the  council  extends  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  members  for  the  courts  of  police  and 
judicature,  and  likewise  to  the  financial  depart- 
ment, as  far  as  belongs  to  the  proper  distribudom 
of  the  taxes  which  are  raised  for  the  purposes  of 
internal  improvement.  The  supreme  court  of 
justice  is  composed  of  six  members  and  the  go^ 
vernor,  and  sits  every  other  month  at  the  cofirt- 
bouse.  An  appeal  may  be  made  from  its  sen- 
tence to  the  king  in  counci).  There  i$  likeifiie  ft 
subordinate  court,  called  the  Connmissary  Qowt, 
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which  has  only  three  members.  Its  business  is 
to  decide  upon  suits  for  debts  not  exceeding  fifty 
pounds,  and  to  grant  licenses  to  persons  who 
intend  to  marry.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is 
a  weeskamer's  office,  or  orphan  chamber,  which 
administers  the  affairs  of  orphans,  and  of  those 
colonists  who  may  chance  to  die  intestate.  The 
fiscal  is  the  great  law  officer  of  the  colony,  and 
combines  the  various  functions  of  chief  magistrate 
and  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  with  a  discre- 
tionary power  of  levying  fines  in  certain  cases ;  a 
power  which  must  be  exceedingly  liable  to  abuse, 
as  a  portion  of  the  fines  which  the  fiscal  levies 
are  received  into  his  own  pocket.  He  has  under 
him  the  drossart,  who  acts  as  sheriff,  or  head 
jailer,  and  the  dienaars,  who  fill  the  place  of 
constables  or  watchmen,  and  have  the  charge  of 
the  jail  and  police.  In  these  colonies,  as  in  most 
other  countries,  law  is  tardy  in  its  movements, 
and  insatiable  in  its  demands  upon  the  purses  of 
those  who  are  unfortunately  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  its  assistance.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens,  therefore,  that,  rather  than  encounter 
the  trouble  and  expence  of  appealing  to  the 
courts,  individuals  are  induced  to  pass  over,  in 
prudent  silence,  the  wrongs  which  they  have 
sustained. 

Each  individual,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  fifty,  is  compelled  to  enrol  himself  in  the 
burgher  militia,  and  is  liable  to  be  called  out  at 
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the  pleasure  of  the  governor.  The  service  of  the 
militift  does  not,  however,  extend  any  further 
than  to  the  preservation  of  the  internal  tran* 
quillity  of  the  colonies.  In  the  country,  the 
officers  of  this  body  are  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
each  of  them  exercises  a  jurisdiction  over  a  cer- 
tain district,  which  districts  are  distinguished  by 
different  coloured  banners.  They  are  termed 
burner  officers,  and  it  is  their  business  to  pro* 
mulgate  proclamations,  take  depositions^  upon 
tax  schedules,  carry  into  effect  the  public  and 
local  laws,  and  put  down  any  disturbances  which 
may  arise,  within  the  limits  over  which  their  - 
authority  extends.  They  are  appointed  by  the 
court  of  police,  and  are  under  the  command  of  a 
lieutenant-colonel. 

The  military  force  stationed  in  British  Guy- 
ana is  of  respectable  strength;  the  colonists 
themselves  are  strongly  attached  to  the  govern- 
'  ment,  and  have  displayed  great  readiness  to  vo- 
lunteer their  services  on  the  appearance  of  danger ; 
the  approach  to  the  coasts  is  of  no  common  dif- 
ficulty; and  signal  posts  have  been  established 
along  the  shore,  to  ^ve  instant  notice  of  an 
enemy  being  at  hand ;  so  that  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  probable  that,  in  any  future  war^  a  hostile 
power  would  have  the  smallest  chance  of  dis- 
severing these  colonies  from  that  empire  to  which 
-they  have  recently  been  united. 
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HONDURAS- 


The  settlement  of  Homluras  is  situtited  itt  th^ 
^ovioce  of  Yucutan,  between  the  se?ent6eath 
and  nineteenth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  &e 
eigbty-^ei^th  and  ninetieth  degrees  of  west  longi^ 
iude.    The  line  which  includes  it  comnitenees  at 
the  niouth  of  the  Rio  Hondo,  follows  the  ei»itse 
of^  and  afterwards  runs  parallel  with^  that  stream 
for  about  thirty  miles ;  then,  turning  southward^ 
passes  through  New  River  Lake  in  a  straight  line 
to  the  river  Balize,  up  which  it  asdends  for  a  con<- 
siderable  distance,  and  then  again  proceeds  south, 
till  it  reaches  the  head  of  the  Sibun,  the  winding 
of  which  river  it  pursues  to  the  sea  coast     On 
the  land  side,  the  settlement  is  efiectually  pn>- 
tected  from  attack^  by  rivers,  lakes  and  mc^rasses ; 
on  the  sea  board  it  is  rendered  almost  equalLy 
inaccessible  by  a  chain  of  islands,  rodks.and 
^loals,  which  stretches  alotig  the  whole  line  of 
coast,  fdr  a  Bpeiee  of  nearly  three  degrees. 

.  The  cutting  of  logwood  used  formerly  to  be 
carried  on  near  the  Laguna  de  Terminos,  in  tfaie 
Bay  of  Campeacby,  and  the  right  of  doing  so  wia 
ofien  a  subject  of  sharp  dispute  between  the  Bri* 
tish  and  Spanish  governments.  In  the  year 
17179  &  representation,  strongly  asserting  this 
right,  was  made  by  the  board  of  trade;  to  Gc^prge 
the  First,  in  consequence  of  the  Spaniards  having 
threatened  that  they  would  treat  the  logwood  ^ 
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cutters  as  pir$ttes.  It  appears^  hdwev^r,  that, 
between  thjis  periocl  and  the  year  1759,  the  log^ 
wood  cutters  had  removed  to  the  Bay  of  Hon^ 
duras^  as,  in  the  latter  year^  w6.  find^  that  they 
were  so  extensively  established  in  the  bay,  that 
their  exports  and  imports  far  exceeded  in  value 
those  of  the  Musquito  shore,  wMch  were  to  no 
despicable  amount.  It  was  with  the  concur- 
reace  of  the  neighbouring  lodiaas  that  the  new 
establishment  was  formed.  By  the  treaty  i^ 
PariS)  in  1763,  the  King  of  S^ain  agreed  to 
allow  the  settlers  to  reside  within  a  certain  dis^ 
trict,  on  condition  that  all  the  present  fortifica^ 
tioos^  should  be  destroyed/  and  timt  no  other 
should  be  erected.  He  also .  engaged,  in  case  Of 
a  tvar,  to  grant  six  m<xitbs  fc^  thie  rbinoval  of 
British  property.  With  the  exception  of  sbthe 
iajustice  done  by  th^  governor  of  Yucutan,  i^ 
1764|  which  was  disavowedbj^the  Spanish  ceurt^ 
things  remained  in  this  state  till  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  between  England  and  Spain^ 
Notwithstanding  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty, 
that  time  should  be  allowed  for  removal,  the 
Spaniards,  in  September  1779>  seized  upon  tb^ 
settiement,  made  the  settlers  prisoners,  treated 
them^  with  extraordinary  severity,  and  held  th^n 
in  captivity  till  the  mcHith  of  July,  1782.  No 
iodemnificati(Hi  was  ever  obtained  for  this  out- 
rage, nor  for  the  destruction  of  property  which 
attended  it. 
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At  the  close  of  the  war^  the  settlers  were  re- 
established^ on  the  same  terms  as  formerly,  and 
the  rivers  Balize  and  Hondo  were  assigned  as 
their  limits.  By  a  convention,  which  was  con- 
cluded with  Spain,  in  the  year  17^86,  the  limits 
were  extended  southward,  from  the  Bali^  to  the 
Sibun,  in  consideration  of  the  British  relinquish- 
ing their  establishments  on  the  Musquito  shore. 

In  the  year  1788  Honduras  experienced  a 
severe  natural  visitation.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  September  the  twenty-third,  a  destructive  hur- 
ricane b^n,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the 
sea  rising,  in  conjunction  with  the  swollen  rivers, 
overflowed  the  low  lands.  All  tbb  houses  and 
othef  constructions,  to  the  number  of  five  hun- 
dred, on  both  sides  of  the  Balize,  were  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  their  contents  destroyed. 
Many  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  were  drown- 
ed. In  the  harbour  eleven  square-rigged  vessels 
and  other  craft  were  totally  lost,  and  ooore  than, 
a  hundred  persons  perished. 

After  this  calamity  nothing  of  moment  oc- 
curred till  the  year  1798,  when  Field-marshal 
0*Neil  was  gallantiy  foiled  in  an  attack,  whiqh 
has  already  been  noticed  in  the  history  of  the 
war.  Inspirited  probably  by  this  triumph,  the 
tettiers  considerably  extended  their  limits,  an 
extension  which  was  indeed  become  necessary, 
in  consequence  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  ma- 
hogany and  dye-woods  in  the  districts  hitherto 
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explored.     Forts  were  also  erected,  to  protect 
the  settlers  from  annoyance. 

When  the  peace  of  Amiens  was  concluded, 
Honduras  was  not  mentioned  in  it,  nor  were  those 
previous  treaties  renewed  by  which  our  right  of 
possession  was  secured.  This  oversight,  for  such 
it  undoubtedly  was,  gave  rise  to  no  small  alarm 
OB  the  part  of  the  settlers,  and  of  the  merchants 
connected  with  the  trade,  as  there  appeared,  in  , 
the  Spanish  government,  prompted  perhaps  by 
the  French,  a  strong  disposition  to  consider  the 
settlement  as  an  encroachment,  which  was  now 
wholly  unauthorized.  The  war,  however,  which 
speedily  ensued,  put  an  end  to  all  discussion,  and 
since  that  period  Honduras  has  remained  undis- 
turbed under  the  British  authority. 

The  climate  of  Honduras  is  remarkably 
bealdiy.  Even  the  rainy  season  is  not,  as  in  the 
West  Indies,  productive  of  disease.  The  average 
temperature  of  heat  is  about  eighty  degrees.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  capable  of  producing  every 
article  which  is  raised  in  our  western  insular 
colonies.  Oxen,  cows,  sheep  and  goats  thrive 
uncommonly  well;  and  the  sea  is  abundantly 
stored  with  turtle,  and  various  species  of  fish. 
The  vegetable  tribe  presents  a  copious  catalogue. 
Among  the  trees  are  the  mahogany,  the  fustic, 
tte  logwood,  the  mangrove,  the  cedar,  the  cocoa- 
nut,  the  palmetto,  and  many  more,  some  of 
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wbich,  at  the  palma  Christie  the  jatropha,  and 
others,  are  endowed  with  medicinal  virtues. 

The  mahogany^  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
exports  of  the  settlement,  is  cut  at  two  seasons ; 
the  one  of  which  commences  shortly  after  Christ* 
masy  the  oth^  towards  the  middle  of  the  year. 
At  those  periods  every  individual  is  actively  oc- 
cupiedi  either  in  felling  the  trees,  conveying  them 
in  tirucks  to  the  rivers,  or  jH-ecipitating  them  into 
the  stream  which  is  to  forward  them  to  theiir  des- 
tination. From  ten  to  fifty  negroes,  but  seldom 
more  than  fifty,  are  employed  in  each  gtmg. 
From  each  gang  one  of  the  most  intelligent  ne- 
groes is  selected,  who  is  styled  the  huntsman, 
and  whose  business  it  is  to  search  the  woods  for 
the  mahogany  trees,  which  are  seldom  found  in 
groups,  but  single  and  often  much  dispersed. 
The  beginning  of  August  is  the  time  at  whidti 
he  commences  his  search.  He  penetrates  to  the 
highest  ^ound,  and  there,  climbing  the  tallest 
tree  that  he  can  find,  he  surveys  the  country 
round  him.  The  colour  of  the  foliage  of  the 
mahogany,,  which  is  now  a  reddish  yellow,  leads 
his  eye  to  the  spot  where  the  wood  is  most  abim- 
dant ;  and  to  that  spot,  without  compass  or  guide, 
he  unerringly  directs  his  way ;  compelled  ako  to 
use  numberless  stratf^ems,  to  prevent  his  foot- 
steps from  being  tracked  by  rival  huntsmen,  who 
otherwise  would  not  fail  to  seize  upon  the  price 
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which  he  had  discovered.  The  mahogany  is 
usually  cut  about  twelve  feet  from  the  grouud, 
by  a  man  who  stands  upon  a  sfkge  erected  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  soiiletimes  roughly  squared 
on  the  place  where  it  has  been  felted^  but  this 
labour  is  generally  postponed  till  the  logs  have 
been  conveyed  to  the  mouths  of  the  different 
rivers.  As  the  logs  are  broc^ht  to  the  wata: 
side  they  are  thrown  into  the  river,  down 
Which  th^  ai-fe  floated  to  the  booms,  which  are 
lai^e  cables,  stretched  across  the  stream  at  the 
'various  fells.  Sometimes  die  boom  breaks  wilh 
ihe  pressure,  and  more  than  a  thousand  logs  are 
hurried  to  the  sea^  and  irretrievably  lost.  At  the 
booms,  each  settler  sorts  out  his  own  Ibgs,  and 
forms  them  into  a  raft,  which  oftai  consists  of 
two  faundted  logs,  and  has  as  many  miles  to  be 
{Hiidted  before  it  reaches  its  destination.  The 
last  day  of  fietUing,  if  the  season  have  been  a  suc^ 
ces^l  on6,  is  always  a  day  of  fe^vity  and 
merriment* 

The  bnly  town  in  the  settlement  is  that  of 
fialke,  which  is  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same 
iittHHs,  near  its  entrance  into  the  ^ea.  It  contaitis 
iabout  two  hundred  houses,  many  of  which  ar6  ' 
large,  coqjmodious,  and  elegantly  finished.  The 
banks  of  the  Balize  and  Sibun)  particularly  of  the 
latter,  are  thickly  studded  with  plantations.  The 
population  consists  of  two  hundred  whites,  rather 
more  than  five  hundred  people  of  colour  and  free 
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blacks^  and  three  thousand  negro  slaves.  The 
slaves  are  treated  with  great  kindness  by  their 
masters ;  a  sufficient  proof  of  which  is,  that  they 
are  universally  entrusted  with  arms. 

Till  the  year  1779,  Honduras  was  wholly 
widiout  laws,  or  regulations  of  any  kind,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  numerous  crimes  w^:e 
committed.  Captain  Bumaby  then  framed  a 
code,  which  still  retains  his  name,  and  is  con- 
Mdered  as  the  statute  law  of  the  settlement 
Justice  is  at  present  administered  by  a  bench  of 
seven  magistrates,  who  are  annually  elected.  The 
courts  bold  their  sittings  thrice  in  a  year,  and  in- 
ferior courts  are  occasionally  held,  to  take  cogni- 
sance of  matters  of  a  trifling  nature.  The  do- 
mestic revenue  of  the  settlement  is  about  six  or 
seven  thousand  pounds,  Jamaica  currency,  and  is 
disposed  of  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistracy. 
It  arises  from  taxes  on  transient  traders,  on  wines 
and  spirits,  on  liquor  shops  and  public  retailers 
of  goods,  and  from  certain  small  tonnage  and 
harbour  duties.  In  the  year  1816,  Honduras 
took  from  the  mother  country  to  the  amount  of 
between  forty-three  and  forty-four  tlK>utand 
pounds,  in  manu&ctures,  and  other  articles  of 
needful  consumption. 
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ST.  LUCIA. 


This  island,  one  of  the  Caribbean  chain,  is 
situated  between  the  latitudes  of  thirteen  and 
fourteen  degrees  north,  and  the  longitudes  of 
fifty-^nine  and  a  half  and  sixty  and  a  half  west. 
It  has  Martinico  on  the  north,  at  the  distance  of 
about  twenty  miles,  and  St  Vincent's  on  the 
south,  at  a  smaller  distance.  Seen  ^rom  the  south, 
in  the  strait  which  divides  it  from  St.  Vincent's, 
it  appears,  says  Mr.  M^Kinnen,  "  to  be  com- 
posed  of  several  hills,  in  the  shape  of  cones  im- 
mersed in  water,  and  an  assemblage  of  grand 
and  more  elevated  mountains  clothed  in  wood^ 
which  occupy  the  central  parts.  The  vivid  green 
of  the  cane-fields,  which  I  beheld  on  its  southern 
and  eastern  shores,  and  in  the  apertures  b^ween 
the  hills  or  on  their  sides,  was  beautifully  con- 
trasted by  the  sombre  shades  of  the  forest  which 
covers  the  great  body  of  the  island."  Unlike 
the  mountains  of  St.  Vincent's,  which  are  round- 
ed off  into  something  of  a  regular  form,  those  of 
St.  Lucia  are,  in  general,  sharp,  angular  and 
abrupt,  having  rude  and  craggy  summits,  broken 
into  lofty  pyramids,  of  naked  rocks  and  broken 
precipices.  On  the  south-west  shore,  are  two 
towering  conical  hills,  called  Sugar-loaves  by  the 
English,  and  Pitons  by  the  French,  which  seem 
to  the  voyager  as  if  they  hung  suspended  over 
the  waves,  and  are  said  to  bear  an  exact  resem^ 
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blance  to  the  two  peaks  of  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tain named  Canigou,  except  that  the  peaks  of 
the  Canigou  are  entirely  destitute  of  verdure^ 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Sugar-loaf  moun- 
tains. Subterraneous  fire  has,  at  some  fonper 
hut  distant  period,  been  active  in  St.  Lucia,  and 
the  traces  of  it  are  still  visible,  in  the  existence 
of  craters,  hot  spring,  ^d  similar  volcanic  indi** 
(Rations* 

That  the  climates  of  St  Lucia  is  unhealthy, 
was  fatally  proved  by  the  mortality  which  rapidly 
thinned  the  ranks  of  the  British  troops  in  1781| 
and  also  after  the  conquest  of  the  colony  in  179^^ 
|t  is,  however,  certainly  l^ss  unhealthy  than  it 
formerly  was.  The  baneful  influence  of  tho  cli* 
mate  is  attributed,  and  no  doubt  justly,  to  two 
causes ;  the  thickness  of  the  woods,  and  the  ytag^ 
nation  of  some  of  the  small  streams  into  marshy 
pools.  In  prbportion,  therefore,  as  the  ground  is 
cleared,  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  procured,  and 
the  marshes  are  drained,  St.  Lucia  will  become 
gmdually  less  insalubrious,  till  at  length  it  will 
not  be  more  subject  than  the  neighbouring  island^ 
to  the  ravages  of  disease. 

The  soil  of  St.  Lucia  is  fertile.  The  finest 
part  of  the  colony  is  the  south-west  quarter,  which 
is  well  cultivated,  and  thickly  inhabited.  The 
interior  is  nearly  desert  The  productions  of  the 
island  are  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton  an4  indigp. 
The  coffee  is  said  to  be  superior  in  quality  to 
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^at  of  Martinico*  Within  the  last  thirty  years 
the  quantity  of  produce  has,  perhaps^  been  more 
than  doubled.  In  1788,  the  population  was 
20,918  persons,  of  whom  3,159  were  whites. 
The  natural  effect  of  the  war  which  ensued, 
durisg  which  St  Lucia  was  so  long  one  of  the 
chief  scenes  of  action,  was  the  destruction  of 
many  estates,  the  death  or  banishment  of  many 
of  tlie  proprietors  and  slaves,  and  a  consequent 
diminution  in  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The 
population,  in  1814,  was  only  17,485,  of  whom 
1,210  were  whites.  Since  the  restoration  of 
peace,  and  the  cession  of  the  colony  to  Great 
Britain,  it  is,  however,  believed  to  be  pnce  more 
increasing. 

The  name  of  St.  Lucia  is  derived  firom  the 
saint's  day  on  which  it  was  discovered.  It  was 
not  till  1699  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  form 
a  settlement  on  this  island.  It  was  then  taken 
possession  of  by  the  English.  Two  years  after- 
wards, however,  the  governor  and  most  of  the 
settlers  were  murdered  by  the  Charaibes,  and  the 
survivers  were  driven  out.  The  French  at  Mar- 
tinico,  dreading  the  proximity  of  their  rivals, 
were  supposed  to  have  been  the  stimulators  of 
the  Charaibes  to  this  act  of  barbarity.  They 
themselves,  nevertheless,  did  not  endeavour  to 
form  any  establishment  in  St.  Lucia  till  nearly 
ten  years  after  this  massacre  had  taken  place. 
In  1650  they  sent  over  a  small  number  of  colo- 
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nisto^  scarcely  exceediog  forty,  with  a  governor 
at  their  head.   But  m^  Cbaraibes  were  not  more 
desirous  of  haying  the  French  than  the  £nglish 
as  their  neighbours ;  and  they  accordingly  com- 
menced hostilities^  killed  two  of  the  French  go^ 
vemorsy  and  confined  the  colonists  within  narrow 
bounds.     Having  entered  into  a,  treaty  with  the 
natives,  the  English,  in  ]6^4|  again  landed,  to 
the  nuinber  of  fifteen  hundred,  and  obliged  the 
garrison  of  the  French  fort,  which  consisted  of 
only  fourteen  men,  to  retire  to  Martinico.     The 
dysentery,  however,  made  such  havoc  among  the 
new  comers,  who  were  also  left  without  succours> 
that,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  they  de- 
stroyed the  fort,  and  withdrew  from  the  island* 
For  half  a  century  subsequently  to  their  depar- 
ture,   St  Lucia   remained  unoccupied.       The 
governor  of  Barbadoes,  nevertheless,  used  fre- 
quently to  perform  the  ceremony  of  landing,  and 
planting  the  royal  standard,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  dispute  as  to  the  right  of  sovereignty.     In 
1719  Marshal  d'Etrees  wished  to  form  an  esta- 
blishment, but  this  was  opposed  by  the  British 
ministry ;  and  three  years  afterwards,  George  the 
First  made  a  grant  of  this  island,  and  likewise  of 
St.  Vincent's,  to  John,  Duke  of  Montague.  The 
duke  took  immediate  measures  for  carrying  the 
scheme  of  colonization  into  effect  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale.     Under  convoy  of  a  man  of  war,  he 
dispatched  six  vessels,  with  a  party  consisting  of 
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two  goveraors>  fifty-one  other  officers,  and  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  individuals.  They  were 
liberally  provided  with  stores,  provisions,  artillery 
and  every  thing  that  was  necessary  for  an  infant 
colony.  Useful  artificers  and  workmen  were 
allured  to  lend  their  services  by  the  certainty  of 
an  ample  reward.  No  less  a  sum  than  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  is  said  to  have  been  expended  in  the 
fitting  out  of  this  expedition.  The  settlers,  how- 
ever^ had  no  sooncitr  b^n  to  clear  the  ground 
for  a  fort,  than  they  received  a  notice  firom  the 
governor  of  Martinico,  that  he  had  orders  to 
didodge  them  by  arms,  in  case  of  their  hesitating 
to  retire  within  fifteen  days.  This  notice  was 
backed  by  the  disembarkation  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  men  from  Martinico  and  Guada^ 
loupe;  and,  as  the  English  were  too  weak  to 
cope  with  this  force,  they  consented  to  withdraw^ 
on  condition  that  the  colony  should  be  left  in  its 
former  neutral  state,  till  the  two  crowns  should 
come  to  a  decision  on  the  subject.  This  deci- 
sion was  not  given  till  the  year  1730,  when  the 
neutrality  of  St.  Lucia  was  admitted  by  both 
parties.  It  was  confirmed,  in  1748,  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Notwithstanding  this  agree- 
ment, the  French  still  persisted  in  making  set- 
tlements, and  this  conduct  they  continued  for 
many  years,  without  being  molested  by  the  Bri- 
tish.   At  length,  in  1762,  after  the  reduction  of 
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M<^rt6)iG0»  ft  small  squadron  was  sent  against  St. 
iHicia,  which  was  compiled  to  capitulate. 

By  the  treaty  of  Fkurb,  in  1763,  it  was  settled 
that  the. neutral  islands,  as  they  were  called, 
should  be  divided  between  Great  Britain  and 
France.  To  Great  Britain,  Dominica,  St  Vin- 
cent's and  Tobago  were  assigned ;  St.  Lucia  fdl 
tp  the  share  of  France.  The  French  cultivated 
tboir  new  acquisition  with  such  spirit,  that  they 
speedily  nuide  it  a  colony  of  considerable  value. 
In  the  year  1777,  it  contained  no  less  than  fifty- 
^ee  sugar  pkntaticms,  be^des  numerous  plan- 
tations of  cofifee,  cottm)  and  cocoa;  it  had  a 
population  of  between  nineteen  and  twenty  thou* 
9and  individuals,  more  than  two  thousand  d 
whom  were  whites ;  and  the  value  of  its  exports 
was  three  millions  of  livres,  being  nearly  a  hun* 
dred  and  thirty-four  thousand  pounds. 

Such  was  the  state  of  St.  Lucia  when,  in 
1778,  ^  war  once  more  broke  out  betweai  the 
rival  nations.  Having  received  a  considerable 
n^nforcement  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton^  who  was 
then  a,t  New  York,  the  British  commanders  in 
the  West  Indies  resolved  to  employ  a  part  of  it, 
under  Major-general  Grant,  in  the  conquest  of 
St.  Luci^.  When  they  came  to  this  resolution, 
they  were  not  aware  that  it  would  place  tiie 
ships  and  troops  in  a  situation  of  e^reme  peril, 
from  wbich>  however,  they  would  ultimately  ex- 
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tricate  themselves  with  more  than  equftl  gljqry. 
The  landing  was  effected,  in  the  Grand  Cul  dc 
Sa^,  pn  the  evening  of  the  thirteenth  of  DeceoiT 
ber^  by  Brigadier-generals  Meadows  and  Pres* 
cot/  The  Chevalier  de  Micoqd,  whose  fbrce 
was  quite  incompetent  to  a  protracted  re^istaoce^ 
was  ^edily  driven  from  all  the  post^  in  the  vi-* 
cioity,  among  which  were  the  Vigie  and  Monae 
Fortune*,  As  the  British  advanced,  they  care- 
fully sepqred  all  the  heights,  and  amply  manned 
the  batteries,  {t  precaution  which,  though  it  then 
-seemed  to  be  dictated  by  an  excess  of  prudence^ 
v^4s  afterwards  mainly  cgnducive  to  the  safirty  of 
bftlh  the  fleet  and  arniy.  The  peninsular  por 
aition  of  the  Vigie,  at  the  extrernity  of  the  Enj^ish 
1)11(6,  was  occupied  by  thirteen  hundred  opeo^ 
upder  Qeneral  Meadow?,  while  the  {H-inci^ 
pftrt  pf  the  arn^y,  under  General  Grant,  was  ate- 
tioned  on  the  hills,  between  the  Carenage  and 
tb^  bay  of  the  Grand  Cul  de  Sac,  in  which  the 
fleet  wa9  at  anchor* 

By  a  singular  qpincidence  it  had  happened^ 
that  the  French  fleet  of  twelve  large  ships  of  tht 
line,  under  D'Estaing,  sailed  from  Boston,  on  the 
same  day  that  the  British  fleet,  greatly  in£irifHr 
in  strength,  sailed  from  Sandy  Hooke,  and  that, 
for  a  part  of  their  course,  they  sailed  in  parallel 
apd  nqt  distant  lines,  towards  the  West  Indies. 
A  violent  gale,  during  which  Commodoce  Ho«> 
tham  kept  his  ships  together,  while  those  of 
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D'Estaing  were  dispersed^  at  once  saved  the 
English  vessels  from  falling  in  with  their  too 
powerful  adversaries,  and  enabled  them  to  reach 
the  West  Indies  before  D'Estaing,  and  to  form 
a  junction  with  Admiral  Barrington.  The  squa- 
dron, however,  even  after  the  junction,  consisted 
of  only  one  seventy-four,  one  seventy,  two  sixty- 
fours,  two  fifties,  and  three  frigates.  It  was  now 
lying  in  the  bay  of  the  Grand  Cul  de  Sac,  inter- 
mixed with  the  transports,  which  there  had  not 
been  time  to  remove  round  to  the  harbour  of  the 
Carenage. 

D'Estaing's  squadron  was  intended  to  be 
employed  in  the  reduction  of  Grenada  and  St 
Vincent's,  in  the  first  place ;  after  which  it  was 
to  fall  upon  any  of  the  English  colonies  that 
might  appear  to  be  defenceless.  The  force  wiA 
which  this  was  to  be  achieved  consisted  of  about 
nine  thousand  men,  partly  sent  from  France,  and 
partly  collected  in  the  French  islands.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  men  of  war,  he  was  joined  at  Marti- 
nico  by  a  crowd  of  transports,  privateers  and 
frigates.  At  Martinico  he  learned  that  St.  Lucia 
was  attacked,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  heard  the 
news  with  pleasure,  as  this  attack  seemed  to 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  catching  the  Bri- 
tish fleet  and  army  as  it  were  in  a  net,  and  thus 
striking  a  blow,  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
decisive. 

Fortunately  for  his  antagonists,  it  was  so 
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late  in  the  day  when  D'Estaing  appeared  off  St 
Lucia,  that  he  thought  it  proper  to  wait  till  the 
following  morning,  before  he  commenced  his 
operations.  Admiral  Barrington  availed  himself 
of  this  delay,  to  ^station  the  transports  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Cul  de  Sac,  and  to  moor  his  ships 
in  a  line  at  the  entrance,  flanked  by  two  bat* 
teries,  one  on  each  side  of  the  harbour.  By  the 
tiioming  his  defensive  preparations  were  com- 
pleted* D'Estaing  was  as  yet  ignorant  that  the 
Vigie,  which  commands  the  Carenage,  was  in 
the  power  of  the  invaders,  and  therefore,  with 
the  view  of  landing  his  troops,  and  erecting  bat- 
teries on  the  heights,  to  drive  the  British  from 
the  Cul  de  Sac,  he  bent  his  course  towards  the 
harbour  of  the  Carenage.  He  was  received  there 
hy  a  discharge  of  artillery,  which  convinced  him 
that  nothing  could  be  done  in  that  quarter.  After 
some  hesitation,  he  bore  down  upon  the  British 
squadron  with  ten  sail  of  the  line,  and  com- 
noenced  a  vigorous  attack,  in  which,  however,  he 
was  gallantly  repulsed.  At  four  in  the  after- 
noon he  renewed  the,  engagement,  with  twelve 
sail,  and  continued  it  with  more  perseverance, 
and  a  heavier  weight  of  fire^  but  with  no  better 
success.  He  was  finally  driven  back  in  confu- 
sion, without  having  made  the  smallest  impres- 
sion on  his  opponents.  On  the  next  day  he 
appeared  to  be  disposed  to  return  to  the  combat ; 
but,  at  length,  instructed  by  his  two  defeats,  he 
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changed  his  mind^  stood  to  wmdward,  Uncbored 
in  Gros  Islet  Bay,  and  employed  that  night  and 
the  following  morning  in  disembarking  tiie  troops. 
It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  French  soldiery  to  try 
what  they  could  achieve  against  an  enemy  l^ 
whom  their  naval  armament  had  already  been 
foiled. 

The  plan  of  the  French  generals  was^  to  seize 
on  the  heights  which  commanded  the  Cul  de 
Sac^  and,  by  means  of  a  bombardment^  to  com- 
pel the  British  squadron  to  quit  its  present 
anchorage.  To  their  great  disappointment,  hoW'- 
ever,  they  found  those  heights  so  strongly  occu- 
pied by  General  Grant,  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  carry  their  plan  into  effect,  widiout 
risking  a  battle  on  disadvantageous  terms.  Hiis 
was  a  risk  which  they  did  not  choose  to  en- 
counter. As  their  finst  project  was  become  im- 
practicable, they  d^ermined  to  bend  thehr  efibrts 
against  General  Meadows,  whose  position  could 
receive  no  other  support  from  the  main  body  of 
the  army  than  what  was  given  1^  two  batteri^ 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Carenage^  and  who,  if 
oterpowered,  was  without  the  means  of  retreat. 
It  ^as  thought  that  the  cutting  off  of  tfits  divi- 
sion, an  event  which  appeared  highly  probaUe, 
could  not  fail  to  decide  the  ci^ntest  in  HeiTOur  of 
the  French. 

Leaving  about  four  thousand  of  his  troops, 
to  prevent  General  Grant  from  detaching  My 
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part  of  his  force  to  interrupt  their  operations,  the 
IFVench  generals,  on  the  18th  of  February,  led 
fire  thousand  men  to  storm  the  lines  which  the 
British  had  thrown  up  to  cover  the  positicm  of 
the  Vigie.  They  advanced  in  three  columns, 
die  right  headed  by  the  Count  D'Estaing,  the 
centre  by  M.  de  Lovendahl,  the  right  by  the 
Marquis  de  Bouill6.  As  the  columns  approach- 
ed the  position  of  General  Meadows,  they  were 
^ifiladed  by  the  batteries  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Carenage,  and  suflFered  severely.  They,  never- 
thetess,  rushed  to  the  assault  of  the  lines  with 
impetuous  bravery.  The  coolness  and  firmness 
of  tte  defenders  were,  however,  more  than  a 
mateh  for  die  impetuosity  of  the  assailants.  Not 
a  shot  was  fired  by  the  British  till  the  columns 
were  at  the  foot  of  the  entraichmmits.  One  de-< 
structive  volley  was  then  pour^  in,  and  the 
French  were  received  on  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  stniggle  was  long  and  terrible.  At  last  the 
French  were  driven  back  with  heavy  slaughter ; 
seventy  of  them  are  said  to  have  fallen  within 
the  works  on  the  very  first  onset.  In  spite  of 
&b  fierce  repulse,  they  paused  only  to  rally  and 
recover  breath,  and  then  hunried  back  with  un- 
diminished fury.  The  second  conflict  was  no 
less  violent  than  the  first  It  terminated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first  had  done.  Thoii^h 
their  ranks  were  s<»rely  thinned  by  this  double 
ditcomfiture,  they  were  induced  by  their  leaders 
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to  niake  a  third  chai^. '  But  they  had  no  longer 
that  ardour  which  originally  inspired  theim.  They 
were  speedily  broken,  overwhelmed,  and  scattered 
in  complete  and  irretrievable  disorder.  Their 
dead  and  wounded  even  were  left  in  the  hcuads 
of  the  victors.  The  battle  being  over,  however, 
M.  D'Estaing  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
General  Meadows,  by  which  he  was  suffered  to 
bury  the  slain,  and  to  carry  away  the  wounded, 
on  condition  diat  the  latter  should  be  considered 
as  priscm^s  of  war. 

So  great  a  slaughter  has  seldom  taken  place 
in  so  short  a  time.  Its  amount  exceeded  the 
number  of  the  English  troops.  Four  hundred 
men  were  idain  on  the  spot ;  five  hundred  w^re 
so  desperately  wounded  as  to  be  disabled  from 
service;  and  six  hundred  more  received  wounds 
of  a  slighter  kind.^  The  loss  of  die  victors  was 
comparatively  as  trifling,  and  not  a  single  officer 
was  among  the  killed. 

This  blow  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
absolutely  palsying  all  the  faculties  of  M.  D'Es- 
taing.  He  was  still  far  superior  in  naval  and 
military  strength  to  the  British;  he  was  master 
of  the  sea,  with  a  French  colony,  that  of  Marti- 
nico,  close  at  hand^  whence  he  could  draw  re- 
sources ;  and  the  Chevalier  de  Micoud  still  held 
a  part  of  the  posts  in  St.  Lucia ;  yet  M-  D'Es- 
taing  could  not  rouse  his  courage  to  any  further 
exertions.    Without  any  apparent  object^  unless 
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he  unag^ned  that  his  preseoce  would  do  mlmt  his 
arms  had  failed  to  accomplish^  he  lingered  tw 
ckys  inactive  upon  the  idand,  and  then  em|>ark- 
ed  his  troops^  and  resigned  it  to  its  fate*  The 
Chevalier  de  Micoud  was  now  bereft  of  all  hope, 
and  accordingly,  before  the  squadron  of  M. 
D'Estaing  was  out  of  sight,  he  surrendered  the 
colony  to  the  British  commanders,  from  whom 
he  obtained  more  favourable  terms  than,  in  his 
defenceless  situation,  he  had  any  reason  to  expect.  ] 

.  Notwithstanding  the  disasters  which,  during 
the  war,  the  British  sustained  in  tlie  West  Indies, 
they  kept  possession  of  St.  Lucia«    The  French 
landed  a  body  of  troops,  in  May  1781,  but,  find* 
ing  that  every  thing  was  prepared  to  give  them 
a  rude  reception,   they  thought  proper  to  re- 
embark.    The  colony,  however,  proved  fatal  to 
vary  many  of  the  flower  of  the  English  troops, 
^o  sank  beneath  the  malignant  influence  of  its 
noxious  climate.     As  a  colonial  acquisition  it 
fully  answered  the  expectations  of  its  conquerors. 
From  the  time  that  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  its  prosperity  rapidly  encreased,  so  that, 
in  the  year  1782,  its  exports  amounted  in  value 
to  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterlii^,  and 
its  imports  to  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds. 

By  the  treaty  of  1783,  St.  Lucia  was  resting 
to  France.  In  the  year  1788  it  was  visits  by 
a  tremendous  hurricane,  during  the  continuance 
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df  which  an  earthquake  took  placoi  which  is  said 
to  have  destroyed  several  hundred  of  the  inhatn- 
tants.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  cokmy 
has  already  been  related,  in  the  former  part  of 
this  volume. 

St*  Lucia  is  divided  into  eleven  parishes  or 
districts,  which  bear  the  names  of  Castries,  Alice 
la  Raye,  SoufFrierc,  Ghoiseul,  Laborie,  Vieux  Fort, 
Micoud,  Praslin,  D'Ennery,  Dauphin,  and  Gros 
Islet*  The  most  populous  districts,  arran^  in 
the  order  of  the  population,  are  those  of  SoufiHere, 
Castries,  Laborie,  Gros  Islet,  Vieux  Fort,  and 
Choiseul,  the  first  of  which  has  4, 11 6  inhabit^ 
ants,  and  the  last  1,496.  The  capital  of  the 
island  is  the  town  of  Castries,  which  is  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  harbour  of  the  Carenag^ 
but  is  small,  and  contains  nothing  that  is  woi^y 
of  notice*  It  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  oa 
the  sixth  of  April,  1814,  but  has  since  been 
rebuilt  Souffriere,  the  former  <:apital,  Ue8 
considerably  farther  to  the  south,  and  is  equally 
destitute  of  remarkable  objects*  The  harbour 
of  the  Carenage  is  an  excellent  one«  It  is  i;^as- 
sailable  by  an  enemy  who  is  not  master  of  the 
surroanding  heights ;  it  has  a  suflkient  depth  id 
water  and  a  good  bottom^  it  is  free  from  the 
worms  which  are  so  destructive  to  shipping ;  it  has 
three  admirable  careening  places,  and  ia  cqiaci- 
ous  enough  to  afibrd  protection  from  horricanes^ 
without  the  ships  bdng  moored,  to  at  least  thii^ 
sail  of  the  line,  which  can  go  out  with  any  wind, 
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m  ihnt  tbe  largest  oquadton  may  be  in  the  offiag 
in  less  tfian  an  how.  These  circumstaneei^  and 
tbe  nearness  of  St.  Luda  to  the  colony  of  Mar« 
tinico,  render  the  island  of  infinite  value  as  a 
naval  station,  and  would  have  justified  the  British 
ministry  in  selecting  it  as  an  object  of  cession  to 
this  country,  even  were  it  of  less  importance  than 
it  really  is  in  a  colonial  point  of  view. 

TOBAGO. 

Between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  the  fifty-ninth  and  sixtieth 
degrees  of  west  longitude,  about  twenty-five  miles 
to  the  north  of  Trinidad,  is  situated  the  island  of 
Tobago,  which  is  the  most  southerly  of  all  the 
Garibbee  islands.     The  length  of  it  is  thkty-two 
miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  is  thirteen.    To^ 
bagohas  Uttle  geolo^cal  resemblance  to  the  rest 
of  the  Caribbean  diain.  Tbe  land  near  the  sea  is 
level,  particularly  in  the  west  and  south^-west, 
and  thou^  the  interior  is  monntaiaous,  yet  the 
mountains  are   not  broken   and  wigular,  but 
romeided  in  their  forms,  and  regularly  sloped  from 
their  bases  to  their  summits.     From  these  emi*- 
MDces  a  number  of  streams  descend,  along  the 
pieasant  intervening  vallies,  in  all  diiiectioiia. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  who  had  often  traversed  the 
country,  assured  Sir  William  Young  that  there 
was  no  where  a  rock,  and  scar<iely  a  lai^e  stone, 
to  be  found,  except  upon  Ifie  coasts  and  the 
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beach.  The  same  has  been  remarked  by  a  mer^ 
recent  traveller*  Volcanic  fire  serais  never  to 
biive  been  felt  here ;  but  the  shape  of  the  hills 
plainly  indicates  the  long  continued  presence  of 
water,  acting  in  rotatory  and  undi:datory  cur- 
rents. 

Tobago  has  a  healthy  climate,  and  the  heat 
is  not  so  violent  as  it  might  be  supposed  to  be 
from  the  proximity  of  the  equator.  It  has  like- 
ivise  the  advantage  of  lying  out  of  the  track  of 
the  hurricanes.  The  soil  is  light,  f(^le,  and  of 
considerable  depth.  Sugar-canes  and  cotton  are 
its  chief  produce,  but  coffee  and  indigo  are  also 
cultivated.  The  savannahs  afford  d^undant  food 
for  cattle,  and  the  woods  in  the  interior  contain 
plenty  of  excellent  timber,  of  various  kinds.  Pi- 
mento has  been  raised  with  success,  though  the 
culture  of  it  is  now  abandoned  for  that  of  sugar, 
and  there  is  a  species  of  ckinam^n  which  grows 
wild  in  the  woods. 

When.  Tobago  was  first  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus, from  whom  it  received  its  name,  it  was 
inhabited  by  a  native  race  of  Indians.  These 
Indians  were  almost  always  at  war  with  the 
Arrowauks,  who  dwelt  on  the  neighbouring 
continent,  and  were  at  last  so  much  harassed  by 
them,  that  they  abandoned  their  homes,  and  took 
shelter  in  St.  Vincent's.  Charles  the  First  is 
said  to  have  made  a  grant  of  Tobago,  in  1523, 
to  tiie  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  but 
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it  does  not  appear  that  the  earl  took  any  steps  to 
avail  him^lf  of  this  donation.  The  island  re- 
mained uninhabited  for  many  years,  till,  in  16SS| 
a  company  of  merchants  of  Flushing,  commenced 
a  settlement  upon  it,  of  two  hundred  persons,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  New  Wakheren.  The  colo^ 
nists  were  not  suffered  to  continue  long  in  quiet. 
In  1634,  before  they  had  completed  a  fort  which 
they  had  begun,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Spa- 
niards and  Indians  of  Trinidad,  who  massacred 
many  of  them,  destroyed  the  fort,  and  carried  off 
priscmers  all  who  could  not  effect  their  escape 
into  the  woods.  When  the  Spaniards  were  de^ 
parted,  the  survivors  gave  up  all  hope  of  estab- 
ibhing  themselves,  and  returned  to  Holland. 

For  twenty  years  the  island  was  suffered  to 
fie  in  a  desert  state.  At  length,  in  1654,  Adrian 
and  Cornelius  Lampsins,  merchants  of  Flushing, 
who  were  the  founders  of  the  Dutch  colony  in 
St.  Martin's,  obtained  from  the  States-General  a  '  ^ 
grant  of  Tobago.  They  appointed  Hubert  de 
Beveren  as  governor,  who  fixed  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment in  Rockly  Bay,  where  3cia*borough 
now  stands.  Under  the  protecting  and  enlight- 
ened care  of  the  Lampsins,  and  the  wise  adminis- 
tmtioa  of  de  Beveren,  the  colony  soon  attained 
to  a  considerable  d^ree  ot  prosperity.  About 
^e  same  time  that  the  Dutch  settled  at  Rockly 
Bay,  the  Duke  of  Courland,  who  was  aspirii^  to 
become  a  commercial  power^  resolved  to  form  a 
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colony  in  Tobago,  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  re- 
solutioD,  he  sent  ov«r  a  hundred  fiamilies,  who 
landed  in  a  bay,  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
Courland  Bay.  The  Dutch  beheld  the  new 
comers  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  a  slight  skinmsh 
took  place  between  them  and  the  Courlanders,  a 
few  days  after  the  landing  of  the  latter.  An 
agreement  was,  however,  soon  made  between 
them,  not  to  molest  each  other,  and  to  refer  the 
question,  as  to  the  right  of  occupation,  to  that 
respective  sovereigns.  But,  in  1659,  the  duke 
having  been  deprived  of  his  states  by  the  king  of 
Sweden,  the  Dutch  embraced  this  opportiiiuty  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  spoliation,  by  compeUing 
the  Courlanders  to  give  up  Fort  James,  whidi 
they  had  constructed  for  the  defence  of  their 
settlement  in  the  Bay  of  Courland.  The  do* 
minions  of  the  duke  were  restored  to  him  by  the 
treaty  of  OKva,  but  the  States-General  refusing 
to  listen  to  his  claims  upon  Tobago,  he  Mtered 
into  a  treaty  with  Charles  the  Second,  by  which 
he  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  that  mo- 
tiarch,  and  consented  to  hold  the  island  of  htm, 
upon  certain  conditiotis. 

Nothmg,  however,  was  ever  done  in  eoose* 
quence  of  this  treaty,  and  &e  Lampsios  re* 
mained  in  possession  of  the  colony  till  the  year 
1677,  unfmolested,  except  in  167^  wtei  Sir 
Tobias  Bridges,  with  mx  ships  from  fiaiiadoes, 
laid  Tobago  under  eontributioB.      Haatilitiei 
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hftTing  broken  out,  between  Fmpc9  and  Hottand^ 
tiae  Cotmt  D'Estrees,  with  a  French  squadron, 
appeared  off  Tobago,  in  March,  1677,  and  land- 
ed a  body  of  troops,  to  assault  the  Dutch  forts* 
While  the  troops  were  thus  eng^ed,  h?  bore 
down  upon  the  Dutch  fleet,  under  Adipira) 
Binkes,  which  was  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  A 
terrible  engagement  ensued,  in  which  each  side 
lost  several  ships,  and  a  great  number  of  men, 
in  consequence  of  a  French  ressel  having  taken 
fire,  the  flames  from  which  were  communk:ated 
to  the  ships  of  the  Dutch.  The  advantage  at  the 
cAwe  of  the  naval  battle  was,  however,  on  the 
inde  of  the  assailants.  It  was  not  so  in  the  at- 
tempt upon  the  fort.  The  French  were  three 
times  repulsed,  and  were  at  length  compiled  to 
desist,  and  re-embark.  In  December  they  re- 
turned with  additional  force,  and  besieged  Fort 
Lampsins,  the  magazine  of  which  being  blown 
up  by  the  third  bomb  that  was  thrown,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  works  were  ruined,  and  the 
besieged  were,  of  course,  compelled  to  surrender* 
Admiral  Binkes  perished  by  this  explosion.  The 
coleny  was  ei^acuated  by  the  Dutch  on  the  g4th 
of  December,  and  the  island  once  more  became 
an  uninhabited  desert,  the  Fr^ich  not  chooaiing 
te  establish  themselves  upon  it  Thus  was  ac- 
complished the  ruin  of  this  flourishing  settlement, 
wiuGfai  at  the  period  when  it  was  conquered, 
contained  a  popidation  of  twdte  hundred  opu- 
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lent,  industrious  and  respectable  inhaUtants,  who 
appear  to  have  been  governed,  and  to  have  acted 
towards  each  other,  with  a  spirit  of  equity  and 
kindness,  which  cannot  too  highly  be  praised.    / 

Two  feeble  and  fruitless  attempts,  shortly 
after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  and  in  1693,  'vrere 
made  by  the  dukes  of  Courland,  to  procure  colo- 
nists in  England,  for  the  purpose  of  resettlfaig 
Tobago.  The  demise  of  the  last  of  the  dukes 
of  the  house  of  Kettler,  which  took  place  in 
1737,  put  an  end  to  all  claims  from  that  quarter. 
By  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  the  island  was 
specified  as  one  of  those  which  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  neutral ;  but,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in 
1753,  Tobago,  as  well  as  St.  Vincent's  and  Do- 
minica, was  given  up  in  full  sovereignty  to  the 
British  crown.  The  English  commenced  the  co- 
lonization of  it  in  1765,  and  so  vigorously  did 
they  pursue  their  otject  that,  in  twelve  years,  the 
population  was  raised  to  twelve  thousand  persons. 
A  furtiier  proof  of  their  strenuous  exertions  is  af- 
forded by  the  quantity  of  produce  which  they 
shipped  to  the  parent  country.  In  the  year  1770 
their  exports  were  little  more  than  ^£000;  bat 
In  the  year  1778  they  had  swelled  to  the  sum  of 
^95,S84 ;  their  imports  at  the  same  tin^  amount- 
ing to  nearly  •£23,000. 

Such  was  the  flourishing  state  of  the  cdony 
when,  in  1781,  it  was  attacked  by  the  French^ 
who  had  already  wrested  fron  us  several  (rf*  our 
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West^Indian  islands.    It  was  on  the  twenty-third 
of  May  that  a  small  hostile  squadron  appeared 
off  the  island^  having  on  board  between  two  and 
three  t^KHisand  men,  under  General  Blanche- 
lande.   To  oppose  this  force,  Governor  Ferguson 
had  not  more  than  four  hundred  and  thirty  men, 
of  whom  not  one  half  w^e  regular  troops.    Being 
foiled  in  their  endeavours  to  land  in  Minister 
Bay,  and  also  in  Rockly  Bay,  the  enemy  stood 
round  to  the  west  of  the  island,  and  disembarked 
in  Great  Courland  Bay.     After  having  sent  an 
express  to  Barbadoes  for  succour,  the  governor 
abandoned  Scarborough,   and  retired  with  his 
scanty  band  to  the  post  of  Concordia.     Some  of 
the  planters  displayed,  on  this  occasion,  a  truly 
British  spirit.    Mr.  CoUow  fired  his  own  canes 
to  retard  the  march  of  the  enemy,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Low  did  die  same  with  respect  to  his 
dwelling-house  and  other  buildings.    In  order  to 
deprive  the  governor  of  a  part  of  his  means  of 
defence,  M.  Blanchelande  issued  a  proclamation, 
threatening  the  planters  with  the  plundering  and 
confiscation  of  their  estates,  if  they  did  not  return 
to  them  within  twenty-four  hours.    He  Hkewise 
summoned  the  governor  to  surrender,  offering,  at 
the  same  time,  to  grant  any  terms  which  might 
be  demanded.    His  threat  and  his  summons  were 
aUke  disregarded* 

The  obstinacy  of  the  British  leader  induced 
M.  Bknchdande  to  dispatch  a  cutter  to  Mar* 
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tinicoy  to  require  further  reinforcements.  H6  - 
pUoned^  in  the  meanwhile^  a  night  attack  upon 
the  post  of  Concordia;  but^  the  guides  having 
misled  his  troops,  it  did  not  take  place,  and  he 
iM>w  resolved  to  suspend  bis  operations,  till  the 
arrival  of  additional  numbers  should  insure  his 
success.  The  governor,  on  his  side,  equally  flat* 
tered  himself  with  the  hope  of  succour.  He  was 
q>prized,  on  the  thirtieth,  that  Admiral  Drake 
was  on  hb  way  from  Barbadoes,  with  six  sail  oi 
the  line  and  three  frigates,  bringing  Si$  mm, 
under  General  Skene.  This  aid  had,  however, 
been  so  tardily  furnished,  as  to  render  it  of  no 
avail.  The  whole  French  fleet  had  had  time  to 
bear  down  from  Martinico,  and  Admiral  Drake 
was  compelled  by  this  superiority  of  force  to  re- 
linquish the  design  of  relieving  Tobago. 

M.  Blancbelande  was,  of  course,  not  subjected 
to  the  same  kind  of  disappointment  that  Gover- 
nor Ferguson  had  experienced.  On  the  last  day 
of  May,  the  Marquis  de  Bouill6  landed  in  Gour- 
land  Bay,  with  about  half  the  number  of  troops 
that  were  akeady  on  shore,  and  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  united  force. 

The  position  of  Concordia  being  too  exten- 
sive to  be  any  longer  tenable,  the  governor,  be- 
fore cby  break  on  the  mornmg  of  the  first  of 
June,  silently  withdrew  to  that  of  Caledonia, 
which  is  mtuated  on  a  ridge,  near  the  centre  of 
the  i^nd,  and  is  smrMnded  in  sudi  a  manner 
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bjr  impenetrable  woods  as  to  be  almost  inacces* 
sible,  except  by  a  road  six  miles  in  lengthy  and 
so  narrow  that  two  n^n  cannot  walk  in  it  abreast 
As  soon  1^  the  Marquis  de  Bouill^  was  informed 
of  this  movement  be  pursued  the  British|  but 
without  effect,  as  they  had  gained  the  start  of 
him  hy  four  miles.  Exasperated  at  being  thus 
foiledi  he  had  recourse  to  a  sort  of  warfare  which 
was  disgraceful  to  him  as  a  man  and  a  spldier, 
and  formed  a  singular  contrast  with  the  mode  of 
ccmHict  which  he  had  hitherto  pursued  in  the 
West  Indies.  He  ordered  two  plantations  to  be 
instantly  reduced  to  ashes,  and  four  more  to  un- 
d^go*tbe  same  fate  within  four  hours;  and  this 
Wt  of  barbarity  was  to  be  repeated;  at  a  like  in- 
terval of  time,  till  the  island  should  either  be 
surrendered,  or  every  vestige  of  cultivation  be  ut- 
terly destroyed. 

With  the  intention  of  attacking  the  British 
post,  the  Marquis  also  endeavoured  to  induce 
two  of  the  planters  to  act  as  guides  to  his  troops. 
Highly  to  their  honour,  they  steadily  refused  to 
lend  him  their  assistance.  Mr.  Orr,  though  he 
was  threatened  with  the  burning  of  his  house, 
and  even  with  death,  and  though  the  plantations 
of  his  neighbours  were  in  flames  around  him, 
could  not  be  induced  or  intimidated  to  do  more 
than  to  proceed  to  the  British  camp  with  an 
officer  hearing  %  flag  of  truce.  Mr.  Turner,  a 
proprietor  of  St.  Vincent's^  who  was  then  applied 
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to,  and  whose  whole  property  was  'at  tl^  mercy 
of  the  French,  displayed  the  same  noble  firmness. 
He  agreed  to  accompany  the  flag»  and  as  nothing 
more  could  be  gained,  this  was  accepted;  bnt^ 
finding  that  along  with  the  flag  the  marquis  was 
attempting  to  push  forward  a  body  of  troops,  he 
peremptorily  declined  pointing  out  the  road,  and 
the  French  general  was  compelled  to  give  up  this 
part  of  his  plan,  and  send  his  messenger  alone. 

The  incendiary  proceeding  of  the  marquis 
was,  however,  productive  of  the  desired  e&ecL 
Willing  as  the  planters  were  to  resist,  while 
ihere  was  a  hope  that  resistance  would  be  suc- 
cessful, it  could  scarcely  be  expected,  or  indeed 
wished,  that  they  would  hold  out,  when  there 
seemed  to  be  no  probability  that  their  sacrifices 
-and  efforts  could  have  any  other  result  than  to 
involve  themselves  and  their  families  in  irretriev* 
able  ruin.  It  did  not  appear  that  there  was  the 
slightest  chance  of  their  receiving  succour,  they 
were  nearly  exhausted  by  feitigue,  and  had  no  . 
covering  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
their  property  was  consuming  before  their  eyes, 
and  they  were  completely  surrounded  by  a  for- 
midable  force,  which  consisted  of  veteran  troops, 
and  could  be  indefinitely  augmented.  It  is, 
theareibre,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  mlitU 
now  declared  to  the  governor  that  they  were  re- 
solved to  lay  down  th^r  arms.  The  goveniOT 
did  all  in  his  power  to  change  their  resolution, 
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but  his  eloquence  was  exerted  iu  vain*  A  capi- 
tulation was  accordingly  signed,  on  the  evenihg 
of  the  first  of  June,  and  the  French  thereby  be- 
qame  masters  of  Tobago.  The  terms  must  be 
o^vned  to  have  been  sufficiently  favourable,  espe* 
cially  if  we  take  into  account  the  deserted  and 
desperate  situation  in  which  the  colony  was 
placed.  The  civil  government,  laws,  customs  ^ 
and  ordinances  of  the  island  were  preserved  un- 
touched ;  property  and  religion  were  respected ; 
the  ports  were  allowed  to  be  open  to  all  ships 
for  six  months ;  and  variolas  other  privileges  were 
granted;  doubtless  with  the  view  of  gradually 
reconciling  the  colonists  to  the  domination  of 
France. 

Sir  George  Rodney  was  the  British  admiral 
who  then  commanded  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
considerable  blame  was  attributed  to  him,  for  the 
loss  of  Tobago.  It  was  urged,  that  he  had  n^ 
lected  to  avail  himself  of  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity, not  only  of  succouring  the  bland,  but  also 
of  destroying  the  small  squadron  by  which  th^ 
troops  under  M.  Blanchelande  had  been  landed. 
The  voyage,  it  was  said,  from  Tobago  to  Bar- 
badoes  and  back,  might  be  performed  in  less 
than  half  the  time  of  that  to  Martimco  and  back; 
from  Barbadoes  it  mi^t  be  accomplished .  in 
twenty-four  hours;  and  yet,  though  he  was  lying 
at  Barbadoes  with  twenty-one  sail  of  the  line, 
and  though  intelligence  of  the  invairion  was  trans- 
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mitted  to  him,  36  boors  before  M.  Bbtncbelande 
wrote  to  Martinico  for  reinforcements^  all  that 
he  had  done  was  to  send  Admiral  Drake  wi& 
an  inadequate  squadron,  instead  of  ioHiiediatdy 
sailing  with  his  own,  to  rescoe  the  colony  from 
the  hands  of  the  French.  Such  was  the  lan^age 
which  was  held  in  print  by  the  governor,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  British  admiral  «Ter 
gave,  HI  answer,  any  explanation  whatever  of  the 
motiv^  of  his  conduct  This  silenoe  was  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  manner  in  whkJi  Sir 
George  Rodney's  dispatch  had  spoken  of  the 
surrender  of  Tobago,  had  made  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  (he  governor  to  appeal  to  the  public 
in  his  own  defence. 

By  the  treaty  of  1783  Tobago  was  ceded  to 
France.  Few  Frendhmen,  however,  established 
themselves  there,  and  the  original  cdooists, 
thoQgh  they  necessarily  submitted  to  the  ruling 
power,  continued  to  cherish  a  strong  attachment 
for  the  Englidi  government.  On  the  breaking 
oet  of  the  revolutionary  war,  in  1793,  Tobago 
vtBS  the  first  object  of  attack,  and  its  inhabitants 
Ind  the  gratification  of  being  again  placed  under 
te  protection  of  the  British  crown.  In  the  nine 
years  of  war  which  ensued,  the  small  number  of 
French  setders  quitted  die  colony,  and  "^  plan* 
tations  passed  wholly  into  Britii^  hands.  A  large 
portion  of  capital  was  invested  in  tins  ktod  of 
property,  and  cultivation  waa  carried  on  with 
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•ncrMttd  vigoun  Nothing  occurred  to  dittuib 
the  quiet  of  the  colony,  except  a  conspiracy 
among  some  of  the  slaves  towards  the  close  of 
1801,  which  was  discovered  and  rendered  abor- 
tive by  the  vigilance  and  spirit  of  Brigadier- 
general  Carmicliael.  It  was,  therefore,  witti 
infinite  grief  and  disappointment  that,  at  tl^ 
peace  of  Amiens,  the  colonists  found  themselves 
once  more  delivered  up  to  a  foreign  power.  For- 
tunately for  them,  the  speedy  renewal  of  hoi^ii- 
ties  released  them  from  what  they  considered  as 
a  hateful  bondage ;  and  the  last  treaty  of  peace, 
by  stipulating  the  cession  of  Tobago  to  this 
country,  has  efiectually  removed  their  fisars  of  * 
becoming  once  nK>re  unwilling  subjects  to  the 
sotereign  of  France, 

Tolmgo  is  divided  into  feeven  districts,  called 
divisions;  namely,  Norlh-East,  Queen's  Bay, 
Great  River,  Courland  Bay,  Barbadoes  Bay, 
Rockly  and  Saody  Point  divisions.  It  has  an 
equal  number  of  parishes,  which  are  named  St. 
Andrew's,  St  George's,  St  Mary's,  St.  Paul's, 
St  John's,  St.  David's  and  St  Patrick's ;  but 
dbere  is  no  church  on  the  island,  and  not  more 
than  one  regular  clergyman,  who  officiates  on 
Sundays,  in  the.  great  room  of  the  assembly,  at 
Scartx>rough.  The  population  is  widely  and 
thinly  scattered.  There  are  only  two  towns, 
George  Town  and  Scarborough,  the  latter  of 
which  is  the  capital^  but  neither  of  these  towns 
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contain  any  thing  that  10  worthy  of  particular 
notice. 

TRINIDAD. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Gulph  of  Paria,  which 
it  land-locks,  and  stretching  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Orinoco  to  the  mountains  of  Cumana,  be^ 
tween  the  tenth  and  eleventh  d^ees  of  north 
latitude,  and  the  sixty-first  and  sixty-third  de- 
grees of  west  longitude,  is  situated  the  island 
o(  Trinidad.      Its  extreme  breadth,  from  east 
to  west  is  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles^ 
and  fifty  miles  from  north  to  south.     From  its 
p^uliar  shape,  however,  its  general  breadth  is 
much  greater  from  north  to  south  than  firom  east 
to  west.     In  form  it  is  compared  by  the  Spani- 
ards to  an  ox-hide ;  but,  by  a  recent  map,  con- 
structed from  correct  observations  made  by  M. 
de  Humboldt  and  M.  Churucca,    it  appears 
rather  to  resemble  a  square,  with  a  semicircular 
piece  cut  out  of  its  western  side,  so  as  to  make 
GO  that  side  an  irregular  crescent,  one  horn  of 
which  is  turned  towards  the  Orinoco,  and  the 
other  to  the  peninsular  extremity  of  the  province 
of  Cumana.    Circumscribed  by  the  main-land 
and  island,  lies  the  Gulph  of  Paria,  which  affords 
to  vessels  of  every  dimensions  a  secure  shelter, 
and  an  excellent  anchorage.    The  channel  be- 
tween the  Orinoco  and  Trinidad  is  called,  the 
Serpent's  Mouth ;    that  between  Trinidad  and 
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Cape  Pferiain  Cumana,  is  interspersed  with 
islands,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  Dragon's 
Mouth,  which  was  given  to  it  by  Columbus. 
The  name  of  Trinidad  was  also  given  to  the 
island  by  that  illustrious  navigator,  from  the  «^ 
circumstance  of  three  of  thfe  highest  peaks  of 
the  mountains  having  first  appeared  to  him,  on 
bis  approach  to  the  land. 

The  climate,  though  h6t,  is  not  unhealthy  to 
those  who  do  not  indulge  in  excesses  of  various 
kinds.  Aged  persons  are  by  no  means  uticbm-^ 
men  in  Trinidad,  a  convincing  proof  that  it  is 
not  insalubrious.  The  mornings  and  evenings 
are  pleasant,  and.fhe  nights  are  delightfully  cool 
and  refreshing.  TheCharibean  hurricanes  it  is 
entirely  free  from,  and  earthquakes  are  but  slightly 
and  unfrequently  felt  From  the  beginbitig^^  of 
Nbvetnber  to  the  end  of  April,  or  the  commence- 
ment of  May,  which  interval  of  time  is  the  sf)ring' 
seasdn^  scarcely  any  ram  falls,  but  the  ioH  is, 
nevertheless,  refreshed  by  copious  d6ws.  '  The' 
hot  season  sets*  in  towards  the  close  of 'April,  -' 

and  is  at  its  height  by  the  end  of  June.    At  this^ 
latter  period  the  storms  begin,  and  they  gradu-' 
ally  become  more  frequent  till  August,  in  which 
month,  September,  and  the  opening  of  October, 
they  are  of  almost  daily  oecarrence,^nd  attended'  * 
by  torrents  of  rain.  These  storms  last  sometimes 
bat  for  a  few  minutes,  seldom  half  an  hour; 
after  which  the  air  is  calm,  and  the  sky  is  clean 
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In  the  night  it  hardly  ever  rains^  bvt  i/kovi  and 
sudden  showersi  without  thunder,  fall  about  half 
aa  hour  before  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

The  manner  in  which  the  etorms  come  (Hi  is 
^  too  curious  to  be  paft»ed  over  without  notice* 
At  a  moment  when  not  a  breath  of  witui  k  stir* 
ring,  wad  the  sky  is  of  a  brillifmt  and  uoilormly 
unstained  azure,  a  small  grey  $peck  ayrpeara  j6^ 
stantaneonsly  io  some  part  or  other  of  the  hea- 
venSi  bM  in  6>ur  or  five  minutes  it  shells  into  ati 
enormous  black  cloud,  from  which  dart  luoC 
^Ei^ies  of  l^tning,  that  ^oon  become  more  quick 
and  Wvid.  The  barometer  rai^dly  sinks,  the 
thunder  bursts  fortt^  a  deluge  of  wn  descends  in 
ponderous  dropsi  and  the  tempest  then  dies  away 
as  r^dly  as  it  gathered,  leaving  the  atmosph^xs 
in  a  sti^  of  pei^t  serenity,  and  of  aa  unsullied 
blui^pess«  Thi^  process  is  repeated  perhaps  fif- 
teen or  twmty  times  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

The  quantity  of  raia  which  &Us  during  the 
wet  season  may  be  estimated  at  not  less  than 
six^rtwp.  inches  J  that  which  falls  during  tfae 
i^t  of  th^  y^^pD-,  /even  incMing  the  heavy  dews, 
does  not  exceed  eight  or  ^e  inches.  The 
range  of  the  thermometer,  at  &e  pedod  of  the 
greatest  hoats,  is  from  seventy^bt  to  ninety 
d^ees,  Above  which  latter  point  it  very  vanely 
ascends. 

The  mountains  of  Tiinjidad,  though  not  di- 
minutive, have  Dot  that  towering  loftiness  whidi 
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iKsthigQishes  ma'ny  of  the  cloud-oapt  emminces 
of  the  Cbaribean  cx>lonks,  and  they  likewise  dif- 
fer from  thebi  ia  their  geological  constructiom 
TUe  priacipcd  chato  runs  across  the  north  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  in  the  direction  of  east  and 
west,  and  a^)ears,  from  various  circumstances, 
to  be  a  prokngation  of  the  mountains  which 
eitend  along  the  shores  of  Cumana,  from  which 
they  were  probably  separated,  at  that  unknown 
toBkd  distant  epoch  when  the  waters  cf  the  Guara^ 
pidie  and  of  the  western  branches  of  the  Orinoco 
opened  ttemselTes  a  passage  to  the  sea,  dirough 
the  channel  of  the  Dragon's  Mouth.  There  is 
ibo  a  group  of  hilk  in  the  souths  and  another  in 
the  centre  of  Trinidad.  One  of  the  peaks  of 
the  latter  group:  is  called  the  mountain  of  Ta« 
mana,  and  is  beiieved  to  be  the  most  elevated  in 
&e  island.  These  groups  are  covered  with  a 
variety  of  prickly  shrubs,  which  renders  it  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  pass  over  them  from  the  eastern  to 
tiie  western  quarter.  Among  these  hills  are  in* 
es^uuistible  forests  of  timber,  of  various  kinds, 
Briny  of  diem  incoiruptible,  ^md  proper  for  ship- 
biiildiiig  and  every  other  purpose. 

Trinidad  is  abundantly  provided  with  excel- 
lent  harbours,  among  the  principal  of  which  are 
Chagaramus^  Puerto  d'Espana^  and  Naparima, 
aU.on  the  Gfdph  of  Faria.  Nor  are  the  other 
CMists  of  the  island  destitute  of  ports,  though 
they  are  not  as  numerous  and  extensive  there  as 
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on  the  western  side.  The  gulph^  and  the  coasilb 
in  general,  swarm  with  fish  of  various  kinds.  In 
streams  Trinidad  abounds,  there  being  no  less 
than  forty  small  ones,  independent  of  sevend  of 
a  larger  size,  which  are  navigable,  some  of  them 
to  a  considerable  distance,  and  for  vesads  of  a 
tolerable  magnitude.  The  Carmii  is  the  dikf 
of  the  navigable  streams  which  fallinto  the  galph« 
The  Rio  Grande  and  the  Oropuche  are  those 
which  have  the  superiority  on  the  easfiem  side  of 
the  island.  The  streams  on  this  side  produce 
excellent  oysters,  which  are  found  adhering  to 
the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  mangrove,  or 
rhizophora,  a  species  of  aquatic  tree.  A  canal 
has  been  projected,  to  unite  the  Oxopuche  witfi 
the  Car(Hii,  and  thus  open  an  inland  navigation, 
which  would  at  once  facilitate  the  settling  of  the 
interior,  and  save  a  tedious  passage  by  sea  round 
the  northern  shores. 

The  soil  of  Trinidad  is  deep  and  fertile. 
Unlike  most  of  the  Charibean  isles,  the  cailtivable 
space  in  this  island  is  not  narrowed  into  compfa- 
rative  insignificance,  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
surface  being  covered  with  hills,  wl^h,  thouj^ 
they  may  give  beauty  or  sublimity  to  the  scene, 
are  barren  of  useful  products.  The  mountains 
of  Trinidad  do  not  occupy  more  than  a  thirtieth 
part  of  the  whole  superficies,  the  remainder  con- 
sisting of  savannahs,  or  of  vales,  capable  of  being 
made  productive  of  the  most  luxuriant  crops. 
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From  a  survey  taken  in  the  year  1799,  it  appears 
that  there  is  ample  room  in  the  island  for  the 
formation  of  1,313  plantations  of  sugar-canes, 
945  of  coffee,  304  of  cocoa,  and  158  of  cotton, 
feach  containing  320  English  acres.  Thus  the 
number  of  estates  which  may  be  formed  is  little 
less  than  three  thousand,  and  the  number  of  til- 
lable acres  is  not  far  short  of  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand. It  has  been  remarked  by  a  French  writer, 
that  more  colonial  produce  may  be  raised  upon 
this  territory  than  was  raised  in  the  French  por- 
tion of  St.  Domingo,  before  that  colony  was 
ruined  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary 
war. 

The  natural  productions  of  Trinidad  are  so 
abundant  and  beautiful  that  its  first  discoverers 
gave  it  the  appellation  of  Paradise.  The  woods, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  contain  an  inex- 
haustible variety  of  excellent  timber,  and  are 
enlivened  by  many  species  of  handsome  birds, 
and  by  several  sorts  of  game.  Fruits  of  almost 
every  kind  grow  profusely.  The  orange,  the 
lemon,  the  citron,  the  anana,  the  vine,  and  a 
crowd  of  others,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate.  On  the  shore  of  Coco  Bay,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  is  an  extensive  forest 
of  cocoa-nut  trees,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  shipwreck  of  a  vessel, 
laden  with  cocoa-nuts,  in  the  year  1730,  since 
which  period  the  self-sown  trees  have  prices- 
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sdvely  multifdiied  to  their  present  esitent*  Maiat 
is  cultivated  with  more  thaa  common  success^ 
and  vegetables  of  different  species  are  ex^ceed-* 
ingly  good  and  in  sufficient  quantity. 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  natiire  in  this  island,  is  undoubtedly  the 
bituminous  lake,  which  is  ^tuated  on  the  western 
coast,  near  the  villsige  of  La  Brea.  It  is  of  a 
circular  form,  about  three  miles  in  circumfera[ice| 
and  lies  on  ground  elevated  eighty  feet  above  the 
levd  of  the  sen,  from  which  it  is  separated  only 
by. a  ooargin  of  forest.  In  some  parts  of  it  are 
diminutive  islaodfi^  covered  with  plants  and 
shrubs,  and  it  is  intersected  by  pools  and  rivulets 
of  water.  The  face  of  the  lake  undergoes,  how- 
ever, frequent  changes,  so  that  a  plo/ce  where  a 
verdant  islet  was  one  day  seen,  will  the  next  day 
present  nothing  but  a  deep  pool  to  the  view* 
On1:he  sur&ce  the  bituminous  matter  is  solid^ 
though  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  it  has  a  degree  of 
softness,  and  in  some  of  the  cavities  petroleum  is 
contained.  The  bitumen  is  no];  con&ied  to  this 
spot;  for  it  may  be  found  in* a  liquid  state,  in 
many  parts  of  the  woods^at  a  distance  of  twenty 
Boiles.  Melted  with  tallow,  the-pitchy  substance 
of  the  lake  is  now  used  at  Trinidad  for  naval 
purposes. 

The  traces  of  former  volcanic  action  ar^ 
rendered  obvious  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Brea^  by 
the  cinders  and  burnt  earth  which  are  every 
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mdiere  visible^  ami  die  hot  sprii^  illicit  exist  m 
several  places.  The  fonntttton  of  Ibe  bUmmeft  i» 
Sidll  going  on  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Not 
iar  from  Cape  Brea  diere  is,  at  tbe  bottom  of  the 
sea,  a  sort  of  crater,  wlncb  at  times  agitates  the 
superincnmbent  wa?es,  and  throws  up  a  gi^q- 
^idcfable  quaattty  of  petroleum.  There  ie  arn 
other  crater,  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  Bay  of 
Mayaro,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  istend.  la 
the  months  of  March  and  June,  of  each  year, 
explosions  are  beard  from  k,  which  are  followed 
%  flames  and  smoke,  bursting  through  the  seai 
and,  some  minates  afW,  fragments  of  bitumen, 
black  acnd  shining  like  jet,  are  floated  to  the  shorec 
Another  indication  that  subterraneous  processes 
are  yet  continued,  is  furnished  by  two  argillaceous 
hills,  or  rather  hillocks,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pbmt  leacoS;  which  bmr  a  close  resemblaisee  to 
&e  mud  volcanoes  in  South  America,  of  which 
a  description  has  been  given  by  M.  de  Humboldt. 
'They  occasionally  detonate,  and  are  covered  widi 
small  cones,  which  contimially  emit  a  fetid  gas. 
^rom  one  of  the  cones  constantly  rises  a  whitish 
matter,  which  has  an  aluminous  taste.  The  sum^ 
Mit  of  one  of  the  hille  has  a  shallow  crater,  vfhiA 
is  filed  wi^  water  in  a  state  of  ebullition^. 

The  principal  exportaMe  produce  of  Trinidad 
^consists  of  sugar,  mm^  coflee,  indigo,  cotton  and 
eocoa.     The  cocoa  of  this  island  was  always 
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I  celebrated  for  its  excellent  quality,  beiiig  ccm^ 
sidered  as  superior  even  to  that  of  Caracas. .  Il^i 
Hbe  year  1737,  however,  the  trees  were  greatly 
injured  by  the  severity  of  the  north  wind ;  a  dis- 
aster which  the  priests  did  not  fail  to  represent  as 
a  judgment  upon  the  inhabitants,  for  their  en- 
ormous wickedness  in  refusing  the  payment  of 
tithes.     It  is  laughable,  and  at  the  same  time 
painful,  to  observe  the  undoubting  credulity  with 
which,  in  his  Geographical  Dictionary  of  Ame- 
rica and  the  West  Indies,  Alcedo  relates  this 
^ridiculous  monkish  story.     "  The  production  rf 
jthe  greatest  value  in  this  island,"  says  he^  ^^is  the 
cocoa,  which,  from  its  fine  quality,  is  every  where 
in  request,  in  preference  to  that  of  Caracas ;  and 
the  crops  were  even  bought  up  befpre  they  were 
gathered,  so  that  the  persons  to  whom  they  be- 
loi^ed  refused  to  pay  their  tenths  to  the  cler^, 
and  strange  to  say,  that,  as  it  should  seem,  H,e^- 
yen  in  chastisement  of  their  covetousness,  had 
entirely  deprived  them  of  this  means  of  emolu- 
jment,   inasmuch  as,  since  the  year  1727,  the 
whole  of  their  crops  have  turned  out  fruitless  and 
barren,  with  the  exception  of  one  that  belonged 
lo  a  certain  person,  by  name  Rabek),  ivhp  hstA 
'  continued  to  pay  his  tithes,  and  whose  estate  is 
the  only  one  in  which  that  production  b  now 
furnished."    Unfortunately  tot  the  theory  of  the 
xnpnks^  and  the  faith  of  Alcedo,  the  crops  of 
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coeoa  have  been  exuberant  since  Trinidad  has 
been  cultivated  by  heretical  proprietors,  and  go- 
rcmed  by  an  heretical  sovereign. 

The  island  of  Trinidad  was  discovered  by 
Columbus,  on  the  31st  of  July,  1498.     He  waa 
drawn  by  the  force  of  the  currents,  caused  by  the 
descending  waters  of  the  Orinoco,  into  the  Gulph 
of  Paria,  which,  it  is  said,  he  called  Golfo  Triste, 
from  his  having  at  first  despaired  of  finding  an 
outiet,  and  consequently  believed  that  his  labour 
was  entirely  lost.   He,  however,  at  length,  found 
epess  through  the  channels  on  the  north,  to 
iwhich  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Dragon's  Mouths- 
It  was  not  till  1588  that  the  Spaniards  attempted 
to  establish  any  settlement.     Their  conduct  to 
t;he  natives  was  marked  by  the  same  barbarity 
that  blackened  all  their  early  proceedings  in  the 
new  world.   Those  of  the  unhappy  islanders  who 
were  not  extenninated  were  doomed  to  exhaust 
their  lives  in  the  mines ;  a  death  moVe  cruel,  be- 
cause more  lingering,  than  that  by  the  sword. 
On  his  voyage  to  Guyana,  in  1595,  in  search  of 
tlie  fatal  delusion  of  £1  Dorado,  or  the  Golden 
City,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  attacked  this,  island, ' 
made  himself  master  of  St  Joseph's,  and  took 
prisoner  the  governor,   Don  Antonio   Berreo, 
whom  be  repres^its  as  an  execrable  tyrant,  and, 
though  of  illustrious  birth,  so  exceedingly  igno- 
rant, that  he  knew  not  the  west  from  the  east 
The  island  was  denominated  Cairi  by  the  nativesi 
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and  Ralegh  describes  it  as  being  fertile^  and 
peochicing  excellent  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  be 
adds  that  gold  was  said  to  be  found  in  the  sand 
of  its  rivers.  With  respect  to  the  latter  point, 
however,  he  was  certainly  misinformed. 

For  neariy  two  centuries,  the  naturid  re- 
sources of  the  isknd  were  almost  wtK>Uy  neg- 
lected^ and  the  colony  remained,  of  course,  in  a 
hnguid  and  useless  state.  Previously  to  the  year 
1783,  a  single  vessel,  belongii^  to  a  Dutch  lK>use 
in  St  Eustatia,  and  making  annually  two  or  three 
¥#yages,  was  sufficient  to  oirry  on  the  whde  9! 
the  commerce  of  Trinidad.  For  the  various 
articles  of  which,  in  their  v^eiative  kind  of 
existence,  the  inhabitants  stood  ki  need,  they 
bartered  their  scanty  produce  of  cocoa,  vaniUa, 
indigo,  maize  and  cotton.  The  population,  up 
to  this  comparatively  recent  period,  consisted  of 
duly  2,763  persons,  of  whom  2,033  were  Indi- 
ans ;  men  to  whom  toilsome  occupations  were 
hateful,  and  who,  in  consequence,  were  not  likely 
to  be  of  much  avatt  in  fertilizing  and  enriching 
the  country. 

'  AM.  Roome  de  St.  Laurent,  an  inhahi(asit 
df  Grenada,  is  said  to  have  been  the  person 
thfou^  whose  intervention  Trinidad  was  roused 
from  its  disgracefol  torpor.  Induced  by  his  taste 
fw  natural  history,  and  perhaps  by  other  motives 
(tf  a  more  gainful  kind,  M.  de  St.  Laurait  vinled 
tiie  idnd,  e^rly  in  17SS^  and  was  sd  cbaorBitdiby 
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iU  fertility,  and  its  adviM(itageous  aitiiatioa  fosc  both 
militar  J  and  commercial  purposes,  that  he  hasteoh 
ed  to  Madrid,  with  the  view  x)f  tumii^  towards 
it  the  serious  attention  of  the  Spanish  cabinet* 
He  was  successful  in  his  efforts.  By  an  order  of 
the  council  of  the  Indies,  published  in  1783,  all 
forqigoers,  professing  the  Roman  catholic  relig^m^ 
were  invited  to  settle  themselves  in  the  colony, 
and  numerous  advantages  were  allowed,  to  those 
who  accepted  this  invitation.  So  eager  was  the 
council  to  attain  its  object,  that  it  even  threw  its 
protecting  shield  over  every  kind  of  mercantile 
^ud  and  baseness.  It  secured,  during  the  space 
of  five  years,  all  new  settlers  from  being  sued  or 
molested  for  debts  which  they  had  contracted  in 
t;he  countries  whence  they  came.  This  curious 
and  certainly  immoral  privilege  had  the  desired 
effect.  It  brought  to  Trinidad  a  number  of  men 
who  bad  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
their  honesty,  and  of  the  property  of  their  cre^ 
ditors  or  employers,  and  who  were  delig)lited  to 
find  a  place  of  refuge,  where  they  might  enjoy  at 
their  ease  the  spoils  wluch  they  had  acquired^ 
At  the  same  time,  the  council  invited  foi[eiga 
merchants  to  open  a  trade^  and  it  removed  most 
of  the  obstacles  which  had  hitherto  been  opposed 
to  them,  and  rendered  those  which  remained  ra« 
ther  nominal  than  real. 

.     The  exertions  of  M.  de  St.  Laurent,  in  bdudf 
of  the  Qolonyi  were  not  less  active  a^  £ir  ^  hi& 
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influence  extended.  With  the  view  of  prevailing 
on  the  great  mercantile  bouses  to  make  advances 
to  the  colonists^  he  visited,  at  his  own  expence, 
the  priticipal  commercial  cities  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  by  his  animating  statement  of  the 
fortune  which  might  be  realized,  he  induced  many 
persons  of  considerable  property  to  become  pro- 
prietors in  Trinidad. 

The  island,  however,  was  still  more  indebted 
for  its  prosperity  to  the  wisdom  and  activity  of  its 
governor,  Don  Joseph  Chacon.  It  was  not  one 
of  his  least  beneficial  acts,  that  he  prevented  the 
introduction  of  that  detestable  tribunal  the  inqui- 
sition, and  that;  as  far  as  lay  in  bis  power,  he 
discouraged  the  lazy,  libertine  and  intolerant 
fi^teriiity  of  monks.  He  received  foreigners  with 
distinguished  kindness,  afforded  every  assistance 
and  security  to  their  speculations,  and  extended 
the  freedom  of  commerce  to  the  utmost  possible 
bounds.  All  who  were  disposed  to  settle,  were 
presented  with  grants  of  fertile  land,  and  even 
with  assistance  from  the  public  treasury,  to  en- 
able them  to  purchase  the  necessary  stock  of 
cattle  and  agricultural  implements.  * 

Under  the  enlightened  government  of  Don 
Joseph  Chacon,  the  colony  rapidly  attained  to  a 
flourishing  situation.  Discordant  in  habits  and 
opinions,  as  the  colonists  necessarily  were,  he 
kept  them  in  a  state  of  peace  and  order,  by  a 
due  mixture  of  mildness  and  firmness.    Between 
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the  years  1787  and  1791,  a  handiom^  and  tm^ 
siderable  town  arose  in  a  spot  which  shortly  be- 
fwe  had  contained  nothing  but  a  few  tiiatdied 
huts,  belonging  to  fishermen.  This  was  the 
town  of  Puerto  de  Espana.  The  disturbances, 
which  now  broke  out  in  the  French  colonies  also 
coqtributed  gi^atly  to  the  benefit  of  Trinidad. 
Many  planters  fi-om  St.  Domingo,  Martinko, 
Guadaloupe  and  St.  Luda,  took  shelter  here  to 
avoid  the  disgusting  spectacle  of  factious  rage, 
or  to  escape  from  the  persecuting  rancour  of  their 
enemies ;  and  their  number  was  still  further  in- 
leased,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  contest  be- 
tween England  and  France.  However  opposite 
might  be  their  political  sentiments,  they  were  all 
received  with  equal  kindness  by  the  governor,, 
and  were  encouraged  to  become  valuable  subjects 
of  the  Spanish  monarch. 

But  subjects  of  the  Spanish  monarch  the 
colonists  were  not  much  longer  to  remain.  In 
1797,  Trinidad,  as  already  has  been  narrated, 
fell  an  unresrstiqg  conquest  to  an  army  under 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  It  was  ceded  by  the 
Spaniards  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  has  since 
continued  in  the  possession  of  the  British,  with- 
out experiencing  any  of  the  vicissitudes  or  suffer- 
ings of  war.  In  1806,  a  conspiracy  of  the 
negroes  was  fortunately  discovered  before  it  could 
be  carried  into  effect,  and  the  principal  conspira-' 
tors  received  the  punishment  whidi  was  due  to 
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their  crime.  The  disputes  whieh,  since  the  ces- 
sion of  the  island,  have  at  times  taken  place, 
respecting  local  concerns,  are  not  of  suffidentlj 
general  interest  to  entitle  tliem  to  claim  a  f^ace 
in  this  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  island. 

The  scantiness  Of  the  population  previous  to 
d^  year  1783,  has  been  noticed  m  a  preceding 
paragraph.  Since  that  year,  however,  the  in- 
crease has  been  astoniidiingly  rapid.  In  only  six 
years  after  the  issuing  of  the  order  of  the  council 
of  the  Indies,  the  number  of  persons  on  the  island 
had  swelled  to  no  less  than  10,422,  which,  at  the 
period  of  the  conquest  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombyj 
bad  ftrrther  risen  to  18,627.  Nor  did  it  stop 
h«re.  On  the  contrary  it  shewed  evident  signs 
oi  the  stuong  impulse  which  was  given  by  En^h 
itt<testry  and  capital.  In  f805  it  was  25,245, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  last  official  returns,  m 
1811,  it  Appears  to  haw  been  32,664.  The 
majority  of  the  whites  are  British,  and  the  French 
aj^  Spanieirds  rank  next  in  order.  No  popula- 
tion can  possibly  be  of  a  more  motley  kind  than 
^t  of  Trinidad,  which  is  composed  of  indivi- 
duals of  fourteen  nations.  An  attempt,  some 
years  ago,  was  made  to  introduce  Clnnese  la- 
bourers, but  it  entirely  failed,  and  there  are,  at 
this  moment/ few  if  any  of  them  remaining. 

The  consequent  incnea^  of  colonial  produce 
has,  of  course,  been  e^^ly  great.  The  first 
sugar^work  was  establi^ed  on  the  island,  in  1787^ 
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by  M*  Picot  de  la  Peroose.  In  1797,  there  wwe 
one  hundred  and  fifty-nioe  works,  which  pco*- 
duced  83,571  cwts.  of  sugar.  In  1816  4hert 
wen^  exported  to  the  United  Kbgdooi  alone 
It  57 9? 31  cwts.  of  sugar ;  and  it  is  proboible  t^iat 
a  very  considerable  portion  was  sent  to  tlie  Bri-^ 
tisb  nortibern  colonies,  the  Americaa  states,  BXkd 
other  quarters.  Into  some  of  the  stigar^-woorks  . 
the  steant-engiiie  has  b^n  introduced,  to  abridge 
the  more  expensive  labour  of  oxen  and  inul>es%. 
The  cultivation  of  coffee,  cotton,  indigo  and 
OQCoa  appears  to  be  carried  c«  with  ^spirit  tmd 
success.  , 

The  noDB^al  capital  of  the  idand  is  St.  Jo«* 
seph  d'Ornna^  wjiiif^  Jiowever,  i&  ootbing  mom 
than  a  kind  of  village,  consisting  of  about  Hiree 
hundred  n]^nly  built  houses.  It  is  situated  in 
a  fertile  and  cultivated  plain.  The  real  capital, 
and  the  residence  of  the  governor,  is  Puerto  de 
£spana,  the  ori^n  of  which  has  already  been 
stated,  an(|  which  stands  on  the  shore,  about 
^ight  miles  from  St.  Joseph's.  On  the  night  of 
the  24th  of  April,  ^808,  this  town,  in  point  of 
size  the  second  in  the  Windward  Islands,  was 
laid  nearly  level  with  the  ground  by  a  dread- 
ful conflagration.^  Four  hundred  and  thirty  five 
dwelling  houses,  besides  four  times  the  number 
of  back  stores  and  out-offices,  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed. Not  one  of  the  public  buildings  was 
saved.     By  this  tremendous  calamity  four  thou- 
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sand  five  hundred  perspns  were  left  without  a 
home,  and  sustained  a  loss  which  was  estimated 
at  little  short  of  a  million  sterling.  Fortunately 
only  two  persons  perished,  one  of  whom  was  a 
grenadier,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his  humanity,  in 
*  rescuing  an  infant  from  the  flaqfjes.  He  effected 
his  benevolent  purpose,  but  was  scorched  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  speedily  expired. 

Since  this  event,  the  town  has  been  rebuilt 
with  stone,  upon  a  r^ular  plan,  and  it  seems 
probable  that,  in  magnitude  and  beauty,  it  wilT 
one  day  be  withcmt  a  rival  in  that  quarter.  New 
towns  are  also  planned,  or  actually  rising  into 
existence,  ia  various  parts  of  the  island,  particu- 
larly at  St.  Joseph's,  St.  Juan,  St.  Femando>  and 
Naparima. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Introduction. — Slave  Trade  early  censured  by  great 
characters* — Opponents  of  it  at  a  subsequent  period. 
— Opinion  of  Yorke  and  Talbot, — Exertions  of  Mr, 
Grarmlle  Sharp  in  opposition  to  it. — Laudable 
exertions  of  the  Quakers  to  discourage  the  traffic. — 
Circumstance  which  occasioned  Mr.  Clarkson  to 
embark  in  the  cause.— A  committee  formed  of  the 
enemies  to  the  trade,  in  order  to  bring  about  its 
abolition, — Active  exertions  of  Mr.  Clarkson  and 
of  the  committee. — The  Privy  Council  ordered  to 
inquire  into  the  trade, — The  subject  introduced^  itUo 
Parliament. — Slave  carrying  bill  passed. 


Among  the  many  momentous  subjects  connected 
with  the  well-being  of  colonies,  which,  since  the 
remote  period  when  such  establishments  were 
first  formed,  liave  arisen  to  claim  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  legislature  and  of  the  people,  that 
which  undoubtedly  stands  pre-eminent  in  point 
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of  magnitude  is  the  struggle  which  was,  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  perseveringly  supported  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  slaves. 
The  vast  amount  of  property  involved  in  the 
decision,  the  very  existence  of  which  property 
seemed  to  be  put  to  the  hazard ;  the  violent  feel- 
ings and  passions  naturally  roused  in  the  bosoms 
of  its  numerous, possessors,  by  the  critical  situa- 
tion in  which  it  appeared  4o  stand ;  the  almost 
daily  and  hourly  renewal  of  charge,  and  defence, 
and  recrimination;  the  consequent  vehemence 
and  bitterness  of  language  on  both  sides;  the 
l^par^tly  interminable  nature  of  the  discussion ; 
the  splendid  folent  and  high  dignity  of  many  of 
those  who  were  most  actively  enga^d  ia  the 
cause ;  the  grandeur  of  the  tribunal  which  sat  in 
judgment ;  and  the  breathless  anxiety  displayed 
by  every  class  of  the  community ;  all  conspired 
to  give  to  the  contest  a  paramount  importance, 
and  to  fix  upon  it  the  gaze  not  only  of  the  British 
empire,  but  in  some  measure  of  the  whole  civi- 
lized world.  In  this  country  there  was  no  neu- 
trality. The  poet,  the  dramatist,  the  orator,  the 
philosopher,  the  moralist,  the  divine,  all  rushed 
forward  to  bear  a  part,  with  an  unanimity  and 
eagerness  which  have  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the 
records  Of  our  history.  Even  those  persons  who 
had  no  literary  or  conversational  talents,  and  no 
influence  from  fortune  or  rank,  nevertheless  lent 
their  aid,  by  submitting  cheerfully  to  the  privation 
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of  articles  wbich  custom  has  rendered  rather 
articles  of  absolute  necessity  than  of  mere  luxury.  , 

By  what  means,  and  by  whom,  this  universal 
ardour  was  excited,  liow  remains  to  be  shown^ 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  slave  tmde  have 
already  been  described  in  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  chapters  of  the  second  volume.  The  pre- 
sent chapters  are  dedicated  to  a  narrative  of  its 
decline  and  fall.  The  traffic  had  yet  scarcely 
jgrown  beyond  its  feeblest  infancy  before  many 
great  and  wise  characters  set  their  faces  against 
it,  as  being  a  gross  violation  of  evety  principle  of 
justice.  Cardinal  Ximenes  refused  his  assent  to 
€1  proposal  which  was  (nade  to  him,  to  transport 
leaves  to  America ;  Charles  the  Fifth  in  his  tna- 
turer  wisdom  abolished  the  trade,  after  having  * 

i)een  long  ifriendly  to  it ;  Leo  the  Tenth  declared 
that  "  not  only  the  Christian  religion,  but  that 
nature  itself  cried  'out  against  slavery ;"  Queen 
Elizabeth  stigmatized  the  kidnapping  o^f  the 
Africans  as  *^  a  detestable  act,  which  would  call 
down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  the  under- 
takers;'- and  jBven  the  we^k  and  cold*hearted 
•^Lewi&  the  Thirteenth  could  be  prevailed  upon 
•to  sanction  the  practice  only  by  his  being  told, 
4hat  Its  victims  wou)d  thus  enjoy  the  precious 
^Mclvantage  of  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith. 

As,  however,  the  colonies  grew,  so  grew  the 
trade,    tt  did  indeed  f^  grow  with  their  growth,  . 
hM  i^eiigliien  yvidi  their  strength/'  In  the  course 
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of  time,  too,  like  many  dtber  grievances^  it  ao 
quired  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  a  continu* 
ance  of  its  existence.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
people  seldom  turned  their  thoughts  to  it,  and 
when  they  did  think  of  it,  they  considered  it 
either  as  a  legitimate  branch  of  traffic,  or  at  worst 
as  a  necessary  evil,  and  a  venial  offence.  The 
idea  of  it  was  huddled  up  in  their  minds  with  the 
general  idea  of  trade,  and  thus  the  kidnapping 
and  selling  of  negroes  was  placed  on  precisely  the 
same  footing  with  the  regular  mertrantile  dealings 
in  rice,  cotton,  pepper,  indigo  and  dye-woods. 

From  time  to  time,  however,  men  of  benevo- 
lence and  talent  publicly  entered  their  protest 
against  the  wickedness  of  the  practice.  The  fin| 
names  on  record  are  those  of  Morgan  Godwin,  a 
clergyman  of  the  established  church,  Richard 
Baxter,  the  celebrated  non-conformist  divine^ 
George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  society  of  Friends 
or  Quakers,  and  his  fellow-traveller,  William 
Edmundson.  These  opponents  of  the  slave  trade 
were  succeeded  at  various  intervals,  during  the 
course  of  a  century,  by  others  equally  hostile  to 
it,  among  whom  may  be  enumerated  Montes- 
quieu, Hutcheson,  Burke,  Sterne,  Warburton, 
Dr.  Beattie,  John  Wesley^  George  Wlutfiel4, 
Adam  Smith,  Professor  Millar,  Dr.  Robertsoo, 
Dr.  Paley,  the  Abb^  Raynal,  M.  Neckerj  Dr. 
Porteoua^  and  numbers  more.  One  erf  the  last 
prose  writers  on  this  subject,  previous  to  the 
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gratt  oobteaty  was  the  Reverend  Jacne^  Raima^i 
near  of  Teston,  in  Kent,  who,  having  resided 
Biaetem  years  in  StCbristopher's,  was  tbordiighly 
ii^Hned  on  every  point,  and  who  exerted  him* 
sdf,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  with  an 
equal  degree  of  abiU^  and  perseverance.  The 
poetkal  writers  also  were  honourably  active. 
Pope,  Thomson,  Savage,  Shenstone,  Dyer^  Day 
and  Cowper,  all  deprecated,  and  stigmatized  in 
glowing  language,  the  wrongs  which  were  inflicted 
upon  tiie  suffering  natives  of  Africa. 

One  other  En^shman,  and  he  among  the 
most  distinguished  and  effective,  yet  remains  to 
be  mentioned.  This  is  Mr.  Granvilje  Sharps 
The  part  which  he  took  was  early  and  decided, 
and  his  exertions  eminently  tended  to  attract  the 
public  ncdice  to  the  question  of  slaveiy.  His 
talents  were  first  called  into  action  in  the  foUow- 
ii^  mann^.  It  had,  for  many  years,  been  a 
prevailing  belief^  that  a  slave  coming  to  England, 
and  receiving  baptism,  became  thereby  free. 
Many  Africans  who  had  been  brought  to  Eng- 
land, availed  themselves  of  this  supposed  privi- 
lege, and  set  their  masters  at  defiance.  At  length, 
in  17S99  the  merchants  and  planters  drew  up  a 
case,  for  the  opinion  of  Yorke  and  Talbot,  wbp 
^tiben  bdd  the  offices  of  attorney  and  solicitoi^ 
KBQ^raL  Tlmia  two  lawyers  decided  in  a  truly 
lawyer«lite^irit  Their  rigbteoup  judgmept  de- 
aervw  to  be  iwoided^    "  We  arc  of  opimon^" 
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9ikl  tfacljr^  ^'that  a  sbvve  by  comkig'froitfdM  WasI 
Indieg  into  Great  Biitafiiii  or  Irehadyt^tbor  wUb 
tn  widiout  hb  mesi&r^  does  not  beceme^iince^  mA 
diat  hk  master's  right  •and  property  iohimiftsM 
therd^y  determined  or  varied,  and  that  bdptJAn 
does  notbestow  freedom  upon  htm>  nonsiak^  ai^ 
alteraftiolfi  in  his  takiporA  coaditien  in  theie  1da%* 
<lofais<r  We  are  also  of  ofHoion,  that  tte  nnst6f 
may  legaify  compel  him  to  rettim  .1^^  to  the 
^ktotations."  <         ^ 

Thus  armed^  l^el  plant^s  who  dhnoed  toti» 
fdilidiftig  in  finglimd  no  longer:  scriipkd  <(>  ad- 
^kf^e  their  $lav€id  fblr  sale^  akbg  with  hoiSB% 
iSm\kj[(^'y&^  odi^r  articl^is,  to  ofier  rein^aids  ht 
dp^ehigndftig  them  air  Haoiways  wtieneiw  tbef 
i^^dottd^/  to  seiiie  them  in  the  istreets^  and 
tb  drag' them  by  violence  to  the  i^pe  whkh 
i¥ere  t^  trttbipott  them  to  the  colonies.  So 
totfoh  on  a  )e¥6l  iirith  beasts  were  the  negroes 
dOfisidefied  to  be,  *^  that  peTsoilis  in  no  wisecosh 
^CAHled  With  thM^  bi^gan  to  institute  a  tradb  ia 
4i^lr  plerison^,  making  agreements  mik  captaiite 
Tif  ships  gdlng  to  the  West  Indies  to  p^  Ihem  «k 
Miitt}  at  a  certain  price." 

^  The  legal  <*  rather  iHfegal  opinion  of.  Yorte 
«iid  Talbot?  cOAtinu^  to  he  tu^tdd  apon  titt  1764 
*^>i«rit)d  ^  niariy  ftfrty  yearsi  >wf*te  W  circorii- 
ite&ce*  ^(iat'jri^;  l^^hitih  4«$  MiD^and<opa» 

BftaM^of  Lisle^  hml^i  over  ftmo  fiiAailoiv/Mie 
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JoDtdton  StroQg,  an  Aimm^  sloiie,  ivimn  he 
med  m  such  a  barbarow  nuanqer^  paiikttkrly 
by  beating  him  ovet  kbe  head  with  a  pistol,  that 
i^  trnfortimate  victkn  #as^  first  attacked  by  a 
diGiorder  in  his  eyes,  whkb  ^reatened  to  deprive 
Mat  of  j»i|bt,  and  next  by  an  ague  ami^fever,  and 
a  lameness  in  both  bis  legs.  Havhig  thus  become 
nseless  as  a  domestic,  he  was  turned  adrift^  in 
tMs  d^)o»ble  situation^  to  b^,  steal,  stairve,  or 
die*  He  was,  howerrer,  restored  to  bealdi  by 
Mr*  WiUiam  Sharp,  the  brother  of  Mr.  Gran*" 
iflle  Sharp,  and  the  latter  siip{died  him  with 
QUmey/and  procured  for  him  a  place. 

Strong  was  now  become  healthyy^  robust  and 
happy.  While  he  was  thus  situated,  the  bumuie 
Lide  cfaaneed  to  meet  him,  and,  as  Strong  was 
again  able  to  bear  toil  and  ill-^usage,  his  master 
kmdaUy  determined  that  be  should  have  his  ac-> 
coftomed  share  of  them.  He,  therefore,  em- 
ployed two  men  to  kidnap  him,  and  carry  him, 
wtdiout  a  warrant,  to  the  Poultry  compter,  wheng 
he  sold  him  for  thirty  pounds  to  a  man  of  tht 
nam^  df  Kerr.  In  this  emergency,  Strong  ap* 
phed  to  Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  who  pleaded  hli 
cause  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  and,  notwitbstand* 
ing  the  arguments  of  some  lawyers,  who  quoted  *  < 
Yorise  and  Talbot,  his  lordship  discbairged  the 
nsgtx^^  on  the  gfound,  however,  that  he  had  been 
t«k«ip)iiiitlKiut«  warrant  A  West  India  captain, 
mik4  was  in  teariinieaa  to  coiivey  Sttoog  abroad; 
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tiien  M^sed  him  as  hb  slave;  but,  od  Mn  Sharp, 
threataaing  to  prosecute  him  for  an  assault,  be 
vdinquished  ibe  negro^  who  was  carried  away  in. 
^ium[^  by  his  advocate.  An  action,  for  depriv- 
ing him  of  bis  property^  was  then  commenced  by. 
Kar  against  Mr.  Sharp,  which,  after  a  lapse  of 
two  years,  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  defend- 
ant, with,  treble  costs. 

Being  dissatisfied  with  an  opinion  which  he 
obtained  from  Doctor,  afterwards  Judge,  Black- 
stone,  Mr.  Sharp  devoted  two  or  three  years  to  a 
close  study  of  the  principtes  of  English  law.  Hiq 
result  was  the  publishing,  in  1769>  of  a  book, 
which  had  for  some  time  previously  been  circu- 
lated in  manpscript,  under  the  title  of  ^^  A  repre 
sentation  of  the  injustice  and  dangerous  t^Klency 
of  tolerating  slavery  in  England."  To  the  au- 
thority of  Yorke  and  Talbot  he  opposed  that  of 
Lord  Chief-justice  Holt,  who  had  determined 
that  every  slave  coming  into  England  became 
free.  But  he  did  not  omtent  himself  with  op- 
posing one -opinion  to  another.  He  estaUiriied 
his  doctrine  by  a  profound  inquiry  into  the  piin- 
olples  of  villenage,  and  by  a  reference  to  the  con- 
stitutional axiom  ^^  that  every  man  in  England 
was  free  to  sue  and  defend  bis  ri^ts,  and  t^t 
force  could  not  be  used  widiout  a  legal  prooess.'' 

Several  cases  so(m  occurred,  n|  wbkh  n^^oes 
w^e  rescued  from  those  who  wore  on  .the  pokA 
of  forcibly  carrying  them  bMk  to-davery*    Veiv 
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diets  of  juries  Were,  in  some  instances,  given  in 
their  favoor.  Still,  iio  case  had  yet  been  decided 
on  the  broad  ground,  ^^  whether  an  African  slave 
coming  into  England  became  free."  To  put  the 
question  for  ever  at  rest,  Mn  Sharp  resolved  that 
the  iiunous  case  of  Somerset,  which  was  the  last, 
should  be  argued  upon  this  basis.  Lord  Mans^ 
field,  too,  who  was  naturally  somewhat  bkssed 
by  the  opinion  of  Yorke  and  Talbot,  and  who 
began  to  be  doubtful  what  course  to  steer,  was 
equally  anxious  that  the  law  should  be  finally 
ascertained.  The  most  distinguished  counsel  at 
the  bar  were  employed  on  this  occasion.  On  the 
side  of  freedom  were  Davy,  AUeyne,  Mansfield^ 
Glynn  and  Hargrave.  Three  diflFerent  sittings, 
in  January,  February  and  May,  1772,  were  oc» 
cupied  in  this  important  discuission.  The  deci- 
sion was  finally  pronounced  on  the  2Sd  of  June^ 
by  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  of 
the  bench,  and  it  fully  establishied  the  ^reat  fact, 
that  slavery  could  not  exist  upon  the  soil  of 
England. 

Mr.  Sharp  did  not  slacken  in  his  laudable 
exertions,  in  behalf  of  the  negroes,  though  there 
was  little  hope  that  his  future  labours  would  be 
rewarded  like  his  past.  He  endeavoured  to  im* 
pr^s  on  the  ministry  of  that  period  the  cruel^ 
and  unlawfulness  of  making  slaves,  and  he  coo* 
tipu^  to  write  upon  the  subject,  and  to  stia^iiUite 
others  by  hisxorresimidemie  and  exaoiple.    In 
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1783,  be  had  an  oppcwtunity  of  producing  a  con- 
siderable effect  upon  the  public  mind,  by  mailing 
fbliyand  extensively  known  the  circumstances  of 
'  an  atrocious  transaction,  which  had  taken  place 
on  board  the  Zong  slare-ship  of  Liverpool,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Collingwood.  This  transac- 
tion was  the  murder  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-two 
slaves,  who,  being  sickly,  were  thrown  into  the 
sea,  by  order  of  the  captain,  to  enable  his  owners 
10  claim  the  value  of  them  from  the  underwriters, 
which  could  not  have  been  done  had  the  victims 
^ed  ci  natural  death.  The  pretext  for  this  cold- 
blooded massacre  was  want  of  water,  a  pretext 
which  was  disproved  by  evidence.  The  under- 
writers resisted  the  claim  upon  them,  and,  the 
matt^  being  brought  to  trial,  Mr.  Sharp  em- 
ployed a  short-hand  writer,  to  take  down  the 
proceedings,  which  he  afterwards  procured  to  be 
printed  and  widely  circulated.  Copies  were  sent 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  to  the  Duke 
of  l^oftland,  ftut  they  remained  unnoticed. 

The  attention  of  Parliament  was  thrice  called 
1o  tii6  slave  ti*ade,  but  the  time  was  not  yet  come 
ferity  bfeShgaroos^.  In  the  year  1776,  David 
llarttey,  the  son  of  Dr.  HaHley,  made  a  motion, 
i^ch  Wtts^  seconded  by  Sir  Georgi  Saville,  ^'  that 
The  slav6fraide  was  contfdry  to  the  liaws  of  God, 
and^  the  tights  of  men."^  His  motion  failed. 
Hotiiing  more  was  said  upon  the  subject  ift  the 
senate  titt  l\ttie, '  1799;  vHiea  a  Ult  having  bieen 
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introducecl  to  ire^late  the  African  trad^^  tbc 
society  of  Quakers  drew  up  a  petition  ia^up^t 
tbe  traffic  in  human  beiogSi  and  pmypd  that  the 
practice  of  it  nngbt  be  aboUsbed.  It  wa»  pre- 
saited  by  Sir  Cecil  Wrc^y/aad  spdeen  pf  with 
respect  by  Lord  Norths  who,  bc^wever,  intimateit 
tbait  the  continuance  of  tbe'lraffic  was  now  be^ 
come  necessary  to  eve^y  natidn  in  ^rope.  A 
petition  was  also  sent  up^  in  tbe  following  year, 
irom  B^idgewater,  and  wtis  suffered  to  lie  upon 
tbe  table,  but  was  beheld  with  something  vetf 
nearly  approaching  to  dislike,  as  .proposing  a 
measure  which,  if  adopted,  could  not  fail  Co  be 
tbe  ruin  of  tbe  West  Ind^n  colonies. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  respecting  the 
sentiments  of  GecM-ge  Fox,  aiid  the  first  petition  . 
to  parliament,  it  will  readily  be  <:oncluded  that 
the  slave  trade  wa^  held  in  abhorrence  by  the 
whole  body  of  Friends  or  Quakers.  They  were, 
in  reality,  unanimous  on  this  question,  both  in 
En^and  and  America,  and  they  omitted  no  op- 
portunity of  giving  effect  to  the  principles  Wjbich 
they  maintained.  In  England,  as  early  as  the 
year  1727,  they  passed  a  resolution,  censuring 
the  importation  of  negroes;  in  1758  a  sill 
stronger  one;  in  1768  they  disowned  any  mem* 
her  who  might  be  found  guilty  of  tbe  practice; 
and  in  1763  they  endeavQ||pd  to  prevent  any 
assistance  whatever  from  be^g  afforded  towards 
the  carrying  of  it  on.  The  petition  followed  next 
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in  succession.  They  then  actively  disbibnted 
tracts  and  essays,  particulariy  among  the  ri^ng 
generation^  and  iformed  a  committee  consisting  of 
six  members,  to  take  such  measures  as  mi^t  be 
ccmduciTe  to  the  attainment  of  their  object.  The 
six  members  were  William  DiHwyn,  George 
Harrison,  Samuel  Hoare,  Dr.  Thomas  Knowles, 
John  Lloyd,  and  Joseph  Woods.  By  this  com- 
mittee various  books  were  printed,  and  articles 
were  regularly  inserted  in  many  of  the  London 
and  provincial  journals.  Its  existence,  however, 
was  unknown  to  the  public  in  general. 

Nearly  the  same  course  was  pursued  by  the 
Quakers  of  America.  They  first  discouraged  the 
traffic,  next  censured  it,  then  disowned  those  who 
had  any  concern  in  it,  and,  lastly,  restored  to 
liberty  the  slaves  of  whom  they  were  themselves 
possessors.  Several  of  them  took  an  active 
literary  part  in  the  cause  of  the  Africans.  The 
earliest  of  those  who  thus  aided  were  William 
Burling,  Ral{^  Sandiford  and  Benjamin  Lay. 
To  tibese  succeeded  John  Woolman,  who  exerted 
himself  with  equal  zeal  and  effect.  But  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  the  advocates  of  the  Africans 
was  Anthony  Benezet,  a  man  of  liberal  education, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  French  protestaht  refugee. 
Early  in  life,  instead  of  engaging  in  mercantild 
pursuits,  to  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and 
in  which  be  had  the  fairest  prospect  of  success, 
Benezet  chose  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster, 
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«8  bang  that  in  whidi  he  could  \»  tibe  most 
dSffiisivdy  useful  to  his  fellow-creatures.     His 
courtesy,  upri^tness  and  benevoleoce,  gave  him 
in  time  a  wi<k  influence,  which  he  uniformly  used 
for  the  benefit  of  others.    To  slavery  he  was*  a 
determined  enemy,  and  he  tau^t  his  scholars  to 
participate  in  his  own  detestation  of  it.   He  like- 
wise published  many  works  on  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade^  among  which  was  the  far^irculated 
^  HistCMical  Account  of  Guinea ;"  and  he  car- 
ded on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  persons 
whose  sentiments  were  in  unison  with  his  own. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  one  of  these 
correspondents  was  Mr.  Granville  Sharp.     It 
was  the  decision  on  the  Som^set  case  that 
brou^t  them  to  the  knowledge  of  each  other. 
AmcMig  the  measures  which  Beneaset  adopted,  in 
favour  of  the  African3,  was  that  of  writing  to  the 
queen  a  pathetic,  letter,  accompanied  by  several    ' 
tracts,  intreating  her  to  turn  her  attention  to  the 
s^feri^gs  of  those  for  whom  he  pleaded,  and  to 
interpose  her  endeavours  in  their  behalf.    Xhis 
letter  was  written  in  l78S,  and  was  received  IfRh 
marks  of  kindness.    One  of  the  last  acts  of  im 
life  was  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  edRL 
eating  n^roes,  to  the  support  of  which  he  be- 
queathed the  small  fortune  that  his  industry  had 
acquired.  In  die  sprmg  of  thftYear  1784,  a  short 
illness  put  an  end  to  the  ^^volent  career  of 
Bene^t.    Qe  died  at  Philadelphia,  and  his  re- 
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waina  ^rere  attanded  to  iflie  gravie  i^  mwy  IhM- 
sands  of  sincere  tnourners,  of  ril  imnlcs,  ppdfet- 
•ioDs  and  fiarties*  No  happier  %te  mh  be 
tif&hed  to  man,  than  to  be  thus  loved  aodbo- 
imived  in  Kfe|  and  thus  iamanted  in  death. 

The  doetmdes  ibeldi  and  the  manoples^jgureny 
by  the  )Quaker8  were  not  without  tbek^e^Kt^n 
persons  of  other  reiig^oos  tpersiiasions.  Thegr 
dnduced  :manj  to  treat  ^eir  slaves  mtfa  moie 
^  Jdndnes8|  and  some  to  beaf  ain  acrki vie  part  in  la- 
touring  :to  put  an  end  to  tbe'traffic  in  riaves.  la 
.the  year  1772  die  Vbgiaia  House  «f  fiurgesses 
tmm  went  so  ^r  as  to  ^petition  his  Majesty  4o 
iiemove  sttdh  restnennts  upon  the  governors  of  the 
colony  as  inhibited  their  assenting  to  laws  de- 
julgned.to  check  ^'  that  inhuman  and  impohtie 
commerce,  the  slave  trade."  In  Fennsylvania, 
in  the  year  1774|  a  society  was  established  "by 
the  exertions  of  James  Itemberton^  a  Quaker, 

.  and  Dr.  Rush,  tiie  object  of  which  was  toipro^ 
mote  the  aboliticHit  of  slavery,  and  tiie  idief  of 
foMri^c^tioes  unlawfully  held  in  bondage.  The 
dfKmiom  of  this  society  > were  < diecked  'by  the 
l^eflking out  df :tfae  war ;  but,  on  the< mtamof 
piace,  it  beeameso  popular  that,  m  1787y)it  was 
considerably  enlarged,  andfDr.f'rankUntwaaiap- 

.  pointed  tiie  prissident.  *  This  invent  ^as)^itedil;y 
fdlowed  by  the^topnatbu  lof  sitnilir  .soeieties, 
comprising  persdn'ofalL religions  dwses,  m 
New  Yori^  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  EMaware, 
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Maryland^  and  other  states  of  the  American 
union.  A  mutual  intercotirse  was  kept  up  be- 
twe^  these  societies;  the  leading  membars  of 
which  also  hetd  an  active  correspondence  with 
such  individuals  in  England  as  were  friendly  to 
ade  cause.  It  was  in  Englaad,  fortunately  for 
4ier  character,  that  decisive  measures  had,  at 
length,  their  origin. 

It  is  a  trite  observation,   which,  however, 
strongly  applies  in  the  present  case,  that  great 
events  often  spring  ft'om  the  most  trifling  causeiS. 
Ndtwithstandihg  the  zeal  .and  numbers  of  those 
(who  have  been  mentioned  as  hostile  to  the  com^ 
tndrce  in  human  beings,  there  was  still  something 
Mranting  to  give  the  last  impulse  and/ the  proper 
direction  to   their  efforts,  and   the  slave  trade 
would,'  therefore,  in  all  human  probability,  have 
^ne  on  for  many  years,  censured  indeed  by  the 
moralist  and  philanthropist,  but  unexposed   to 
any  forniidable  danger,  had  not  the  viceK^han- 
cellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  chosen  a 
short  Latin  question,  as  th^  sul 
dissertatiDns  for  the   year    17! 
cfasiiureUbr  was  Dr.  Peckard,  the 
daleii  Gbllege,  and  a  vmrm  and  e 
of  .civil  and  relijgious  liberty.   In 
ctiasercDon  befbce  the  universi?^  vin  the  coun^ 
<>£  whiqb:he  introduced  a  stretfjjitoB  protest  again^ 
the  slave  trade,  as  being  a  llMHrous  and  intni- 
maQtcafiic,  a  monstrous  iniquity,  which;  sooner 
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or  later,  would  be  puniished  by  the  heaviest  judg- 
ment of  a  just  and  angry  Deity.  When^  in  the 
ensuing  year,  he  became  vice-chancellor,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  bring  the  trade  under  dis- 
cussion ;  and,  accordingly,  availing  himsdf  of 
his  office,  he  gave  out,  as  a  thesis  for  the  senior 
bachdors  of  arts,  the  question  ^^  Anne  liceat  in- 
vitos  in  servitutem  dare  ?'-  or,  Is  it  right  to  make 
slaves  of  o&ers  against  their  will  ? 

Among  the  senior  bachelors,  who  that  year 
wera  qualified  to  write  for'  the  prize,  was  Mr« 
Clarkson.    He  had  gamed  the  first  prize  in  the 
preceding  year,  amd  was,  therefore,  anxious  to 
maintain  bis  supremacy  in  the  preset  contest 
for  literary  honours.      His  natural  feelings  of 
right,  strengthened  by  the  conviction  which  Dn 
Peckard*8  sermon  had  produced,  led  him  to 
stand  forth  as  the  determined  enemy  of  the  trade. 
As  yet,  however,  he  had  no  documents  to  assist 
him,  and  but  a  few  weeks  were  allowed  to  com- 
plete the  composition.    To  obtain  a  knowledge 
he  resorted  to  the  pap^s  of  a  deceased 
who  had  been  In  the-trade,  and  to  several 
who  had  been  in  the  West  Indies ;  but 
t  source  of  his  information  was  Anthony 
;'s  Historical  Account  of  Guinea,  of  which 
he  fortunately ^saw  an  advertisement^  and  which 
he  hastaaed  to  ||||Detropolis,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring.       IPWT 

At  the  commencement  of  his  labours,  literarv 
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reputation  was  the  primary  object  of  Mr.  Clark- 
son,  and  be  aiiticipated  notbing  but  pleasure  from 
the  task  of  marshalling  bis  arguments,  and  po^ 
lisfaihg  bis  periods.    When,  however,  he  came  to 
examine  the  facts,  the  desire  of  literary  fame  was 
lost  in  a  more  noble  and  powerful  feeling,  that  erf 
a  wish  to  benefit  4ibe  oppressed,  and  his  task  was 
rendered  painful  by  the  horrible  nature  of  thi 
scenes  on  which  his  mind  was  forced  t6  dwell.  ^^It 
was,"  says  be,  in  bis  narrative,  ^*  but  one  gloomy 
subject  from  morning  till  night.    In  the  day  time 
I  was  uneasy.     In  the  night  I  had  little  rest     I 
sometimes  never  closed  my  eye-lids  for  grief." 
So  bent  was  he  upon  the  performance  of  what 
he  now  considered  as  a  duty,  that  he  never  slept 
but  with  a  candle  in  his  room,  that  he  might 
instantly  commit  to  paper  the  thoughts  which 
occurred  to  him  in  silence  and  solitude.     The 
essay  was,  at  length,  finished,  and,  being  honour- 
ed with  the  first  prize,  was  publicly  read  by  its 
author,  in  the  Senate-house,  at  Cambridge. 

From  this  period  the  slave  trade 
petuailly-recurring  subject  of  Mr.  C 
ditations.     Through  the  summer  ai 
1785,  it  haunted  him  by  day  and 
he  frequently  retired  to  walk  in  the  woods,  that 
he  might  reflect  upon  it  undisturbed.      Every 
time  that  be  thought  on  it  ^llj||bl^i^h  added  grief. 
He  felt  that'  somfetbing  oughfto  be  done  in  be- 
half of  the  Africans,  and  he  envied  those  who  had 
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the  power  of  acting,  by  means  of  their  seats  inPar- 
liaroent,  or  their  great  riches  and  extensive  connect 
tians.  At  the  same  time  he  was  almost  hopeless 
of  accomplishing  any  thing  by  his  own  eflforts ; 
and  he  also  feared  that,  at  the  age  of  four-and- 
twenty,  and  unacquainted  with  the  world,  were 
he  to  exert  himself  conspicuoQfii^  on  this  occasion, 
he  would  be  considered  as  Quixotic,  perhaps  even 
as  insane.  He  resolved,  however,  at  least  to  trans- 
late his  Latin  dissertation,  enlarge  it  usefully,  and 
try  what  effect  it  would  produce  on  the  mind  of 
the  public. 

While  he  was  in  London  with  this  view,  and 
after  he  had  been  discouraged  by  one  bookseller, 
he  accidentally  met  with  a  Quaker  friend,  who 
enquired  the  reason  why  he  had  not  printed  his 
Essay,  and  informed  him,  that  some  membefsc  of 
his  persuasion  were  anxious  to  find  him  out. 
This  casual  meeting  procured  him  an  introduc- 
tion, in  the  first  place,  to  James  Phillips  and 
William  Dillwyn,  and,  shortly  after,  to  Richard 
H^Hips,  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  and  Mr.  Ramsay. 
He  was  now  pleasingly  surprised  to  fmd  that 
ihere  was  a  committee  established  in  England, 
flM  ^  society  in  America,  and  he  b^an  to  con- 
ceive hopes  that  the  great  object  of  his  wishes 
might  be  attained,  and  that  he  might  have  the 
happiness  of  beag||istrumental  in  its  attainment. 
Thus  encouraged,  he  published  his  Prize  Essay, 
which  was  ushered  into  the  world  in  June,  1796, 
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one  year  after  it  had  been  read  at  Cambridge 
in  its  original  form. 

The  Essay  he  now  distributed  in  every  quar- 
ter where  there  was  a  probability  that  it  would 
produce  a  beneficial  effect ;  and  his  success  far 
outran  his  expectations.    The  pious  and  benero- 
Icnt  Bennet  Langton,  Lord  and  Lady  Scarsdale, 
Dr.  Baker,  Sir  Charles  and    Lady  Middleton, 
Sir  Herbert  Mack  worth,  Lord  Newhaven,  Lord 
Balgonie,  Lord  Hawke,   Bishop  Porteous,  and 
many  others,  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  promised  that  their  utmost  exertions  should 
not  be  wanting.     Animated  by  this  happy  be- 
ginning of  his  labours,  Mr.  Clarkson,  in  a  moment 
of  noble  enthusiasm,  gave  to  his  friends  a  solemn 
pledge  that  he  would  devote  himself  to  the  cause, 
fti^the  complete  abandonment  of  every  other  pur- 
suit.    He  had,  at  this  time,  flattering  prospects 
of  rising  in  the  church,  the  relinquishing  of  which 
would,  he  knew,  give  dissatisfaction  to  his  family, 
and  he  knew,  too,  that  the  task  which  he  had 
undertaken  would  be  one  of  incessa 
of  doubtful  issue;  yet,  on  a  calm  o 
of  the  whole,  he  resolved,  at  whatc 
sacrifice,  to  abide  by  the  pledge  wh 
given. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Clarkson  occupied  only  in  the 
distribution  of  his  Essay.  Hfi^ad  also  to  make 
the  necessary  enquiries  respecting  the  mode  in 
which  the  slave  traffic  was  conducted.     In  this 
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he  was  offered  eVery  assistance  whieh  Sir  Charles 
Middleton,  as  comptroller  of  the  navy,  could 
give  to  him.  From  vessels  which  traded  to 
Africa  he  procured  specimens  of  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  the  countrji  in  order  to  proTC 
that  a  more  gainful  and  honourable  commerce 
mi^t  be  carried  on  with  it  than  that  of  humiui 
beings.  He  likewise  visited  slave  ships,  and  ob- 
tained access  to  the  records  of  the  Custom-houaes 
of  London  and  Liverpool,  apd  to  sucl^  individuals 
as  were  capable  of  giying  iqformi^tion  as  to  tl^ 
state  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  the  African  cop- 
tinent.  Two  important  facts  he  thu;^  ascertained ; 
namely,  that  at  least  onerfifth,  an^  probably  one- 
half,  of  the  seamen  engaged  ip  the  slaye  Vno^ 
perished  in  that  unhealthy  epdplpyment,  and  thf^ 
in  the  colonies,  a  mild  and  prudent  treatment  qi 
the  slaves  woul(^  so  Increase  their  nqpib^fs,  as^ 
prevent  the  necessity  of  further  iniportationa^ 

It  ha^9  from  tb^  beginning,  been  a  ^is^ii^  q^ 
ject  with  Mr.  Clarkspn  tp  interest  ip  the  cause 
Uipse  who  had  the  power  of  directing  to  it  ^ 
attention  of  the  legislature.  That  object  ^e  now 
^tained.  Sir  Richard  Hill,  Mr.  Powis,  Mr. 
Windham,  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne,  and  otlj^ 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  declaiped 
themselves  hostile  t^  the  trad^.  But  %st  amcmg 
the  fir^t  was.  Mr.^lberfcMPce,  who,  havi^  cave^ 
iylly  exaqiiped  the  evident  pMg^  himself  to 
bring  forward  th^  question  in  P#rliam«tnt,  ii^  no 
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person  more  proper  coald  be  found.  His  subse- 
quent unwearied  zeal  and  labours  fully  proved 
that  no  onecould  be  more  worthy  ol  tibis  honour- 
able task. 

The  business  being  thus  hx  adranced,  it  was 
resolved*  to  form  a  more  extensive  committeei 
eonmsting  of  twelve  persons,  at  the  bead  of  whom 
was  Mr.  Granville  Sharp.  It  met,  for  the  first 
time,  (»i  the  8Sd  of  May,  1787.  The  titie  which 
it  should  assume  became  necessarily  a  subject  of 
cHscttssbn.  After  mature  deliberation,  it  was 
tfiou^t,  for  move  than  one  reasofft,  imprudmt 
to  aim  at  accomplishing  too  much.  There  were 
two  evils,  which  it  was  deshBble  to  remove 
Bamely^  slavery  and  the  traffic  in  slaves;  but,  as  it 
vras  inqsrobable  that  more  than  oHe  of  these  coM 
be  attacked  with  success^  it  behoved  thO;  com- 
HHttee  to  make  a  prudent  choice  with  respect  to 
their  object.  It  was  finally  determiMd  that  the 
committee  should  not  meddle  with  the  state  oi 
davery,  as  it  then  existed,  but  that  it  should  con- 
fine its  efforts  to  bringing  about  the  aboli^lw  of 
(be  slave  trade,  and  that  it  should  be  namednac- 
cordii^ly.  This*decfeion^  was,  undoulrtedly,  a 
proof  of  wisdom. 

The  next  step  was  to  collect  information  to 
as  ^eat  an  extent  as  was  possible,  from  the  ports 
which  might  be  termed  the  bead-quarters  of  the 
trade.  With  this  view,  Mr.  Clarkson  visited 
Aristol  wd  liv^pool^  and,  in  spite  of  numerous 
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obstacles,  and  no  small  personal  daogeri  he  as*' 
certained  a  variety  of  important  facts,  aiKl  drew 
together  such  a  mass  of  evidence  as  be  had 
scarcely  hoped  to  find.     All  that  he  had  heaid 
or  read,  relative  to  the  base  and  cruel  mode  of 
kidnapping  the  slaves,  and  the  sufferings  which 
they  had  to  endure  on  their  passage  to  the  West 
Indies,  was  incontrovertibly  established,  by  the 
festimony  of  a  crowd  of  witnesses.     He  purchtjed 
the  hand-cuffs  and  the  leg-bolts  for  linking  the 
^ves  two  by  two,  the  thumb*screws  for  torturing 
th^,  and  the  instrument  for  wrenching  open  the 
mouths  of  those  who  refused*  to  eat;   and  he 
measured  the  dimensions  of  the  slave  vessd3» 
BXid  discovered  that,  in   many  instances,   the 
wretched  victims  were  stowed  into  so  narrow  a 
space,  that  they  must  sit  down  during  the  whdie 
of  the  voyage,  and  that  each  of  them  must  con- 
tract his  limbs  within  the  scanty  limits  of  three 
square  feet.  '  He  procured  proof,  too,  that  the 
misery  of  the  traffic  was  not  confined  to  the 
Africans;  for,  that  the  seamen  employed  in  the 
navigation  were  entrapped  into  the  service  by 
the  most  infamous  arts ;  that  they  were  defraud- 
ed^ ill-treated,  and  even  murdered,  with  impunity ; 
and  that  the  mortality  among  them  was  so  enor- 
mous as  almost  to  sta^r  belief.    At  the  same 
time,  as  he  had  ht&^  done,  be  diligently  souf^t 
for  specimens  of  African  produce,  to  show  the 
possibility  of  carrying  on  with  Africa  an  innocent 
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and  beneficial  intercourse.  In  this  search  he  was 
exceedin^y  successful^  having  gathered  samples 
of  many  articles,  which  were  both  useful  and 
beautiful.  Before  his  return  to  the  metropolis, 
he  travelled  to  Bath,  Bridgewater,  Monmouth, 
Chester,  Worcester,  and  other  places  of  note, 
secured  several  friends  to  the  cause,  and  among 
diem  the  editors  of  some  provincial  papers ;  ob- 
tained the  promise  of  petitions  to  the  legislature; 
6nd  laid  the  foundation  of  committees  to  co^ 
operate  with  that  which  was  established  in  Lon* 
don.  Throughout  this  journey  his  toil  was 
incessant,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had 
to  encounter  would  have  discouraged  a  mind  less 
strong  and  enthusiastic  than  his  own.  Such 
were  the  fears  of  those  who  were  aciquainted  with 
1;he  facts  which  he  wished  to  know,  that,  in  many 
cases,  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  could  be  extracted 
without  much  perseverance  and  persuasion. 

The  committee,  meanwhile,  had  not  been 
idle.  It  had  increased  its  number,  opened  a  cor^ 
respondence  with  the  American  societies,  dis- 
tributed several  thousands  of  circular  letters  and 
tracts,  and  received  offers  of  assistance  from  a 
host  of  respectable  and  distinguished  individuals, 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  in  France. 
Everyday  brought  fresh  information  and  fresh 
uliies;  and,  though  most  of  the  members  were 
engaged  in  commercial  or  other  pursuits,  they 
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were  uniformly  at  their  posts  at  tiie  periods 
which  were  appointed  for  their  meeting. 

By  the  commencement  of  1788,  these  exer^ 
tions  had  produced  so  much  ^ect,  that  the  puUic 
voice  was  loudly  raised  against  the  rontinimnm 
(^  the  trade.  Thirty-^five  petitions  were  cm  the 
table  of  the  H(Mise  of  Commons  by  the  mkldle  of 
Februaryi  and  many  more  were  expected  to 
foUow  them.  In  this  state  of  thingi,  and  con- 
sidering the  magnitude  of  the  interests  whidi 

.  were  at  stake,  the  government  deemed  it  {proper 
to  institute  an  enquiry  into  the  subject.  By  an 
order  of  council,  of  the  11th  of  February,  the 
Idng  directed  that  a  committee  of  privy  coundl 
should  sit  as  a  board  of  trade,  ^^  to  tmke  into  tfaeur 
mnsidaration  the  present  state  of  the  African 
trade,  particularly  as  far  as  related  to  the  prae- 
tice  and  mantier  of  purchasing  or  obtaining 
slaves  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  importa- 
tkm  and  sale  thereof  ri&er  m  tjbe  British  colo- 
nies and  settlements,  or  in  the  for^n  col<»Jes 
and  settlements  in  America  or  tlie  West  Indies ; 
and  also  as  fw  as  rdated  to  the  effects  and  eoar 
sequences^  oS  the  trade  both  in  Afika  and  ia  ^ 
said  cotonies  and  setttemente,  and  to  the  general 
commeree  of  this  kit^jdom ;  and  that  they  shouU 
report  to  him  in  coiintA  the  resoH  of  their  en- 
quiries, with  snch  observations  as  Aey  nyght  hav« 

'    to  offiMT  diereiipoD.'' 
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When  this  measure  was  adoptedi  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  was  too  ill  to  eicert  himself,  hut  he  lost 
90  time-  in  writing  to  }Ar.  Clarkson,  to  inform 
him  qf  it,  and  to  hasten  him  to  London,  for  th^ 
purpose  of  talpng  such  steps  as  might  be  neces* 
s^.  The  first  thing  done  by  Mr.  ClarksoQ 
^vas  tl^e  obtaining  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
the  way  for  which  had  been  opened  by  Mr* 
Wilberforce.  He  laid  before  that  eminent  static 
npian  all  the  bpol^^,  documents^  and  Africao  pr«h 
(hictions  which  he  had  procured.  Mr.  Pitt  ex- 
amined theip  with  the  utmost  care  and  patieoce, 
made  numerous  epquiries,  expressed  freely  his 
4oubts,  and  scrutinized  the  evidence  minutely. 
Thei  result  was  that  **  I  went  away,"  says  Mr. 
Clarkson,  '^  under  a  certain  conviction  that  I  ha4 
left  him  much  impressed  in  our  favour.^  He 
))ad  indeed  left  him  sp  impressed,  and  the  Up* 
pres^ipn  was  speedily  strengthened  and  con&ri;n- 
e(),  beyomd  the  power  of  being  effaced.  A  report 
baying  gone  fqrth,  that  the  council  woqld  examJQ# 
v^nesses  only  on  the  side  of  the  trade,  Mr. 
Cl^rlcson  again  waited  upon  Mr.  Pitt^  and  X^ 
ccilved  an  aseqrance,  that  ev^ry  person  whoim 
th^  commiittee.$hQu]4  thjnk  proper  to^end  woujid 
<;erb|inly  be  heiMr4.  Mr.,  now  Lord^  Grenville  was 
the  nea^t  person  with  whom  Mr.  Cburlcson  had  a 
^fWlerence,  and,  as  hfi  was  not  shacked,  by  of- 
ficia!(  coi^i4fr«tiQns^  he  wUiesi^tini^  ckechorfd 
lWiM3elf  m  en^y  tc^  tli^  tnjide. 
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The  witnesses  on  the  side  of  the  trade  were 
those  which  Were  first  examined  by  the  council. 
Among  them,  to  the  great  surprise  and  sorrow  of 
Mr.  Clarkson,  was  a  Mr.  Norris,  who,  at  Liver- 
pool, had  given  to  him  extensive  information, 
and  appeared  to  be  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
traffic;  but  who,  nevertheless,  now  basely  dis- 
obeyed the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  came 
forward  in  behalf  of  that  very  practice  which  he 
had  lately  loaded  with  execrations.  One  uni- 
form story  was,  of  course,  told  by  these  gentle- 
men. According  to  their  statement,  the  trade, 
far  from  being  a  nuisaince  and  an  iniquity^  was 
an  admirable  proceeding,  a  real  benefit  to  hu- 
manity. They  denied  stoutly  that  kidnapping 
ever  took  place,  or  that  wars  were  ever  waged, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  slaves^;  they 
described  the  African  princes  as  being  a  set  of 
barbarians,  who  looked  upon  their  subjects  as  no 
better  than  beasts,  put  them  to  death  on  the 
most  frivolous  pretexts  of  superstition  or  pas- 
sion, and  even  for  mere  amusement  or  orna- 
ment, made  piles  of  their  heads  at  the  palace- 
gates,  like  the  piles  of  shot  in  an  arsenal ;  they 
asserted  that  those  sold  for  slaves  were  generally 
prisoners  taken  in  battle,  or  sentenced  to  die  for 
various  crimes;  and  they  contended,  therefiwre, 
that  the  slave  trade  was  a  blessed  means  of  saving 
these  victims,  who  would  otherwise  be  sacrificed ; 
it  being  the  custom  in  Africa  to  destroy  all  cap- 
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tives  and  criminals^  provided  ihby  Were  hot 
snatched  from  this  untimely  &te,  by  the  be* 
nevolent  hands  of  the  traffickers  in  human 
flesh. 

These  hardy  assertions  produced,  as  was  ex* 
pected,  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  a  part  of  the 
council;  and  of  the  public.  It  began  to  be  be- 
lieved;  that  the  members  of  the  committee  were 
at  best  credulous  men,  who  had  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  deceived  by  false  reports,  and  whose 
exertions,  if  not  discouraged,  were  likely  to  be 
productive  of  incalculable  mischief.  The  friends 
of  the  trade  held  their  heads  high,  and  loudly 
boasted^  "  that  they  would  soon  do  away  all  the 
idle  tales  which  had  been  invented  against  them," 
and  prove  their  opponents  to  be  grossly  ignorant, 
or  gross  calumniators.  At  the  same  time,  that 
nothing  might  be  left  undone  in  support  of  their 
cause,  they  procured  to  be  written  by  one  Harris, 
formerly  a  clergyman  and  a  Jesuit,  but  then  a 
clerk  in  a  slave  house,  a  book  bearmg  the  title  of 
"  Scriptural  Researches  on  the  licitness  of  the 
Slave  Trade,''  in  which  an  endeavour  was  made 
to  prove  that  the  traffic  was  consistent  with  re- 
vealed religion.  This  book,  despicable  as  it  was, 
had  sufficient  influence  to  mislead  many  persons 
of  weak  minds,  who  were  led  by  its  sophistry  to 
believe,,  that  to  oppose  the  trade  was  to  act  in 
contradiction  to  the  sacred  writings.  Never  was 
there  a  stronger  proof  of  tiie  truth  of  the.  old 
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saying,  that  the  deni  can  quote  Scriptore  to  for- 
ward his  designs. 

These  arts^  however^  as  is  generally  the  case, 
were  of  no  permanent  advantage  to  those  by 
wiK)m  they  trere  employed.  It  was  soon  known, 
that  all  the  persons  hitherto  examined  were  in- 
terested, and  that  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Norris 
was  ip  direct  opposition  to  his  own  previous 
testimony.  By  a  strict  examination  of  tiie  wit- 
nesses in  favour  of  the  trade,  it  was  also  proved, 
that  the  major  part  of  what  had  been  asserted 
had  BO  foundation  in  truth  ;  that  slaves  were,  in 
reality,  often  kidnapped ;  that  prisoners  were  not 
universally  put  to  death ;  that  the  cruelties  and 
superstitions,  which  had  been  represented  to  be 
giroeral  in  Africa,  were  confined  to  one  ot  two 
insignificant  countries;  and  that  the  beautifiil 
humanity  of  the  traders  did  not  induce  theob  to 
Bave  from  execution  any  of  the  victims  who  were 
unwitable  for  their  purpose.  On  the  side  of  the 
abolition,  Mr.  Fatconbridge,  and  some  .  othei^ 
acquainted  with  the  country,  were  now  brought 
forward.  At  this  critical  time,  too,  Dr.  Spaar- 
man  and  Mr.  Wadstrom,  who  had  been  com- 
missioned by  the  King  of  Sweden  to  make  dis- 
coveries in  botany  and  mineralogy,  arrived  from 
Africa.  Df.  Spaarman  was  heard  hy  the  council, 
and  his  deposition  established  the  facts,  that  wars 
were  ratered  into  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making 
slaves,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  traiders,  who 
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aoinetiin^  intoxicated  the  imtive  princes,  to  in^ 
duce  them  to  consent;  that  the  confidence  be** 
f  tween  man  and  man  was  destroyed  by  the  rewards 
which  were  held  out  to  individuals  to  prompt 
them  to  kidnap  each  other ;  and  that  the  Afri*- 
cans  would  become  a  happy  and  flourishing 
people,  were  they  not  prevented  by  the  existence 
of  the  de^ading  and  destructive  traffic  which 
was  now  under  consideration.  The  scale  was 
thus  again  turned  in  favour  of  the  friends  of  the 
i^bolition. 

Petitions  were  now  pouring  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  all  classes  of  persons ;  no  ~ 
less  than  a  hundred  and  three  being  presented  in 
the  course  of  the  session;  and  it  became  the 
general  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the  enquiry 
carried  on  by  the  privy  council,  something  ou^l 
to  be  done  by  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  was  still  in  such  a  state  of 
health  as  to  be  incapable  of  attending  to  his 
parliamentary  duties.  Mr.  Sharp,  therefore,  had 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  subject.  The 
minister  assured  him  that  he  was  friendly  to  the 
abolition,  but  that,  as  the  matter,  from  its  im^ 
portance,  required  to  be  examined  minutely,  imd 
M  the  session  was  too  far  advanced  to  idlow  of 
such  an  examination,  he  would  consider  whether 
the  forms  of  the  bouse  would  admit  of  any  mea-* 
sure  that  would  be  obligatory  upon  them  to  take 
up  the  question  ;at  an  early  period  of  the  ensuing 
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^  sesaioDr  He  speedily  found  a  precedent)  and  he 
then  gave  notice  to  the  committee  that,  in  a 
few  days,  he  would  submit  a  motion  to  the 
House.  Deputations  were  in  consequence  sent^ 
by  the  committee,  to  various  members,  to  re- 
quest their  support,  and  among  them  to  Mr. 
Fox,  who  readily  promised  to  lend  to  the  cause 
of  humanity  the  zealous  aid  of  his  powerful  ta* 
lents  and  eloquence. 

The  advocates  of  the  planters  and  traders  were 
not  taken  by  surprise  on  this  occasion.  They 
expected  that  the  question  would  ere  long  be 
"brought  forward  in  the  Commons  House,  and 
they  had  prepared  accordingly.  Lord  Penrbyn, 
one  of  the  members  for  Liverpool,  had  already 
moved  for  such  papers  relative  to  ships  employ- 
'  ed,  goods  exported,  produce  imported,  and  duties 
upon  the  same,  as  would  shew  the  vast  value  of 
the  trade  which  it  was  in  contemplation  to 
abolish. 

At  length,  on  the  ninth  of  May,  Mr.  Pitt 
made  his  promised  motion.  It  was  ^^  that  this 
House  will,  early  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, proceed  to  take  into  consideration  the  dr- 
cumstances  of  the  slave  trade  complained  of  in 
the  said  petitions,  and  what  may  be  fit  to  be 
done  thereon."  The  motion  was  cautbu^ 
worded,  and,  in  proposhig  it,>  Mr.  Pitt  spoke 
with  equal  caution.  He  studiously  refraiaed 
from  even  hintiiig  apy  opinion  of  has  o^m^.itji^ 
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dwelt  solely  on  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  the  consequent  necessity ^of  a  cool  and  pa- 
tient investigation  of  it  in  all  its  bearings  and 
relations.  The  season  was,  he  said,  too  far  ad- 
vanced for  them  to  enter  on  such  an  extensive 
enquiry,  6nd,  it  ^as,  besides,  desirable  to  wait 
awhile,  till  they  could  obtain  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  the  committee  of  privy  t:6uncil. 

The  general  feeling -of  the  House,  on  this 
day,  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  trade,  which 
was  spoken  of  with  more  or  less  of  severity  by 
Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Martin,  Sir  William 
Dolben,  Mr.  L.  Smith,  Mr.  Grigby,  Mr.  Bas- 
tard, Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Pelham  and  others. 
Blame  was  attributed  to  the  minister,  by  Mr. 
Fox,  for  not  having  declared  what  were  his  own 
sentiments,  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Burke  protested 
against  the  House  beiftg  influenced,  or  its  pro- 
ceedings retarded,  by  any  undue  deference  to  the 
committee  of  privy  council.  It  was,  Mr.  Fox 
said,  their  duty  to  advise  the  king,  and  not  to  ask 
his  advice;  and  to  this  it  was  added,  by  Mr.  • 
Burke,  that  if  the  representatives  of  the  people 
wished  to  preserve  their  functions,  their  under-  ^ 
standipgs^  their  honour,  and  their  dignity,  he  ad- 
vised; tberti  to  beware  of  committees  of  privy 
CiHincil.  The  Commons  ought  not  virtually  to 
i^bctipfite  their  high  trust,  and  thus  compel  thd 
p€io^  to  believe  that,  the  privy  council  was  more 
r^acljy  than  they  were  to  attend  to  petitions.    At 
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the  wme  time^  it  was  owned^  by  the  speakers, 
tbat  tfie  ministers  were  perfectly  justifiable,  in 
having  advised  the  formation  of  a  committee. 

Lord  Penrhyn  and  Mr.  Gascoyne  were  the 
only  two  members  who  opened  their  lips,  on  the 
side  of  the  traffic.  His  lordship  considered  the 
African  planters  and  merchants  as  having  been 
grossly  calumniated,  and  he  affirmed  that  they 
w^e  an^ous  for  an  immediate  enquiry.  He 
admitted,  however,  that  if  the  charges  were  true, 
the  trade  ought  to  be  abolished ;  and  that,  at  all 
events,  some  regulations  might  not  be  improper. 
Mr.  Gascpyne  joined  him  in  the  cry  about 
calumny ;  described  a  total  abolition  of  the  trade 
as  uniiec^ssary,  visionary,  and  impracticable;  and 
hoped  that  the  bouse  would  not  forget  the  trad^ 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  country.  But 
evep  he  professed  not  to^  averse  from  seeing  an 
attempt  made  to  modify  or  alter  whatever  might 
be  proved  to  be  objectionable. 

The  question  being  put,  the  resolution  was 
unanimously  agreed  to,  and  thus  the  House  of 
Commons  stood  pledged  to  a  sdemn  considera- 
tion of  the  subject.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  en- 
thusiasm at  the  moment,  that  a  vote  of  immediate 
abolition  might  possibly  have  been  carried.  TTierc 
is,  however,  as  Mr.  Clarkson  has  justly  observed, 
but  little  reason  to  regret,  that  such  an  important 
measure  was  not  adopted  with  a  degree  of  haste, 
and  seeming  want  of  reflection^  which  might  have 
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thrown  doubts  upon  its  justice,  and,  perhaps^ 
boen  ultimately  injurious  to  the  stability  of  the 
triumph. 

It  has  been  seen  that  even  the  members  of 
li v^pool  did  not  deny  the  propriety  of  adopting 
some  regulations.  We  shall  soon  see,  how  little 
they  were,  in  reality,  disposed  to  admit  of  any 
change.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  or  rather 
conversation,  which  has  just  been  narrated.  Sir 
William  Dolben  strongly  dwelt  upon  the  miseries 
which  the  Africans  endured  in  their  passage  to 
the  West  lo^dies,  or,  as  it  was  technically  termed, 
in  the  Middle  Passage.  As,  during  this  session, 
nothing  could  be  done  on  the  great  question,  he 
now,  as  a  temporary  noeasure,  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  alleviate,  in  a  small  degree, 
those  miseries,  by  securing  to  the  captives  pro^ 
per  and  sufficient  fooch,  and  allowing  them  a 
somewhat  larger  space  than  that  into  which  thqf 
had  hitherto  been  crowded*  What  he  asked  for 
them  was,  in  fact,  scarcely  more  than  permission 
to  have  the  power  of  giving  motion  to  thek 
limbs« 

The  plan  of  the  hopourable  mover  was  hig^iLy 
af^roved  of  by  several  of  the  members,  but  Lord 
Frederic  Campbell  wished  to  postpone  the  dis? 
cussion^  (m  the  ^rowd  that  there  was  tpo  gener^ 
a  warmth  of  feeling  tot  Mn«l  of  the  operation  of 
reason,  and  Mr.  G«6e9{^i)i^i%h  b^  had  p/ror 
mised  not  ta  he  hosttki^  Wm%,Mr^..f!^y^:  words, 
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ominous  note  of  that  opposition  which  he  and  his 
colleague  subsequently  made  to  the  proceeding. 

The  Liverpool  merchants  immediately  took 
the  alarm,  and  determined^  not  only  to  oppose 
the  bill  in  all  its  stages^  but  also  the  principle  (^ 
it;  that  is  to  say,  they  determined  to  contend 
that  tljey  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege of  stifling  and  pressing  to  death  the  slaves 
virhom  they  were  transporting.  They  petitioned  the 
House,  and  were  allowed  to  employ  counsel.and 
bring  forward  evidence,  in  suppcM't  of  their  claim. 
The  witnesses  maintained  that  no  change  was  ne- 
cessary, seeing  that  every  thing  that  was  possible 
was  done  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  slaVfes, 
who  had  plenty  of  room,  plenty  of  air,  and  plenty 
of  provisions,  who  amused  themselves  with  danc- 
ing on  the  di^ck,  and  were  scarcely  diminished  in 
their  numbers  by  disease,  during  the  whole  of 
the  voyage.  The  ships  were,  they  affirmed^  ex- 
pressly built  for  the  purpose,  with  convemences 
superior  to  those  of  other  vessels.  To  sum  up 
all,  they  said,  that  the  middle  passage  ^^  was  one 
of  the  happiest  periods  of  a  negro's  life."  As  a 
make- weight,  however,  to  this  story,  they  added, 
that  the  trade  would  be  utterly  ruined,  if  the 
merchants  were  compelled  to  take  less  dian  two 
full-sized  or  three  smaller  Africans  to  a  ton. 

Unfortunately  for  them,  Mr.  Pitt  had  pre- 
viously Caused  a  strict  enquiry  to  be  made  into 
the  dimensions  of  this  slave  i^ips^  and  die  mode 
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of  their  construction.    From  the  witnesses  them- 
selves, too,  when  they  came  to  be  cross-exai^med, 
the  truth  was,  though  with  difficulty,  extracted. 
It  was  found  that  no  slave  had  more  than  five 
feet  six  inches  ih  length  and  sixteen  in  breadth 
to  lie  on ;  that,  between  the  floor  and  the  cdlii^ 
another  tier  of  slaves  was  stowed  upon  a  S(M:t  of 
shelves ;  that  the  whole  space  from  the  floor  to 
the  ceiling  was  never  more  than  five  feet  eight 
inches,  sometimes  only  four  feet;,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  th6  vessels  were  not  built  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  that  the  men  were  chained,  two  and  two^ 
by  their  hands  and  feet,  and  also  by  ring-bolts, 
which  were  fastened  to  the  deck ;  that  each  per- 
son had  daily  but  a  pint  of  water,  and  two  meals 
of  yams  or  horse-beans ;  that  the  dancing,  which 
had  been  so  poetically  described,  conabted  of 
jumping  in  their  irons  for  exercise,  and  that  tl^y 
were  whipped  when  they  refused  to  do  it ;  that 
they  were  usually  below  deck  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  in  rainy  wea- 
ther could  not  come  up  for  two  or  three  days 
together;  that  in  this  Btate  they  were  scarcely 
able  to  breathe,  and  some  died  of  suffocation ; 
that  the  mortality,  on  an  average^  was  ten  in  the 
hundred,  from  the  period  of  taking  the  slaves  on 
board  to  that  of  landing  thbfm  in  the  West  Indies ; 
and,  lastly^  that  the  mortality  among  tlie  crew!s, 
though  not  equal  to  tiiat  among  the  toegroe^iiirds 
so  enormous  as  to  prove  that  die  trldo^  ^wtedtfl 
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of  beifig,  as  bad  been  pleaded,  a  oursery  of  sea- 
men, waS|  in  reality  a  grave.  It  was  proved,  on 
the  reluctant  testimony  of  Mr.  DakeU,  that,  in 
one  voyage,  he  had  lost  more  than  a  third  of  his 
men,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  his  slaves.  It 
was  also  inccmtrovertibly  proved,  that  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  trade  could  not  be  carried  on  unless 
tiiree  blacks  weie  allowed  to  a  ton,  was  a  daring 
falsehood ;  as  a  majority  of  the  vessels,  crowded 
as  they  were,  carried  a  number  one-tenth  less 
than  that  whidi  it  was  now  affirmed  must  be 
granted,  in  order  to  prevent  the  traffic  from  be- 
coming a  ruinous  one.  to  those  who  were  engaged 
in  it. 

When  die  blanks  .in  the  bill  were  filling  up, 
on  the  SOth  of  Jime,  Mr.  PitI  moved  that  the 
act  should  have  a  retrospective  operation,  to 
commence  from  the  tenth.  This  was  violently 
o{^sed  jby  the  members  for  Liverpool,  and  by 
Mr.  Brickdale,  but  was  carried.  Sir  William 
Dolben  then  proposed  to  apportion  five  men  to 
every  three  tons,  in  ships  under  a  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  burthen,  and  three  men  to  two  tons  in 
ships  of  a  larger  size.  Tim  also  was  opposed, 
and  gave  occasion  to  a  warm  and  eloquent  de- 
bate, in  vhidi  the  honourable  mover  was  aUy 
supported  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Xogl  Belgrave, 
.Mr;>Beilufoy,.Mr.  Martin  and  Mr^  PitV  Ae 
hfiX0ty43(  whom  commented  iekmeky  on  A^  oti- 
denoe,  imd  gave  a  decisive  opinion  against  Ike 
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trftde.  The  motion  was  carried  by  sixtyrsix 
against  five,  and  the  bill  was  passed  and  sent  up 
to  the  Lords. 

The  opponents  of  the  measure  had  been  dis* 
graced  and  defeated  in  the  Commons^  but  they 
were  neither  abashed  nor  disheartened.  They 
pursued  the  bill  to  the  Lords,,  with  more  iiv 
yeteracy  than  ever,  and  they  found  there  a  friend 
yfi/ith  congenial  feelings.  Thek  counsel  and  their 
witnesses  ^ere  again  heard,  but  as  Lord  chan*- 
celldr  Thurlow,  who  was  then  indisposed,  had 
made  known  his  wish  to  be  present  at  the  debate, 
the  committee  was  postponed. 

It  was  hoped)  by  some  persons,  that  his  lord- 
ship would  lend  his  aid  to  the  bill.  But  they 
certainly  did  not  know  him.  A  tyrant  himself, 
his  sympathies  were  not  likely  to  be  roused  in 
behalf  of  slaves^  It  is  painful  to  be  compelled 
to  say  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  business, 
he  acted  widi  the  hard-heartedness  of  a  negro- 
driver,  and  the  chjicanery  of  a  pettaf<^i^  attor- 
ney. His  first  effort  in  the  House,  aft^r  bis 
recovery,  was  to  attack  the  bill  in  a  violeiElt  phi- 
lippic^ the  humanity  and  logic  of  which  were 
worthy  ctf  each  other.  The  bill  was,  he  said, 
full  of  n^iseniie  and  inconsistency  from  be^^nnijo^ 
to  end^  and  at  any  rate,  ou^t  not  to  have  born 
brou^t  forward  this  sessbn,  as  the  introdudiig 
of  it  Wis  a  direct  violation  of  the  faith  of  the 
other  House.     It  was,  he  niahitained,  t»ghfy 
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irnjc^  aftar  die  questkm  had  been  postp^^d 
till   next  year,   that   '^  this  sudden  fit  oi  phi- 
lanthropy) which  was  but  a  few  days  old,  shouM 
be  allowed  to  disturb  the  public  mind,  and  to 
become  the  occasion  of  bringing  men  to  Ae 
metropolis  with  tears  m  their  eyes  and  horror  m 
-thieir  countenances,  to  deprecate  the  ruin  of  thek 
prq)erty,  which  they  had  embarked  on  the  faitii 
of  Parliament/'  With  respect  to  the  trade  itself, 
•the  ground  on  which  he  rested  his  defence  of  it 
was,  that! the  Fraich  had  lately  offered  large 
premiums  to  encourage  it,  and  that,  as  they  were 
a  politic  people,  there  was  reason  to  presume 
4hat,  in  abandoning  it,  we  were  doing  politically 
wrbng*      He  was  seconded  by  the   Duke  bf 
Cbandos  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  the*  fewrmer 
!  of  whom  largely  dealt  forth  predictic^xs  of  insur- 
rections and  masseu;res  in  the  colonies,  while  the 
latter  trembled  t^t  the  idea  of  the  probs^le  nmi 
-of  our  marine,  and  the  consequent  ascendency  of 
-  iFranctt^  irom  die  loss  of  a  traffic  which,  in  spite 
bf  tiie  evidence^  he  persisted  in  considering  as  a 
healthy  nursery  of  seamen.  .    ■  ^ 

Futile  as  <  ware  such  arguments,  or  Datber  as- 
.sertions,  the  hostility  of  Lord  Thurkyw,  was  a 
liormidable  obstacle  to  the  bill.  The  committee 
^aat  no  less  than  fivie  times,  by  iwhich' eight  days 
Aiwi^e  consumed*  J©  orda*  tD^pi^tmct  tbe  dis- 
:ciission,  till  the  close  6£the/sesst6ti  would  render 
a  d^isioQ  impossible,  every  lurt  was  employed. 
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New  petitions  were  presented ;  leave  was  asked 
for  counsel  again  to  be  heard ;  letters  were  read 
from  Jamaica,  stating  the  mutinous  disposition 
of  the  slaves ;  and  additional  embarrassing  clauses 
were  proposed,  some  of  which  were  with  difficulty 
negatived,  while  others  were  adopted.  The  bill, 
however,  was  at  length  passed  by  a  majority  of 
seventeen  to  eleven  votes. 

Though  the  bill  had  passed,  the  struggle  was 
not  yet  at  an  end.  On  its  being  sent  down  to 
the  Commons,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  it  was 
found  to  have  been  made  a  money  bill,  by  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  giving  bounties ;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  thrown  out,  and  another  immediately 
introduced.  Under  pretence  that  this  second 
bill  w6s  a  new  one,  an  attempt  was  made  to  de- 
lay its  progress,  by  obtaining  the  hearing  of 
counsel ;  but  this  attempt  was  defeated,  and  the 
bill  was  rapidly  forwarded  through  its  regular 
stages.  It  was  returned  to  the  upper  house,  was 
again  opposed  there,  and  so  many  objections 
were  started  to  some  of  the  clauses,  that  its 
'friends  resolved  to  re-mould  it,  and  hasten  it  a 
third  time  through  the  Commons.  This  latter 
step  was  accordingly  taken,  and  the  bill,  thus 
amended,  was  once  more  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  in  which  it  was  received  on  the  tenth 
of  July.  It  was  opposed,  and  petitioned  against, 
as  before.  Among  the  petitions,  as  if  its  ene- 
mies were  anxious  to  be  ridiculous  as  well  as 
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hateful,  was  one  from  Mr.  Miles  Peter  Andrews, 
well  known  as  a  manufacturer  of  gunpowder,  and 
of  fashionable  prologues.  He  complained  that, 
if  the  bill  became  a  law,  it  would  injure  the  sale 
of  his  gunpowder,  and  be  pleaded  that  he  had 
rendered  great  services  to  the  government  during 
the  last  war,  by  his  provision  of  that  article.  In 
aid  of  the  petitions,  Lord  Thurlow  now  made  a 
last  effort.  Knowing  that  on  the  morrow  the 
session  would  terminate,  he  moved  certain 
amendments^  the  adoption  of  which  would  hare 
rendered  it  necessary  that  the  bill  should  go 
back  to  tlie  Commons,  in  which  case  it  must  be 
lost,  as  there  would  be  no  time  for  its  re-considera- 
tion. Aware  of  the  lord-chancellor*s  design,  Earl 
Stanhope  urgently  called  upon  the  peers  to  come 
to  an  immediate  decision,  and  in  order  to  bring 
the  point  to  issue,  he  moved  on  the  first  amend- 
ment a  negative,  which  was  fortunately  carried. 
The  rest  of  the  amendments  were  disposed  of  in 
the  same  way,  and  the  bill  was  passed.  It  re- 
ceived the  royal  sanction  on  the  following  day, 
on  which  day  the  session  was  terminated.  Earl 
Stanhope,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Marquis 
Townshend,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  the  Bidiop 
of  London  were  among  the  warmest  friends  of 
the  bill  during  this  arduous  contest 
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CHAPTER  II. 

JExertians  of  both  parties  ta  prepare  for  the  contests — 
The  committee  of  privy  council  completes  its  enquiry 
into  the  trade. — Twelve  propositions  mmed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr*  Wilberforce. — Evidence 
examined  before  the  House. — The  question  postponed 
till  the  next  year. — Second  postponement  of  it. — 
Motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade  rejected  by  a 
considerable  majority. — The  motion  broughtforward 
again. — Gradual  abolition  voted. — Motions  f&r 
abolishing  the  foreign  sUwe  trade  negatwed.r'-^ 
Various  proceedings  on  the  stibject  from  J794  to 
1805. — Foreign  slave  trade  abolished. — The  aboli- 
tion is,  in  the  year  1807,  at  length  carried  in  both 
houses,  and  the  bill  receives  the  royal  sanction. 


Both  parties  now  began  to  exert  themselvesi 
with  more  than  common  activity,  in  preparing 
for  the  approaching  struggle.  The  friends  of 
the  trade  wrote  and  published  in  its  behalf,  spread 
the  most  sinister  reports,  dwelt  pathetically  or 
indignantly  on  the  iiyury  done  to  their  charac- 
ters^ and  the  probable  ruin  which  awaited  them^ 
collected  together  every  witness  whom  they  could 
influence  in  their  favour^  and  especially  endea- 
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voured  to  draw  over  to  their  side  the  members 
of  the  legislature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
mittee for  bringing  about  the  abolition  of  the 
traffic  was  unremitting  in  its  efforts.  It  kept  up 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  all  parts  of 
£ngland,  and  also  widi  France  and  America; 
and  it  even  strove  to  excite  for  the  Africans  the 
pity  of  foreign  sovereigns.  From  the  king  of 
Sweden,  the  highly  gifted  Gustavus  the  Third, 
it  received  assurances  of  his  friendly  wishes.  It 
had  already  circulated  no  less  than  20,526  re- 
.  ports,  accounts  of  debates  in  parliament,  and 
other  small  papers,  and  51,432  pamphlets  tuid 
books ;  and  it,  henceforth,  continued,  on  a  still 
larger  scale,  the  circulation  of  these  works,  and 
added  to  the  list  many  new  productions,  among 
which  was  an  Essay,  by  Mr.  Clarkson,  on  the 
impolicy  of  the  slave  trade,  and  a  series  of  a 
hundred  and  forty-five  questions  on  the  subject 
of  the  trade,  which  series  was  intended  to  be 
sent  in  franks  to  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom. 

Well  knowing  that  there  was  an  almost  insu- 
perable difficulty  in  procuring  evidence,  where 
interest  and  fear  opposed  the  giving  of  it,  the 
planters  and  traders  loudly  called  upon  their  ad- 
^  versaries  for  proof.     Some  witnesses  the  com- 

mittee had  obtained,  but  not  in  number  equal  to 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  question ;  and  it 
was  convinced  that  the  public  would  expect  it 
not  to  shrink  from  accepting  the  challenge  which 
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had  been  thrown  out  to  it  with  such  seeming 
lK>ldiiess.  In  this  emergency  it  was  debated, 
whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  send  out  per*- 
sons  to  Africa  and  to  the  West  Indies^  to  gather 
the  necessary  information.  This  plan  was,  how- 
ever, rejected,  for  several  reasons,  both  moral 
and  prudential.  It  was  then  resolved,  that  Mr. 
Clarkson  should  be  requested  to  travel  to  dif-* 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  search  of  living 
testimony.  With  this  request  he  readily  com- 
plied. In  the  course  of  his  journey  he  travelled 
sixteen  hundred  miles,  and  converged  with  forty- 
seven  persons,  who  were  capable  of  ^vii^  satis^ 
factory  evidence,  of  whom,  however,  he  could 
prevail  on  no  more  than  nine  to  come  forward 
and  be  examined.  The  rest,  though  they  wished 
well  to  the  cause,  had  not  the  courage  to  support 
it  in  an  open  and  manly  manner.  In  addition 
to  these  witnesses,  the  committee  and  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  had  discovered  three  or  four  others  ,•  so 
that  there  was  now  no  lack  of  that  oral  testimony 
which  their  enemies  demanded. 

At  length  the  committee  of  privy  council  re- 
sumed its  inquiry  into  the  subject.  Its  labours 
were,  however,  repeatedly  interrupted  by  the  ill- 
ness of  his  majesty ;  so  that,  at  a  late  period, 
not  more  than  four  or  five  of  their  witnesses  had 
been  brought  forward  by  those  who  pleaded  for 
the  aboUtion  of  the  trade.  There  were  now 
eighteen  ready  to  appear  on  this  side ;  the  series 
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of  qu^tiobS)  which  had  been  widely  drculated, 
having  called  forth  several,  who  were  willing  tfr 
lend  their  aid.  But,  when  February  was  far 
advanced,  the  enemies  of  the  traffic  were  alarmed 
by  intelligence,  that  the  lords  of  the  council 
were  on  the  pdint  of  preparing  their  report. 
Immediate  application  was  made  to  the  Lords,  to 
hear  the  remaining  witnesses.  Equitable  as  this 
request  was,  it  could  not  be  granted.  Leave  was 
first  given  to  produce  eight  persons,  but  this  per- 
mission was  subsequently  restricted  to  the  number 
of  three.  The  last  of  these  three  was  just  quitting 
the  council-chamber,  when  it  was  entered  by  a 
Mr.  Arnold,  who  had  recently  returned  from 
Africa,  and  whose  evidence  was  of  the  utmost 
importance ;  he  having  carefully  noted  down  on 
the  spot,  every  fact  which  had  come  within  his 
knowledge.  By  dint  of  hard  pleading,  Mr. 
Clarkson  procured  a  hearing  for  this  gentleman. 
Having  taken  down  his  deposition,  the  com- 
mittee closed  its  investigation;  leaving  sixteen 
of  the  witnesses  on  this  side  unexamined^  while, 
en  the  other,  not  a  single  individual  was  left  un- 
heard. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  moved  that,  in  pursuance  of  its  resolution 
of  the  last  session,  the  house  should  resolve  itself, 
on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
mto  consideration  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade. 
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The  report  of  the  privy  council,  which  formed  a 
large  folio  volume,  not,  however,  being  ready  in 
time  fcH*  the  members  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  its  contents,  the  question  was 
afterwards  postponed  till  the  twelfth  of  May. 

No  sooner  was  the  day  appointed  for  the 
debate,  than  the  country  rang  with  the  clamours 
of  the  merchants  and  traders.  The  first  thing 
done  by  them  was  to  call  public  meetings,  at 
which  the  most  violent  language  was  used,  and 
the  most  violent  propositions  were  adopted.  It 
was  even  intimated,  by  these  decorous  gentle- 
men, that  the  colonies  could  do  without  the  help 
of  the  mother  country,  and  threats  were  idly 
thrown  out,  to  intimidate  the  government.  This 
puny  rage  cannot  fail  to  remind  us  of  what  a 
French  statesman  is  said  ta  have  sneeringly  re* 
marked,  with  respect  to  the  disturbances  which 
took  place  at  Geneva,  that  they  were  like  a  tem-> 
pest  in  a  wash-hand  bason. 

As,  however,  this  haughty  tone  was  not  likely 
to  excite  a  strong  interest  in  their  behalf,  they 
prudently  adopted  a  less  offensive  one  in  their 
appeals  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the 
papers ;  a  medium  of  which  they  availed  them- 
selves to  the  fullest  extent.  They  maintained 
that  the  negroes  were  but  a  step  removed  from 
the  brutes,  and  that  it  was  an  act  of  kindness  to 
take  them  from  Africa;  that  the  real  object  of 
the  abolitionists   was  emancipation;    that  the 
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slaves  must  starve  if  emancipated ;    that   ti)d 
slaves  would  also  rebels  and  murder  their  mas- 
ters, or  reduce  them  to  poverty;  that,  if  the 
islands  were  to  be  ruined,  this  country  too  would 
be  ruined,  seeing  that  half  of  its  revenue  would 
be  annihilated,  and  its   naval  strength  be^  de« 
cayed;  that  the  planters  ought  undoubtedly  to 
be  compensated  for  their  losses,  and  that  the 
compensation  could  not  be  less  than  eighty  or  a 
hundred  millions ;  and,  lastly,  that,  as  the  plan- 
ters had  already  made  wise  and  beneficent  laws 
tp  protect  the  slaves  in  the  colonies,  all  that  was 
wanted,  or  could  with  any  justice  be  asked,  was 
that  the  trade  should  be  regulated  in  as  wise 
and  beneficent  a  manner.      These  assertions, 
though  they  had  little  of  novelty  in  them,  and 
had  been  a  hundred  times  refuted,  had  a  preju- 
dicial effect  upon  the  minds  of  some  people,  and 
especially  some  of  the  members  of  parliament 
A  few  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the  Idoed- 
shed  which  it  was  predicted  would  be  occasion- 
ed, but  the  majority  were  much  more  terrified  at 
the  idea  of  the  enormous  sum  which  must  be 
drawn  from  the  purse  of  the  nation  to  indemnify 
the  planters  for  their  imaginary  losses* 

When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  the  tweMtb 
of  May,  1789,  Mr.  Wilberforce  introduced  the 
subject  to  the  house,  in  an  eloquent  pad  elaborate 
speech.  Having  recommendi^  a  fair  and*  calm 
disqussion,  and  declared  that  the  uK^oa  which 
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tie  had  to  ofi^er  bad  nothing  to  do  with  party, 
and  was  as  re^onciieiafole  to  political  expediency 
aa  to  national  humanity,  he  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe forcibly  the  base  and  dedtrufctiVe  arte 
which  were  employed  to  procure  slavfes  in  Africa, 
and  he  contended  that  African  wars  were  carried 
on  almost  sotely  for  the  purpose  of  making  cap- 
tives to  sett  to  the  traders,  and  that  the  nattural 
tonsequenceof  sUch  inhuman  proceedings  was  to 
degrade  and  barbarize  the  African  charact^* 
The  mode  of  transporting  the  slaves  to  the  Weft 
Indies  was  the  next  point  to  which  he  called  tibe 
ftttehtkm  of  his  hearers:  and  here  he  drew  a 
striking  pictore  of  the  multiplied  and  dreadM 
sufferings  which  were  endured  by  the  victims 
who  were  confined  on  board  of  the  slate  ships ; 
asd  he,  at  the  same  time,  animadverted,  in  a 
temperate  but  firm  manner,  on  the  deceptions 
account  which  had  been  given  of  the  middle 
passage,  by  Mr.  Norris  and  others.  Death  was, 
he  said,  a  witness  which  could  not  deceive  th^m, 
and  :the  proportion  of  deaths  would  not  oniy 
ccbl^rm,  but,  if  possible,  aggravate  their  wispi* 
cions  of  tbei  misery  of  the  transit.  Out  of  evwry 
lot  of  one  hundred  slaves,  seventeen  died  in  nine 
weeks,  and  not  more  than  fifty  ultimately  sur- 
vived, to  add  to  the  stock  of  effective  labourers 
in  our  islands.  This  solitary  fact  contohied  in 
itself  a  volume  of  pri3of. ;  ' ' 

'^  Having,"  he  saki,  '^  advanced  thus  far  in 

Y^L.  IV.  A  A 
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bis  inT^tigfttion,  he  felt  die  ivickedness  of  die 
slave  trade  to  be  so  enormous^  so  terrible,  and  so 
irremediable,  that  he  could  stop  at  no  alternative 
short  of  its  abolition.  A  trade  founded  on  ini- 
quity, and  carried  on  with  such  circumstances  of 
horror,  must  be  abolished,  let  the  policy  <^  it  be 
what  it  mi^t ;  wad  he  had  from  this  time  de- 
termined, whatever  were  the  conaeqiwices,  that 
he  would  never  rest  till  he  had  effected  that  abo- 
lition. His  midd  had,  indeed,  been  harassed  by  the 
objections  of  the  West-India  pktnters,  who  had 
asserted,  that  the  rum  of  their  property  must  be 
jthe  result  of  such  a  measure.  He  could  not  help^ 
bowever,  distrusting  their  arguments.  He  could 
not  believe  that  the  Almighty  Being,  who  had 
forbidden  the  practice  of  rapine  and  bloodshed, 
had  made  rapine  and  bloodshed  necessary  to  any 
part  of  his  universe.  He  felt  a  confidence  m 
this  persuasion,  and  took  the  resolution  to  act 
up<m  it  Light  indeed  soon  broke  in  upon  bin. 
The  suspicion  of  his  mind  was  every  day  coo^ 
firmed  by  increasing  information,  and  the  en-* 
dence  which  he  had  now  to  offisr  upon  the  point 
was  decisive  and  complete.  The  principle  upon 
which  he  founded  the  necessity  of  the  abolition 
was  not  policy,  but  justice :  but,  though  justice 
was  the  principle  of  the  measure,  yet  he  trusted 
that  he  should  distinctly  prove  it  to  be  recon- 
cileable  with  our  truest  political  interest" 

Proceeding  to  tte  proof  of  what  he  had  thus 
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i^sisitM,  be  urged  tiiat  the  number  of  sl&yes  in 
tfa^  West  Indies  might  be  kept  up,  widiout  the 
intrbduction  of  recruits  from  Africa.  He  pointed 
out  the  causes  from  which  the  present  mortality 
arose,  and  the  means  of  removing  them ;  be 
shewed  that  the  stoppage  of  importation  would 
compel  a  better  treatment  of  the  slaves;  and  be 
adduced  instances  in  which  the  deaths  among  the 
tiegroes  were  more  than  balanced  by  the  births. 
With  respect  to  the  clamour  which  had  been 
raised  by  the  merchants  of  Liverpool^  as  to  Uie 
ruin  which  would  be  brought  upon  the  towti  1^ 
the  measure  now  before  the  House^  he  clearly 
demonstrated  that  it  was  unsanctioned  by  rea* 
son.  The  slave  merchants  had^  he  said,  asserted 
that  the  trade  was  a  losing  one  with  two  slaves  to 
a  ton,  yet  they  carried  it  on  with  three  slftves  to 
five  tons ;  and  they  talked  as  if  the  commercial 
property  of  Liverpool  were  wholly  dependent  on 
the  traffic,  though  it  was  well  known  that  the 
export  tonnage  of  the  place  was  170,000  tons,  of 
which  only  thirteen  thousand  were  employed  in 
the  traffic. 

Turning  next  to  the  objections  which  had 
beei%made  to  the  abolition,  on  the  ground  of  its 
^  being  likely  to  injure  our  navy,  by  lessening  the 
Supply  of  seamen,  and  to  increase  in  a  simikir 
proportion  the  resources  of  the  French,  who 
would  hot  fail  to  take  up  the  traffic  when  yte 
abandohisd  %  he  replied  that,  instead  of  the 
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trade  being  beneficial,  it  was  injurious  to  our 
maritime  interest,  as  it  desUx^ed  more  than  onq- 
third  of  tlie  seanien  engag^  in  it,  and  that» 
therefore,  it  M^as  not  probable  that  the  French 
would  be  eager  to  embark  in  a  speculation  af 
such  an  unprofitable  nature :  he  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  opinion,  that  they  would  cordially  j<Mn 
with  U8,  in  putting  an  end  to.  the  traffic. 

Having  reminded  his  heiarers  that  Africa  was 
competent  to  afford  commercial  advantages  of  a 
better  kind,  and  having  exposed:  the  futility  of 
the  idea  that,  in  the  present  instance,  regulatibn 
alone  was  practicable,  and  would  beJound  to  be 
sufficient,  Mr.  Wilberforce  closed  an  admirable 
speech,  of  three  hours  and  a  half  in  length,  l^  lay- 
ing before  the  House  twelve  propositions,  drawn 
irotn  the  evidence  and  the  documents  which  were 
contained  in  the  voluminous  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  privy  council. 

It  was  natural  that  the  representatives  of  Li- 
verpool, Lord  Penrhyn  and  Mr.  Gascoyne,  the 
former  being  also  a  planter,  should  be  the  first  to 
stand  forward  in  opposition  to  Mr.  WilberfcHW. 
They  did  not,  however,  epter  upon  any  discus- 
sion of  the  subject.  They  both  accused  hyn  of 
being  so  erroneous  in  his  statements  that  no  re- 
liance ought  to  be  placed  upon  them ;  and,  while 
Mr.  Gascoyne  pleaded  that  his  constituents  had^ 
already  sustained  a  loss  by  the  Middle  Passage 
Bill^  and,  if  the  trade  were  aholidied,  would  have 
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ho  opening  left  for  the  employing  of  their  capi* 
talsi  his  lordship  enlarged  upon  the  ruin  and 
misery  which  would  follow  the  subversion  of  the 
traffic,  and  claimed  a  full  compensation  to  be 
given  to  the  planters,  the  amount  of  which  com^ 
pensation  he  estimated  at  seventy  millions.  A 
vote,  pledging  the  House  to  the  payment  of  that 
sum,  he  considered  as  being  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

The  same  side  was  taken    by  Aldermen 
Newnham,    Sawbridge  and  Watson,    by   Mr. 
Dempster,  and,  but  with  &r  less  vehemence,  by 
Sir  William  Young.    The  aldermen  protested 
that  the  abolition  of  the  trade  would  render  the 
city  of  London  a  scene  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin, 
and  exhorted  the  members  to  take  care  that,  in 
'giving  way  to  the  goodness  of  their,  hearts,  they 
'did  not  contribute  to  the  downfal  of  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  their  country.      Mr.  Demp- 
ster  joined  in  the  cry  for  indemnifying  the  planters. 
Though  the  evidence  relative  to  the  mortality  of 
the  seamen  was  upon  the  table  before  his  eyes, 
he  persisted  in  believing  the  trade  to  be  a  nursery 
of  sailors ;  and,  though  he  confessed  that  sug^r 
could  be  more  cheaply  raised  by  free-men  than  by 
bond-men,  he  declared  in  favour  of  the  existii^ 
'  system,  bedause  neither  he  nor  any  person  had  a 
right  to  fcH-ce  a  system  upon  others.  SirWiUiam 
Young  was  not  averse  from  the  measure,  pro- 
ndtd  tiiat  it  could  be  accomfdished  without 
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injury,  and  he  wished  the  subject  to  be  discussed  ^ 
but  he  feared  that,  by  «  total  abolition  of  th^ 
trade,  the  colonies  would  suffer  greatly,  and  t^t 
it  would  even  be  prejudicial  to  the  slayes  tbeuw 
selves,  who  would  be  smuggled  into  the  islajads 
by  vessels  worse  calculated  for  their  acconimo(to«- 
tion  Aan  those  which  were  now  in  use. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  was  supported  by  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  GrenviUe,  Mr.  Martia^ 
and  Mr.  W.  Smith.    Though  labouring  under 
indisposition,  Mr.  Burke  displayed,  on  this  oc- 
casion, all  his  wonted  vigour  and  eloquepce. 
He  spoke  of  the  trade  in  terms  of  abjiorrenoi, 
uid  regretted  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  hpd  not 
brought  the  question  to  a  decision  at  once,  in- 
stead of  bringing  forward  a  series  of  abstract 
propositions.      Such   propositions  he  disliked. 
They  were  seldom  necessary,  and  often  occasion- 
^  much  embarrassment  and  delay.    TherjB  was, 
besides,  no  occasion  whatever  to  assign  detsdled 
reasons  for  a  vote,  which  Nature  herself  dictated, 
and  Religion  commanded.     At  the  sapoe  time, 
he  warned  his  auditors  to  make  up  their  minds 
to  the  consequences  which  might  arise  from  the 
abolition,  and  manfully  to  determine  to  pay  the 
price  of  their  virtue.     Should  they  see  other  na- 
tions taking  up  the  trade,  let  them  not,  he  sai(|, 
repent  of  that  virtue,  and  disgrace  themselves  in 
thfl  eyes  of  the  world  by  returning,  with  a  shame- 
less «rdour,  to  the  practices  whicb  they  t^ 
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^fA^amly  renounced.  If  they  could  vescive  to  be 
flrm  in  their  purpose,  he  wished  to  see  them  un* 
henitatingly  do  away  a  commerce,  which,  whik 
it  was  productive  of  misery  not  to  be  described, 
most  of  all  hardened  the  heart,  aqd  vitiated  the 
human  character.  Believing  that  no  injury  would 
be  sustained  by,  but  rather  a  benefit  conferred  on, 
^  planters,  be  laughed  to  scorn  the  claim  of  a 
compensation,  and  he  treated  with  as  little  cete^ 
mony  the  doctrine  that  merchants  could  find  any 
difficulty  in  turning  then*  capitals  into  a  ready 
and  profitable  channel.  In  conclusioD,  he  en- 
treated the  House  not  to  be  led  astray,  by  any 
ddnsive  pictures  of  the  happiness  which  the 
slaves  enjoyed.  The  momentary  glee  which 
tibose  unhappy  beings  displayed  in  their  spprts, 
did  by  no  means  disprove  their  low  and  abject 
state.  ^  Nothing  makes,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  ^*  a 
happy  slave  but  a  degraded  man.  In  proportion 
as  the  mind  grows  callous,  and  all  sense  of  manly 
pride  is  lost,  the  slave  feels  comfort  In  fact,  be 
is  no  longer  a  man.  Were  I  asked  to  define  a 
man,  I  would  say,  with  Shakspeare, 

"  Man  is  a  being  holding  large  ditoonncy 
Looking  before  and  after.** 

JB[ut  a  slave  is  incapable  of  looking  before  and 
n&ev.  He  has  i^  motive  to  do  it.  He  is  a 
mere  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  oth^, 
to  be  used  at  their  diftu^on.    Thoni^  living, 
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he  is  detd  as  to  nil  voluntary  ogeiicy.  Tfaoi]^ 
moviog  aoiidat  the  creation  with  an  ere<ct  fpm), 
and  ivith  the  shape. and  semblance  of  a  hiwan 
b^ng,  he  is  a  nullity  as  a  man." 

With  respect  to  the  propositions,  Mr.  Pitt 
differed  from  Mr.  Burke.    He  thought  that  Mr. 
Wilberforce  had  chosen  the  only  way  by  which 
it  could  be  rendered  obvious  to  the  ^orld  that  the 
House  was  warranted,  w  every  ground  of  reason 
and  of  fact,  in  coming  to  that  vote  which  he 
trusted  would  be  the  end  of  their  proceedings. 
With  respect  to  the  trade>  he  expressed,  in  the 
most  forcible  manner,  his  opinion,  formed,  he 
said,  after  a  deliberate,  minute,  and  anxious  in- 
vestigation, that  no  argument,  compatible  with  a 
respect  for  justice,  could  be  assigned  to  warraat 
its  continuance.    That  foreign  powers   would 
clandestinely  supply  our  islands  with  slaves  he 
'^tdid  not  fear ;  for  he  trusted  that  Great  Britain 
had  resources  and  dignity  enough  to  protect  her 
colonies,  and  prevent  any  infringement  of  her 
laws.     But  he  did  not  believe  that  those  powers 
^would  act  as  it  had  been  supposed  they  would. 
He  rather  trusted  that  they  would  be  inclined  to 
go  hand^in  hand  with  this  country,  or  to  follow 
her  example.    If  we  were  disposed  to  set  about 
this  glorious  work  in  good  earnest,  they  might 
be  invited  to  concur  with  us,  by  a  negociation  to 
be  immediately  (^pened  for  that  purpose.    As  to 
the  claim  of  compensaticm  to  the  [daiitan  mi 
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smidumts,  for  the  loss  to  whkh  it  was  unaghied 
they  would  be  subjected,  he  denied  that  it  was 
an  equitable  one,  and  he  unequivocally  declared, 
that  he  could  by  no  means  be  induced  to  acqui- 
esce in  any  measure  of  that  kind. 

With  no  less  energy  and  eloquence  than  the 
two  great  orators  who  had  preceded  him,  Mr. 
Eox  expressed  his  hatred  of  the  trade.  Refer* 
ring  to  what  Sir  William  Young  had  said,  be 
forcibly  remarked,  that  he  could  not  admit  it  to  be 
true  that  a  clandestine  traffic  in  slaves  was  worse 
than  a  legal  one.  ^'  It  ought,"  he  said,  ^'  to  be 
clandestine,  if  it  existed  at  all.  A  trade  in  human 
flesh  and  sinews  was  so  scandalous,  that  it  oi^t 
not  to  be  openly  carried  on  by  any  governm«it  ^ 
whatever,  and  much  less  by  that  of  a  christiaii 
country.  With  regard  to  the  regulation  of  it,  he 
knew  of  no  such  thing  as  a  regulation  of  robbery 
and  murder.  There  was  no  medium.  Hie 
legislature  must  either  abolish  it,  or  plead  guilty 
of  all  the  wickedness  which  hltd  been  shown  to 
attend  it." 

The  propositions  were  ordered  to  remain 
.  upon  the  table,  and  a  day,  distant  enough  to  albw 
all  parties  time  to  prepare,  was  appointed  for  the 
discussion. 

The  friends  of  the  trade  had  not  foreseen  ibe 
existence  of  so  generally  hostile  a  feeling  itgainst 
them  in  the  House  of  Commons^  and  th^  were, 
Ihereftnnei  much  surprised  and  alarmed  by  it 
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Hamg  poured  in  such  a  numbor  of  witnesses,  to 
be  examined  before  the  privy  council;  tb^  had 
rdied  upon  the  balance  <^  evidence  being  d^ 
dsirely  in  tb^  favour.  Being  disappoiiMed, 
however,  in  this  expectation,  they  resolved  to 
turn  round  upon  the  mass  of  evidence,  and  to 
attack  it  as  being  unworthy  of  credit  Accord- 
in^y,  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  Mr.  Wilberfcnxe 
having  moved  the  order  of  the  day,  for  the 
House  to  go  into  a  committee  on  the  report  of 
the  privy  coundl,  they  began  to  act  upon  their 
new  plan  of  operations. 

The  debate  which  took  place  on  this  occa^ 
aon  was  one  of  the  most  warm,  and  even  tumul 
twms,  that  ever  occurred  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mcrns.  As  a  prelude  to  it,  petitions  from  plant»r9, 
sienchants,  manufacturers,  mortgagees,  ami  otiier 
persons,  w^re  presaited  by  the  members  who 
w^e  favourable  to  the  trade.  The  signal  for 
die  commencement  of  the  contest  vras  a  ques- 
tion put  by  Mr*  Alderman  Sawbridge,  who  asked 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  whether  he  meant  to  adduce 
any  othor  evidence,  or  to  admit  the  examina- 
tion of  other  witnesses.  It  was  replied,  by  Mr. 
WiU>erforce,  (hat  the  report  on  the  table  was 
sufficient  for  his  purpose,  and  that  it  was  for  the 
House  to  decide  as  to  the  propriety  of  recriving 
^irthc?  testimony.  The  report  was  immediately 
attacked^  with  the  utmost  bitterness,  by  Alder- 
men Sawbridge,  Newnhaip  and  Watscm,  IaxA 
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Penrbyn  and  Maitland^  Mr.  Gascoyne^  Mr. 
Marftbanii  and  othersi  as  being  full  of  all  ima* 
ginai^e  kinds  of  demerit.  It  was^  they  said^  in- 
sufficient,  defective,  contradictory ;  the  evidence 
was  eje-parte^  it  was  n^anqfactured  by  the  minis* 
ters^it  was  founded  chiefly  on  hearsay,  it  was  fooT 
tbe  greater  part  false,  and  it  had  undergone  no 
cros$  examination ;  to  which,  doubtless  as  a  proof 
of  their  hatred  of  any  thing  arbitrary,  they  add^d, 
tliat  it  was  unconstitutional,  and  that,  if  it  were 
admitted,  the  House  would  establish  a  dai^erous 
precedent,  and  abandon  their  rights* 

The  report  was  strenuously  defended  by  Mr. 
Courtepay,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  but  especially 
by  (he  latter.  It  could  not,  they  said,  he^x-parte, 
becaiise  it  contained  evidence  on  both  sides,  and 
even  supposing  it  to  be  really  contradictory,  that 
very  circumstance  was  a  proof  of  its  impartiality. 
If  it  were  weak  and  imperfect  so  much  the  bet- 
ter for  its  enemies.  It  was,  however,  not  a  little 
extraordinary,  that,  when  Mr.  Wilberforce  was 
content  to  rest  his  case  on  this  weak  production, 
its  antagonists  should  be  so  urgent  for  him  to 
stand  upon  stronger  ground.  That  to  receive 
the  repoft  would  be  unconstitutional,  was  peremp- 
torily denied.  It  would  be  so,  indeed^  if  the 
Hquse  had  previously  resolved  to  receive  no  evi- 
d^ce  but  from  the  privy  council.  What  reason 
CK^d  t)e  assigned  yvli^  tbl^  were  nevqr  to  recmte 
^||}enc|s  tal&eni  vflmp  it  ^vas  w^t  c#n«ement  to 
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take  it?  What  shackle  was  imposed  upon  the 
HoasQ  by  a  report,  every  tittle  of  the  testimony 
of  which  they  might,  if  they  pleased,  subject  id 
reexamination  ?  Why  had  not  these  objections 
been  urged  before  ?  The  now-censured  document 
bad  lain  five  weeks  upon  the  table,  and  its  faults 
were  not  discovered  till  the  moment  when  the 
House  were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  the  vote. 
The  fact  was,  and  it  was  a  disgraceful  one,  that 
the  whole  of  these  cavils  was  a  trick  to  get  rid  of 
.dutt  which  did  not  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
fiiends  of  the  trade. 

By  those  friends  all  the  old  arguments,  if  so 
they  may  be  called,  were  again  brought  forward. 
Jt  was  affirmed  that  the  Africans,  if  not  led  into 
slavery,  would  be  butchered  at  home,  in  proof  of 
which  a  letter  three- fourths  of  a  century  old  was 
•produced^  and,  if  its  contents  were  true,  it  un- 
doubtedly shewed  that  at  the  period  when  it  was 
written,  die  King  of  Dahomey  was  a  monster  of 
•cruelty.  Mr.  Alderman  Watson  denominated  the 
trade  a  humane  and  merciful  trade.  One  member 
declared  that  the  suppression  of  it  would  ruin 
our  commerce,  aflfect  the  landed  interest  and  the 
fiends,  and  prevent  the  national  debt  from  being 
diminiahed ;  another  predicted  insurrections  in 
our  idands;  a  third  stigmatised  the  proposed 
measure  as  being  hypocritical,  fanatical  and  me-* 
thodistical;  and  a  fourth  abused  Mr.  Ramsay, 
one  of  the  witnesses,  and  affirmed  that  it  would 
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be  an  act  of  swincBing  to  do  away  t!iie  trade, 
without  compensating  those  who  were  to  suffer 
upon  the  occasion.  For  compensation,  indeed, 
qaany  of  the  members  united  their  voices ;  but 
the  futility  of  Jtheir  claim  was  fully  exposed  by 
Mr,  Burke.  Others  intreated  that  only  regula- 
tk>n  might.be  resorted  to^  and  stated  that  the 
merchants  were  willing  to  consent  to  any  thing 
which  might  be  suggested  to  them  of  that  kind ; 
a  statement  the  truth  of  which  was  rendered 
somewhat  more  than  doubtful*  by  the  previous 
and  subsequent  conduct  of  the  tr&ders,  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
Middle  Passage  BiU. 

At  length,  after  a  long,  violent^  and  ipeisomal 
debate,  in  which  thirty  members  bore  apsittj'St 
was  agreed  that  the  friends  oftfaetmcte  should  Hbfe 
permitted  to  bring  counsel  and  evidencs^  tdthe 
bar  of  the  House ;  Mr.  Pitt,  at  the  ssane  time, 
declaring,  that  he  yielded  to  this,  only  on  the 
supposition  that  there  would  be  no  unnecessary 
dday. 

This  permission  was,  in  fiict,  a  trium^  to 
those  by  whom  it  was  obtained.  Nothing  was 
further  from  their  thoughts  than  the  preventing 
of  delay.  In  this  emergency  it  was  their  sole 
object  to  gain  time,  and  they  Jcnewthal:,  while 
they  possessed  the  power  of  sending  witnesses  to 
the  bar  of  the  House,  they  had  the  meand  of 
gaimng  an  indefitiite  portiohi  of  dme.     Titey 
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ft?«iled  themselves  so  well  of  this  means,  that,  by 
the  ninth  of  June,  only  two  witnesses  had  been 
folly  heard,  and  by  the  twenty-third,  the  business 
d  examination  was  scarcely  in  a  more  advanced 
state.  The  call  of  the  House  had  been  fixed  for 
ibe  latter  day,  on  which  day  it  was  intended  to 
bring  the  question  to  a  final  issue.  But  the 
advocates  of  the  trade  having  been  foiled  in  an 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  matter  altogetha*,  now 
pleaded  that  they  had  many  important  witMsses 
to  produce,  whom  it  would  be  an  injustice  to 
them  not  to  hear;  and  they,  therefore,  moved 
that  the  consideration  of  the  subject  should  be 
deferred  till  the  following  session.  As  it  was 
flwnifestly  impossible  to  come  to  a  decision  dur- 
Hig  this  sessicm^  Mr.  Wilberforce  acquiesced  Hi 
the  motion ;  and  thus  the  parti$ans  of  the  traffic 
obtained  a  respite  of  another  year.  Before j 
however,  the  Parliament  was  prorogued,  Sir  Wil-^ 
Ham  Dolben's  Bill  was  renewed,  thoogb  not 
without  having  been  opposed ;  and  some  add^ 
tional  clauses  were  introduced,  to  provide  for  di6 
comfort  of  the  seamen  by  whom  the  navigation 
was  carried  on  between  Afirica  and  our  western 
^c^nies. 

The  members  of  the  committee  for  bringing 
about  the  abolitfen  were  not  disheartened  by  d^ 
temporary  defeat  On  the  contrary,  they  exert- 
ed themselves  with  mofe  vigour  than  ever  tb  hi- 
crease  the  &vourabl#  impressiion  which  had  bten 
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imxiuced  on  the  public  mind.  One  of  the  steps 
wluch  they  took  had  a  wonderful  effect  They 
published  an  engravings  containing  an  accutete 
fdan  and  section  of  a  slave  ship»  in  which  engrav^ 
kig  the  unfortuMte  victims  were  faithfiilly  repto- 
tentody  in  the  crowded  and  immoveable  posture  in 
.which  they  were  always  stowed.  This  print 
q)oke  at  once  to  the  reason  throu|^  the  eye,  and 
convinced  numbers  of  persons  of  this  sufferings 
which  the  slaves  endured  during  the  Middle 
Passage,  which  had  been  delusivdy  described  iB 
mn  Elyskm  period  of  existence.  Wedgewood 
lent  the  aid  of  hb  art,  to  disseminate  thousands 
of  a  cameoy  copied  from  the  seal  of  the  committee^ 
whtdi  bore  a  figure  of  a  supplicating,  fettered 
black,  with  the  motto  of  *^  Am  I  not  a  man  aod 
a  brother?"  and  these  cameos  speedily  bec&oie 
fashionable  amcmg  females  of  every  rank,  as 
bracelets,  and  as  ornaments  to  various  parts  of 
tb^  dress.  The  muse  of  Cowper,  too,  by  a. 
pa^tic  l»llad,  called  the  Negroe's  Complaint^ 
imd  by  other  pieces,  powerfully  contributed  to 
keep  alive  against  the  traffic  that  detestation 
iHiich  was  generally  felt.  On  the  other  hand, 
Hkt  cause  of  humanity  sustained  a  heavy  loss,  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Ramsay,  one  of  its  earliest  and 
most  jealous  supporters,  who  may  be  said  to 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  his  zeal ;  his  health  hav* 
ing  beai  gradually  imd^mined  by  Us  active 
tMrtions,  and  by  the  virulent  and  groundless 
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Attacks  which  were  perpeUially  making  upon  hh 
character,  by  the  pliuiters,  the  slave  mercfaaiilB, 
and  their  mercemiry  adherents. 
'    It  bad  been  objected  that,  were  England  to 
relinquish  the  trade,  no  good  would  arise  fnm 
her  so  doing,  for  that  it  would  be  carried  on  b; 
France.    As  the  French  were  now  engaged  in 
making  reforms,  Mr.  Wilberforce  entertained  an 
idea  that  they  might,  if  properly  applied  to,  be 
prevailed  upon  to  number  the  slave  trade  among 
those  abuses  which  ought  to  be  removed*    If 
they  could  be  so  prevailed  upon,' it  would  destroy 
in  this  country  an  objection  'whMh,  though  it  had 
no  support  from  reason  or 'mk^Iity,  was,  never- 
theless, productive  of  a  sinister  eflfect.   The  com- 
mittee ceocUirediijttiGfpinion  with  Mr.  Wilbe^forc^ 
and  Mr.>Gli|i4bto»w||B^  in  conseqfuence^  requested 
to  lyideiits^&lbe  Iteisk;  df  conferrii^  upon  tl^  sub- 
ject with  the  leading  xxxea  in  the  French  political 
circles.     Mr.  Clarkson  was  six  months  absent 
upon  this  mrssion,  and  his  time  was  fully  occu- 
pied during  the  whole  of  his  absence.     He  had 
repeated  interviews  with  Necker,  La  Fayette^ 
Mirabeau,  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  the 
Abb6  Sieyes,  the  Ahh6  Gregoire,  Brissot,  and 
many  others,  in  all  of  whom  he  excited  a  strciig 
interest  in  favour  of  the  oppressed  AiHcans.  The 
sovereign  himsdf  examined  the  specimens  of 
African  art  and  manufacture^  and  promised  to 
^ve  an  attentive  perusal  to  Mn  Clarksqa'a  Essay 
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on  the  impolicy  of  the  Slave  Trade,  The  in- 
trigues of  the  planters,  and  various  other  circum- 
stances, however,  entirely  frustrated  the  hopes  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce  and  of  the  committee ;  and  Mr, 
Clarlcson,  therefore,  returned  to  £ngland ;  foiled 
indeed  in  the  attainment  of  his  primary  object, 
but  having  added  many  friends  to  the^  cause,  and 
gained,  personally,  the  good-will  of  all  those  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  the  habits  of  familiar  inter" 
course.  On  his  departure  he  was  charged  with  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  by  Mirabeau,  who  made  known 
to  the  British  minister  the  temper  abd  senti* 
ments  of  the  National  Assembly,  stated  what 
numbers  he  could  rely  upon  for  their  votes  on  the 
question,  and  declared  that  he  could  even  reckon  i 
upon  obtaining  a  majority,  provided  that  England 
would  give  an  unequivocal  proof  of  her  intention 
to  abolish  the  trade,  without  which  proof  nothing, 
he  was  of  opinion,  could  be  accomplished.  He 
urged,  also,  that  whatever  was  to  be  done,  must 
be  done  quickly,  as  the  white  planters  were  gain- 
ing an  influence  which  would  become  irresistible, 
if  the.  proposed  measure  were  long  delayed. 

The  session  was  now  begun,  and  the  exami- 
nations were  re-commenced.  Aware  what  was 
the  drift  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  friends  of 
Uie  traffic,  and  that,  if  they  were  allowed  to  act 
upon  their  system,  they  might  prolong  tlie  busi- 
ness for  years,  Mr.  Wilberforce  moved  that  evi- 
doice  should  no  kmger  be  heard  by  the  House  at 

VOL.  ir.  B  B 
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Urfffh  but  ibould  be  referred  to  m  open  ccm- 
fnittee  aboTe  stairsi  which  should  coutiuue.  to  h% 
notmtbstandiug  any  adjoum«i»)t  of  the  House 
itpielf.  The  necessity  of  taJking  such  ^  step  wis 
m^e  obvious  by  the  Act,  that,  ita  the  last  sassioQ, 
twenty-eight  days  had  been  occupied  in  hearing 
only  eleven  witnesses  on  the  side  of  ike  traife* 
Tl»e  motion  of  Mr,  Wilberforce  was,  nevertheless, 
violently  opposed,  but  was  finally  carried,  with- 
out a  division. 

Ever  iqdefi^tigable  in  the  cause,  Mn  Ghui^ 
^^  ag^^  set  fidrth  in  search  of  witnesses.  In 
the  cpi)f se  <>f  a  journey  of  a  thousand  nnles, 
lyhicb  w{|S  perfprn^  in  three  weeks,  be  eoo- 
vepsed  i^ith  seventeen  persons,  three  of  whan 
consented  to  come  befcM'e  the  House.  This  joi^'- 
H^  was  succeeded  by  a  second  aod  a  thiid,  m 
^tufih  be  was  still  more  fortunate ;  to  fi^timony 
Yfhich  be  obtained  bemg  of  the  most  important 
kind,  as  it  incontrovertiUy  establii^ed  the  feruth 
of  all  that  h%d  been  assearted,  respecting  die 
vi^ainous  manner  in  which  the  Uaeks  were  torn 
from  their  native  homea,  to  be  carried  to  the 
coast,  and  there  sold  to  the  deal^^.  His  third 
journey  was  undertaken  solely  to  find  out  one 
^lor^.  of  whom  he  bad  Heard  by  dkonce,  \mt  of 
whose  UAme  w  abode  be  cwld  learn  notiiiag) 
except  that  the  man  was  supposed  to  be  oa  bovtd 
ofopeof  thestuptinoidiiddary.  Tins  oian,  wlio 
prowd  t9  be  thie  gimier  of  tbaMehinapi^  aodii 
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peft6n  df  l^lefDtebed  cbaracten  Mr.  Ciirksm 
WM  \\jtkj  enough  to  discover,  after  having  vistb- 
«il  all  the  port^,  and  boatided^  ih  search  ot  hiA^> 
bo  lesB  than  hiet#een  thfee  and  fbur  hondfed 
ifhips  of  war.  llie  kbour  of  Mr^  Glarkson  was, 
bbwetrer,  Attftply  rewarded,  by  the  a^quiBifiDn  ^ 
this  witnes®^  and  df  five  othert. 

The  i^xamihation  of  the  witnesses  on  th)^  ^idte 
Wf  thi6  tra<le  was  closed  towards  the  latter  ead  «f 
A|>rtl,  and  <M  the  2Sd,  Mr.  Wilberforce  liiovea 
f0t  the  attendance  of  three  witnesses  on  theottiM* 
akJe.  But  here,  though  only  their  own  partis^atift 
bad  been  heard,  Ihb^h  they  hftd  so  loudly  da- 
moated  agaitifst  efjMf/e  evidence,  and  thou^  th«y 
bad  ^xmtrived  to  pat  off  the  question  for  a  #1^ 
yeaf,  tfa<e  friends  of  th^  m&t  had  the  fac6  m  ^ilt 
vHHetti^^lj  upon  tt)^  Housie  for  an  insta&e  d%(^ 
^idn,  and  to  aectise  Mr.  Will^ribrce  of  haviing  fH 
o^r«t/|6etthand^lay.  Thk  gate  rise  t«  nMfiiy 
sev«M  anitiiadvetsi^ns  «]^on  thfeud^,  and  im  MMMii 
ifti^  deb&te.  The  motioA  of  Mr.  Witfeferftmb 
was  at  tength  carried,  and  without  a  divisvol^ 

The  sitrpporters  of  tiie  fi^d«  were,  it  h  Wf&^ 
fbited  ah  thid  p^t,  but  they,  nev^rth^dfti,  #efe 
€ftAUi  suec^sssfiil  in  tiie  attainment  of  one  of  MNfit 
trilsfaeis.  By  their  proctastSMatittg  iy)«asi»tts  tfil^ 
iMtd  cMsuMgd  so  ttitieh  tiitie  as  «^  rend«ir  it  IM^ 
j)tedtyle  for  theit  oppoMJbte  «o  brf»g  «WWllMl; 
during  this  session,  all  the  witnesses  wbA^  VMM 
hMtfle  to  the  mX^t;  AMf,  by  tbl^  Mffttftited 
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misrepresentations^  which  were  seconded  by-  a 
strong  personal  canvass,  they  had  raised  a  preju- 
dice in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Commons'  House.  They  had,  indeed,  conjured 
up,  with  wonderful  eflfect,  the  shadowy  forms  of 
insurrection,  massacre,  ruin,  and,  above  all,  of 
compensation  in  the  shape  of  eighty  millions 
sterling.  This  last  spectre  could  not  fail  of  af- 
frighting those  who  were  of  opinion,  that  mon^ 
ought  to  be  saved,  in  preference  to  honour.  Aldn 
to  this  degrading  sentiment,  and  perhaps  even  less 
pardonable,  as  it  joined  insolence  to  baseness,  was 
an  objection,  which  was  started  by  some  persons^ 
that  the  evidence  against  the  trade  was  not  of 
equal  weight  with  the  evidence  for  the  trade,  be- 
cause the  former  was  chiefly  given  by  poor  men, 
and  the  latter  by  rich :  an  objection  which  ought 
to  be  recorded,  in  order  that  it  may  be  branded 
with  the  public  contempt,  for  its  illiberal  and 
malignant  stupidity.  Still,  futile  and  mean  as 
were  the  arts  which  were  opposed  to  them^  it 
would  not,  mider  such  inauspicious  circumstances, 
have  been  prudent  in  the  friends  of  the  abolition 
to  engage  in  the  final  contest  before  tbey  could 
ptvtdl  themselves  of  the  whole  of  their  forces; 
and  iSaey^  therefore,  did  not  regret,  as  they  other- 
wise would  have  done,  that  the  discussion  was 
once  more  postponed  till  the  opening  of  another 
seMion* 

Previously  to  the  close  of  this  session,  the  bill 
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of  Sir  William  Dolben  was  renewed ;  and  here 
the  friends  of  the  traffic  gave  a  striking  proof  bOw 
sincerely  they  were  in  love  with  regulations. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  thin  Houae,  they  carried 
an  amendment,  by  which  they  obtained  an  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  slaves  to  the  tonnage  of 
the  ship;  and  that^  too,  without  taking  into  ac- 
count, as  had  hitherto  been  the  case,  and  as  was 
obviousty  necessary,  the  extent  of  the  superficies 
of  the  vessels.  By  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
however^  this  amendment  was  rejected  on  the 
following  day. 

That  nothing  might  be  left  undone,  another 
journey  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Clarkson,  during 
the  prorogation  of  Parliament.  It  lasted  four 
months,  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  he  travelled 
seven  thousand  miles.  Though  in  many  in- 
stances he  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  timidity 
or  apathy  of  those  who  might  have  done  essential 
service  to  the  cause,  yet,  at  the  close  of  his  exten- 
sive circuit,  he  found  that  his  toil  had  not  been 
bestowed  in  vain ;  for  he  was  able  to  count  upon 
the  assistance  of  twenty  new  and  willing  evidences. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  of  January,  1791>  that 
the  subject  was  again  taken  up  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Wilberforce  then  moved  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  to  examine  further 
witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade.  This  might  have  seemed  to  be  a  matter 
of  course.    It  was  not  so  considered  by  this  ad- 
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voenten  ^  ^  ^^y  It;  yms^  mmif»tfi^f  pp- 
poK^  by  Mr.  C^wthQifp$>  wbci  ^ontjeivj^  thi^t  tln^ 
Iiw9e  bad  heard  s^fficieqt  evkLetic^ ;  fiKJ  ^  tlMft 
Qf^iuoci  be  wi^  join^  by  several  oeiffkbeca.  Tbf 
ii^iMSti^e  oi  these  persons  lyas  ei^posi^d  by  ]V^,, 
WiU^rfiNTce,  who  abe^ued  Xh^X,  out  of  eighty-ro^fe 
days^  whi^h  had  been  enQip^yed  in  tearing  exi^ 
dmce,  fifty-se^ea  hod  beeix  devoted  to  tjjie  }mw^ 
ipg  of  ihe  partiaana  of  the  trad^  ^^  w^s  atrifn 
qwusly  supported,  by  Mir.  Purke^  Mr,  Mfl^tiq^ 
ind  Qtber$^  and  he  carri^  Im  motion- 

The  examinations  were  continii^d  from  tM^ 
miWtk  of  Febryary  till  tjbe  fifth  oH  April,  vhea 
i^  mem  feoftUy  clo^  They  were  cQn/djmqt^ 
m  tbe  liiiosi  iUiberai  powmer  by  tbe  advocates  c^ 
tb^  Irad^,  wbo  br^w-be^it^  in$ulted,  baifass^d^  ^ 
a;^ove)  as*  much  ai9.  possible^  to  c<Mvfu3e  the  i9[it« 
r^^mf^  QgM93t  ^,  The  Cimdid  and  geirtlwwJjf 
9iH)dM^t.  <^  t^^  ^v<>catps  failed,  bow.^ver,  i^  U^ 
fmipf>»^  "  NqH  09i^  pf  the  witnes3^,"  s^ys,  Mc* 
Qm^IOP,  "  wa*  |o)#ftd  to  prevaricate,  or  to  wa^qj 
Wttft  tbiec^tainty  of  their  fact^''  Their  testMxxH^ 
V»p  bein&ajl  positive,  a^  tp  wha^t  thi&y  bad  seqUi 
i»ft  oi  b^fipj^.  more  ViG^lue  tb^r^  th/e.  nif rely 
o«8Mi/vj^  evMe^c^  wJii^(;b  ^48  pro^jgicjed  oa  tbff 
Wittier  H^.  of  th^  quj^tion»  The.  evid^ncA  f^il^ 
tfaiee.ft>Up.  vqI^wq^,  ^gd,  as,  i^  tfcis,  state  it,  qou^ 
li»o£  little  uti%^  %  f»itbful  ^bfi^fjigwei^  o£i^.wiV 

Tile  l^tk  «f  Api^  «^tb§:daa  fix«(i  mbqa 
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fyr  ^  ^Kdiuatoion  of  the  subject    It  #atf  not 
wklictot  gloomy  forebodings  that  the  £ri«nda  of 
diettbolition  contemplated  the  approach  of  that 
day.    There  existed,  at  this  momenti  pecuthur 
circumstances  to  give  ristf  to  their  fears.    The 
French  revolution  had  begun  to  assume  an  teptet 
which  excited  alarm  in  the  ifiteds  of  ma»y,  wbidi 
ularm  was  exceedingly  increased  by  the  pi^lfca- 
tion  of  the  Rights  of  Man.     In  the  IVitaeh  eo^ 
Um^,  likewise,  events  were  taking  place,  Whkfti 
gave  to  Ae  Britieh  planters  and  slave  ileiSHh 
something  like  a  colourable  pretext  for  preteik^ 
ing  that  the  doctrines  of  the  abolitionists  were  of 
81  revolutionary  nature,  and  inevitably  finught 
wi^  ruin^  not  only  to  the  colonies,  but  fia  die 
ptaf^f^  country.    With  that  sort  of  base  ik>fitlcd 
tlldtic  which  is  sei  comtoonly  emptoyed,  the  frientto 
of  the  trade  held  op  the  committee  as  a  nest  of 
jacobins ;  and  this  unworthy  a^fice  was^  bat  too 
suecessfbl.    Half  reasoners,  and  l^ose  who  never 
reasoned  at  ai),  we#e  Worked  up  by  it  kito  a 
tiMVodgb  cHftttbe  of  the  persons  attacked,  and,  of 
course,  of  the  cause  which  those  p^wns^es^^ouseii; 
Opfmtunely  at  this  cricieal  instant,  a0  if  got  u^ 
for  the  ooea^n,  something  like  a  duturbiiMe 
teok  place  in  the  island  of  Dominica.    TtM  ifm 
aa  admirable  auxiliary  tx>  the  planfers;    Meet^ 
ings  were  bMtily  eailed<  by  them  at  the  1^01x1011 
Tavern^  terrifying  letters  were  reasi  iftieife,  aMi 
tiM  leBuk  ol  the  deKberaiion  (tf  A«  asseiiiMy  w^ 
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diat  the  iniQi3try  wag  implored  to  send  out  i^ 
militfury  force  to  each  oi  the  islands,  to  preserve 
the  whites  from  destruction.  •  This  request,  bow- 
ever,  it  was  not  practicable  to  comply  with^  and 
the  planters  then  resolved  that,  ^^  as  it  was  too 
late  to  ^end.  troops  to  the  islands,  the  best  way  of 
preserving  them  would  be  to  bring  the  question 
of  the  slave  trade  to  an  immediate  issue;  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  government,  if  they  re- 
garded the  safety  of  the  islands,  to  oppose  the 
abolition  of  it."  The  decorum,  the  veracity,  and 
the  grammar  of  their  resolution  are  equally  de« 
serving  of  praise. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  whaa,  on  the 
18th  of  April,  Mr.  Wilberforce  made  his  molioD, 
which  was^  '^  that  the  chairman  be  instructed  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  prevent  the 
further  importation  of  slaves  into  the  Britbh  co- 
lonies in  the  West  Indies." 

It  would,  within  the  narrow  limits  to  which 
this  sketch  is  confined,  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
follow  step  by  step  a  debate  which  was  continued 
throu|^  two  days,  and  of  which  a  brief  analysis 
occupies  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  octavo 
pages.  All  that  eloquoice  could  accomplish^  to 
persuade,  to  rouse,  to  melt,  to  thrill,  to  bring  ccm- 
viction  to  the  reason,  was  fully  displayed.  Never 
to  any  assemblage  of  men  were  more  glowing, 
more  pathetic  strains  of  oratory  poured  Uycth, 
than  thoae  which,  on  this  occaaon^  fell  from  the 
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lips  of  ^  distinguished  individimls  who  ccm- 
leaded  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Never  was  a 
stronger  appeal  made  at  once  to  the  head  and 
the  heart  than  tiiat  which  was  now  made; 

Substantiating,  by  reference  to  the  documents 
upon  the  table,  every  assertion  which  he  advanced^ 
Mr.  Wilberforce  first  shewed  that  the  slaves 
were,  for  the  far  greater  part,  obtained  in  the 
vilest  manner,  by  their  being  kidnapped  from 
their  homes,  or  sentei^red  upon  false  accusa- 
tions ;  that  the  wars  in  the  interior  were  entered 
into  for  the  purpose  of  taking  prisoners  to  be 
sold,  and  that  they  were  fomented  by  the  slave 
traders,  and  here  he  adduced  an  instance  of  a 
captain  having  instructed  his  agent  ^^  to  encou- 
rage the  chieftains,  by  brandy  and  gunpowder, 
to  go  to  war  and  make  slaves ;  that  the  trade  so 
deeply  contaminated  the  morals  of  those  who 
were  en^ged  in  it,  as  to  vitiate  all  their  notions 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  induce  them  to  commit 
the  meanest  and  wickedest  frauds  upon  the  un- 
suspecting natives ;  that  the  middle  passage  wa& 
a  period  of  horrible  suffering  to  the  blacks,  who, 
notwithstanding  they  were  represented  as  beasts, 
had  feelings  and  intellects  as  acute  as  the  whites 
had ;  and  that  the  slavery  in  which  they  were  said 
to  exist  at  home,  was  not  like  the  slavery  of  the 
West  Indies,  but  was  a  happy  state  of  existence, 
in  which  even  witne^es  against  the  abolition  had 
described  them  as  ^^  sitting  and  eating  with  their 
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oMiaterSi  ki  ibe  true  style  of  pftfariardial  sioi^ 
plieity  aad  comfort." 

To  tbe  cry  which  bad  been  raised,  that  ila^ 
abolition  of  tbe  trade  would  ruin  the  colomes^  he 
relied  tbat,  though  it  would  be  sufficient  for  him 
to  obsenrcy  that  mere  conmdeFations  of  policy 
OBf^t  neirer  to  have  aay  wdght  against  joeticey 
he  would  go  further,  and  would  procre  that  the 
ory^  itself  had  no  support  from  truth.  He  waoldr 
prove  that  the  black  population  of  due  island 
might  be  more  than  kept  up  without  die  ii^ro^ 
duction  of  an  additional  nune^r  of  slaves.  Tk* 
Feason  that  tbe  deaths  among  the  slaves  ovei^ 
balanced  the  births  he  traced  to  various  causes^ 
aU^  however,  easily  removeable ;  to  the  crudttias. 
exercised  upon  the  slaves,  the  little  attention 
wihich  was  paid  to  their  morals,  the  deficiency  of 
proper  medical  care,  the  scantiness  of  food,  a»d 
iJM  neglect  of  attention  to  tbe  ^eat  object  ^ 
k&tj^BQ  up  the  stock  by  breediagi  Yet^  eve» 
BOW,  tbe  mortalilry  yvm  ^adually  diminishing; 
it  faavingy  in  the  coitf  se  of  hBiS  a  century^  dck 
prawed  froiii  three  and  a  hatf  to  one  per  em^t 
An  increase  of  the  stwk  mi^t,  he  eonteRdedy 
he  expected  to  take  place  in  a  very  short  time^  H 
Ihe  pmper  means  were  adopted  tx>  obtain  k^ 
mbBiWB  which  would  be  ajokipied  when  slaves  could 
QAfei^ier  be  imported;  aad  he  firaiiy  funded 
hia'  argument  uipon  mny  imdeaiahle  fwtB,  wdiioii 
mailifestid  ttia%  wheieiw  die  n^owiKnere  treated 
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with  ^ndneas,  thf^  birlbs  among  tham  wefe  urn* 
fori^ly  far  n^ore  lUMnerous  t^aoi  the  deatba.  Ao 
imp^Ftatioa  of  slave9»  tlinecefore,  waa  not  neces* 
8Wy  fof  the  wel^r^  of  the  islaiKls. 

The  a$ae]:tioQj^  whigh  ha  next  refuted  w^ra  tiw 
ail^rtippa  that  t^  trade  waa  a  nursery  of  sea«. 
0961^,  Bgui  tbaA  the  G<wpngier<^l  prosperity  of  Bm^ 
tol  and  Liverpool  would  he  lighted,  and  tbci 
(jOp^jEDQfc^  of  thet  coyntfy  be  much  injured,  by 
tb^  Siw<;e35  0^  t;hei  present  mo4ion.  With  respeol 
tQ  UiQ  first  of  ^hese,  he  referred  to  the  evidenee, 
tQ  proive  that  the  trade,  instead  of  bebg  a  nur- 
sery was  9(  devQurer  of  seamen ;  tibe  mortality  ib 
tt^  slstve  v^sads  l>eing^  beyond  all  companeoii, 
§feater  tinjaa  tihs^t  wUkb  took  place  in  the  yesieli 
eptploiyed  i^^olher  trades ;  and  that  those  sailori 
^ko  sucvj,ved  Vere  so  tborongbly  brutalized  by 
tlte  she^mefi^l  seines  in  which  they  bad  beeo  en^- 
£^iged|  that  they  w>ere  Eajiher  considered  aa  • 
nws«A€e  than  m  ant  acquisition  by  the  captaxna 
q|  Q^r  iplMpi^  q£  ^fMr-  To  tioie  ot^er  assertions  ho 
an&wered,  that  tbe^  were  obviously  erroneous^ 
thc^  slave  trade  composing  bat  a  thirtieth  part  of 
t^  wMe;  export  trade  of  Liverpool,  and  a  s4ii4 
Sfqn^r  p^ofD^rtWn  oif  the  trade  of  BiistoL;  audi 
t)^  M^hidle  wlAie  of  our  exports  to  AfiFica^  of 
n^Jli^  gunpowder  to  slaughter  the  natives  for** 
milled  tl^  l^rgiBSt  pa^t,  not  being,  amajally  movfr 
thufh  %  m^a^  df  Wwmtk  four  andi  firo  buo4P9ik 
th(m«!^  PPU949i^      Jlkfm9^   ha  ffcuindad  hk 
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hearers^  was  capable  of  carrying  on  a  commerce 
fax  more  beneficial,  and,  at  the  same  time,  per* 
fectly  innocent.  She  abounded  with  productions 
of  vahje,  which  she  would  gladly  exchange  for 
our  manufactures,  when  these  were  not  otherwise 
to  be  obtained ;  and  to  what  an  extent  her  de- 
mand might  then  grow,  almost  exceeded  the 
powers  of  calculation. 

The  last  objection  which  he  had  to  remove 
was  an  objection  made  by  those  who^  professing 
themselves  friendly  to  the  abolition,  were,  ne?^- 
theless,  of  opinion  that  more  time  ought  to  be 
allowed ;  and  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  leave 
the  business  in  the  hands  of  the  colonial  legisla- 
tive bodies.     To  those  he  demonstrated  that,  in 
the  first  place,  any  regulations  which  might  be 
made  on  this  subject  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
islands  must  necessarily  be  inefficient,  it  being 
impracticable  to  execute  them ;  aqd  that,  in  the 
next  place,  they  would  not  only  be  inefficient  as 
to  their  avowed  purpose,  but  probably  dangerous 
to  the  makers  of  them ;  it  being  a  hazardous  ex^ 
perin^t  to  give  to  the  negroes  the  power  of  iqp- 
pealing  to  the  laws  before  they  were  rendered  fit 
for  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  by  a  gradual 
raising  of  them  froni  the  debased  state  in  which 
they  now  existed.     The  abolition  was  exactly 
such  an  agent  as  in  this  case  was  required.   The 
supply  firom  Africa  being  cut  off,  breeding  must 
become  a  serious  object  of  attention,  the  natural 
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efiect  of  which  would  be,  that  the  slav^  would 
be  better  treated,  and  that  consequently  their 
moral  character  would  be  recovered  from  the  de- 
gradation into  which  it  had  been  brought  by  the 
various  untoward  circumstances  connected  with 
their  miserable  condition.  With  respect  to  a 
gradual  abolition,  he  thought  that,  considering 
the  miseries  which  the  traffic  every  moment 
occasioned  in  Africa,  the  idea  of  it  could  not 
for  an  instant  be  tolerated,  \inless  "  we  were 
ready  at  once  to  determine  that  gain  should  be 
our  God,  and,  like  the  heathens  of  old,  were  pre- 
pared to  offer  up  human  victims  at  the  shrine  of 
our  iddlatry."  The  plea  that,  if  we  declined  the 
trade,  other  nations  would  take  it  up,  he  dis- 
missed, as  it  well  deserved,  with  short  but  pointed 
reprobation. 

In  conclusion,  seemingly  anticipating  what 
would  be  the  decision  of  the  House,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  declared  that,  much  as  he  might  be  sup- 
posed to  feel  on  this  occasion,  he  was  compara- 
tively indifferent  as  to  the  result  of  this  debate ; 
1%  being  well  convinced  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land would  abolish  the  trade,  whenever  ite  injus- 
tice and  cruelty  should  be  fairly  laid  open  to 
them ;  and  he  pledged  himself  never,  while  life 
remained,  to  abandon  the  work  in  which  he  was 
now  engaged.  *^  Let  us  not,"  he  said,  "despair. 
It  is  a  blessed  cause,  and  success,  ere  long,  will 
crowo  our  exertions.     Alr^dy  we  have  gained 
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otia  victory.  We  have  obtained  for  these  pcxnr 
GTBiiturto  the  rocognitbti  of  their  huttian  nature^ 
which,  for  a  while^  was  most  shamefully  denied 
them.  Hiis  ii  the  first  fruits  of  our  efibrtSw  Let 
us  persevere,  and  our  triumph  will  be  complete. 
Never,  never,  will  we  desist,  till  we  have  wiped 
atmy  this  scandal  from  the  Christian  tiame ;  till 
we  have  released  ourselves  from  the  load  of  gdlt 
under  which  we  at  prei^nt  labour ;  and  till  we 
ha\^  extinguished  every  trace  of  ttois  bkxWly 
traffic,  which  our  posterity,  looking  back  to  Ifae 
btdtory  of  these  enlightened  times,  will  BcaTo^ 
believe  to  have  been  sufiered  to  exist  so  l^fogf  a 
disgrace  and  a  dishonour  to  our  country*" 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Cokxlel  Tarb*' 
ton,  who  took  the  lead.  Mi"*  Grosvenor,  llfe^ 
Stanley,  the  agent  for  the  islands,  Lotd  Jvfao 
RcMsel,  Colonel  Phipps^  Alderman  Wateon,  Mr. 
Drake,  Lord  Sheffiteld,  Mr.  Burdon,  ^r  WUmh 
Y<Ming,  Mr.  Sumner,  and  Majot  Scott* 

It  was  contended,  that  Parliament  had  smm*- 
timed  the  tra^fiic,  and,  unless  it  gave  competaM^ 
tkm,  Muld  n6t  abolish  it,  without  a  brcadi  nf 
ftith ;  that  the  friends  of  t^e  abotition  were  ted 
astray  by  a  mistaken  humamty,  the  Mricaai 
Aemseives  having  no  dislike  of  the  trade;  that 
kidna^pping  and  other  barbarous  prattksw  wmi 
not  as  getiet^  d»  they  hadb^h  eis^mxsi  to  he, 
but  that,  ait  all  events^  they  were  the  dacuitA 
consequences  of  the  bt^  of  vl^t^a^  ^(tiKbeci^w 
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ii3>  as  wise  men,  to  turn  tbfsn  to  our  own  advui- 
tage;  that  tl»  unpleasant  circuoistanoes  \vhi<^ 
•Atended  the  trade  ought  not  to  be  too  curiously 
iM3quined  into ;  that  fcM-eign^rs,  less  bumana  than 
we  wer^  would  engage  in  tl^  traffic,  if  we  desist- 
ed  from  it;  that  it  appeared  to  have  been  tbe 
intention  of  Providence,  from  the  beg^nii^^  that 
ime  set  of  men  should  be  slaves  to  another^  and 
that  Christianity  did  not  prohibiit  slavery ;  tilat  a 
bahcirdaaber'B  wife  once  murdered  her  apfreptice^ 
btvt  that  nobody  ever,  on  that  account^  tholught 
of  nbotisbmg  haberdashery,  and  that,  therefcore, 
we  ought  not  to  abolidi  tbe  slave  trade  oierety 
because  some  dreadful  stories  had  been  told  wkoat 
k;  that  all  the  tales  relate ve  to  ihe  ioisery  ef  the 
middle  passage  were  gros^  falsehoods  >  thet  die 
Afrkaae  ought  to  be  thankful  fiur  beiag  carrieri 
to  be  safe  in  the  Britbh  eoloAiea;  that  they  wom^ 
of  oowrse,  well  treated  in  tbe  colonies^  k  being 
the  interest  oC  tbe  ptenfi^  to  treat  theiQ  so ;  that 
tbey  were  exceediagly  cheerful  and  bcqarpy,  a 
aitfSdent  proof  of  which  waa,  tkuA  they  lomd 
fittiery,  aueeraiile  fiersons  having  no  taate  ka 
finery ;  that  the  West  Indks  eonld  not  be  cM* 
MUed  witbowt  them ;  that  the  slavieB  theAisebes 
^silked  the  plan  of  abolishiag  the  tmde^  beoaoae 
it  veottki  increase  thfeir  toil  by  depriving  them  of 
fiitKre  aasislanee;  that  tbe  colonies  wovld  be 
ea^XMkl  to  insttTfeetion  fccM  them;  tha*  the 
trade  kept  a  great  number  of  seamen  invefdioess 
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for  the  navy ;  dmt  the  loss  oi  it  would  be  rui0- 
ous  to  our  commerce  and  finances;  that  the 
Newfoundland  fi^ry  could  not  go  on  without 
it,  as  the  n^oes  ate  a  vast  quantity  of  inferior 
fish,  which  was  quite  unfit  for  any  other  maiiEet 
than  the  West  Indian ;  that,  if  the  abolition  had 
been  so  clear  a  point  as  it  was  asserted  to  be, 
there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  so  mudi 
evidence  and  time  to  prove  it  so;  and,  lastly, 
that,  althou^  there  were  many  reasons  against 
its  being  attempted,  it  would  suffice  to  mention 
only  one,  which  was,  that  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  rash,  a  visionary,  and  an  imprac- 
ticable scheme. 

Some  of  the  members,  however,  who  were 
iiostik  to  the  motion,  opposed  it  with  less  vie* 
lence,  and  rather  on  the  ground  of  its  being  inex^ 
pedient  than  of  its  being  unjust.  They  thought 
that  the  trade  could  not  safely  be  put  a  si^ideQ 
atop  to,  but  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished  in  a 
gradual  manner.  Sir  William  Young  was  tiie 
leading  speaker  of  this  party,  and,  though  he 
denied  the  truth  of  much  that  had  been  urged 
relative  to  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  slaves,  he  (te- 
clared  his  abhorrence  of  the  trade,  and  his  speedi, 
throughout,  had  the  merit  of  being  temperate  and 
candid.  Mr.  Burden  and  Mr.  Sumner  were-  of 
tiie  same  opinion  with  Sir  William  Young,  mod 
spoke  with  tiie  same  moderation  which  be  had 
displayed. 
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The  motion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  support- 
ed by  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fran- 
ds,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  J.  Martin,  Lord  Carys- 
fort,  Mr.  Gourtenay,  Mr.  M.  Montague,  Mr. 
Smith,  the  member  for  Pontefract,  Mr.  Stanley, 
tile  member  for  Lancashire,  Mr.  Ryder  imd  Mr.. 
Milnes.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  two  of  these, 
Mr.  Sfenley  and  Mr.  Ryder,  were  gained  over  to 
the  cause  of  the  abolition  by  the  irresistible  ar- 
guments which  were  brought  forward  in  its  be- 
half; Mr.  Stanley  having,  as  he  nobly  colifessed, 
come  down  to  the  house  with  a  determination  to 
vote  against  the  motion,  and  Mr.  Ryder  having 
been  quite  undecided  as  to  what  part  he  should 
ultimately  take. 

Folnemost  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  on  these 
memorable  days,  were  the  two  great  political  ri- 
vals ;  now  rivals  only  in  eloquence  and  a  lovte 
of  justice.  The  next  place  to  them  was  held  by 
Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  J.  Martin.  Mu«h  of  the  argument  which 
was  brought  to  bear  by  these  speakers  was  ne- 
cessarily identical  with  that  which  had  been  ad- 
duced by  the  honourable  mover;  but  it  was 
placed  in  fresh  lights,  strengthened  by  a  reference 
to  additional  facts,  and  richly  adorned  by  all  the 
graces  of  oratory.  The  new  sophisms  and  misre- 
presentations of  their  opponents  wercj  however, 
n^  i^wed  to  remain  unansweied  and  ui^chas- 
tis*d.  > 

VOL.  IV.  CO 
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The  c<»tempt  of  p^%t  when  U  «topd  m  op- 
poBitiQD  to  expedience,  which  had  hew  um«ifc^ 
e4  by  some  ojf  the  opponents  of  the  piotiion^  ^m 
reprobftited  wiA  indignant  severity.    The  d<»r 
tru3f(9»  )t  was  a%^  which  had  hem  heard  <»i  ^ 
occaaiom  ou^  to  Have  been  reserved  for  t^DpfW 
the  wist  flagrently  profligate  and  abandcmf^. 
W^re  the  everlasting  law3  of  ri^itecMisnessr  tp  h^ 
sinhverted^  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  felkm 
cceatwes  oondeoined  to  wretchedness^  that  sonae 
iodividvu^  TO^t  eiyoy  c^ulence,  or  the  govern- 
mcfA  a  reiteoue?    The  ti»de  was,  ii^  fact,  one 
wtnch  it  was  inipossible  to  d^nd,  without  first 
proving  that  the  laws  of  morality  were  not  binding 
upon  nations.     Knowing  by  evidewe  what  it 
was,  if  the  ^Qu^  diA  not  by  tbeur  vote  nmk  to 
ajil  oiankii^d  tbeii;  abhorrenee  oi  a  practice  so 
i^av^,  so  enormous^  so  repugnant  to  all  l«ws 
Hnnsw  Qind  divine^  ^y  would  consign  th^  char 
racter  to  eiteni^l  infti^my. 

The  a^teoipt  to  dra^  froq^  the  s«pptures.  wr 
g^l)Qeots  ii(i  %vour  of  the  trade  was  described  as 
a  pervei^sioo  apd  a  naoclciery  of  the  sacred  writingl^ 
and  a  gross  insult  upon  the  und^staodin^^.  of 
t)i6  mcimbers,  siqi;e  it  coipld  be  intended  oi^  &r 
ff^t^:  to  ifl^pose  only  upon  those  who  nearer 
ti^Jj^^etroubkof  tfiinl^ngfortMmselvea.  Thi^ 
the  tara^  was  in  ctire^t  contradiction  to  the  wbola 
tenor  apd  spirit  of  Chn^iaoity,  wmti  hii  oiMriena 
to  elEery  one  who  believed  in  the  truth  o£  the 
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mazim  tktt  '^  we  oii^t  to  Ao  unio  others,  as  we 
would  wish  tfaftt  others  shoisld  do  unto  us.'*  If 
this  maiDiii  had  its  profier  mflueace^  liie  trade 
could  not  ei^t  for  a  single  hour.  It  was  denied, 
too,  dmi  slavery  in  ancient  tinges  bore  any  re^ 
Semblance  to  the  slavery  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  two  states  were,  in  truth,  widely  cUflferet^t 
But  were  there  ever  so  dbdse  a  resemblance  be* 
tween  them,  this  could  not  afford  any  justifica* 
tioB  of  our  conduct.  Dkl  it  necessarily  fcAlow 
that,  because  a  practice  bad  existed,  it  must  be 
just?  By  this  argument  every  crime  since  the 
days  of  Cain  might  be  easily  defended. 

The  absurdity  of  the  plea,  that,  if  we  aban*^ 
doned  the  trade,  others  woidd  follow  it,  and  thus 
render  our  virtue  of  no  avail,  was  forcibly  com-> 
mented  oa   by    Mr.   Fox   and   Mr.    Martin* 
^  What  bind  of  morality  was  this?  "  was  scornfully 
asked  by  Mr.  Fox.    ^^  The  trade  was  defensible 
ufxm  no  other  prtnci(de  than  that  of  a  highway* 
man.     Great  Britain  could  not  keep  it  upon 
mtb  terms.    Mere  gain  was  not  a  motive  for  a 
great  country  to  rest  upon,  as  a  justificatioH  of 
Mtxf  measure.      Honour  wa»  its  superior ;  and 
justice  was  sitperior  to  honour."     With  equal 
ener^,  it  was  remorked^  by  Mr.  Martin,  that  ^^  it 
had  been  freqnentiy,  bit  disgracefully  md^  that 
^  we  should  aot  be  too  eager  m  setting  the  esc^ 
ample.    Let  tbor  French  begin  it'    Suchia seati-* 
mmtwm  a^diiebe  libeft  upon  the  ancitet  nobte 
and  geneMnus  dnraefeer  of  thiinatian.  Weou^ 
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on  the  contrary,  under  the  bkssings  whkh  we 
enjoyed,  and  under  the  hi^.  sense  which  we  en- 
tertained of  our  own  dignity  as  a  people,  to  be 
proudly  fearful,  lest  other  nations  should  antici- 
pate our  design,  and  obtain  the  palm  be£dce  us. 
It  became  us  to  lead.  And  if  others  should  not 
follow  us,  it  would  belong  to  them  to  ^ry  in 
the  shame  of  trampling  under  foot  the  laws  of 
reason,  humanity  and  religion." 

iTiat  it  was  the  general  practice  of  savages 
to  massacre  their  prisoners  when  they  cmild  not 
sell  them,  was  declared  to  be  an  assertion  which 
was  contradicted  by  fact  Captives,  on  the  ccm- 
trary,  were  often  adopted  into  the  families  of 
those  who  had  taken  them,  and  protecti<Ki  was 
often  given  to  women  and  to  children.  But  thin 
had,  in  truth,  but  little  to  do  with  the  questimi. 
The  wars  themselves  were  mostly  entered  into 
at  the  instigation  of  the  traders,  and  for  tf>e  sole 
purpose  of  making  slaves.  Abolii^  the  trade, 
and  there  would  be  an  immediate,  decrease  in 
the  number  of  wars.  It  had  been  pleaded  also, 
in  behialf  of  the  traffic,  that  many  of  the  slaves 
were  persons  condenmed  by  the  laws,  who  were 
l^scued  by  their  purchasers  from  a  more  rigCM^us 
fate.  Even  were  this  trucy  which  to  auy  extent 
it  was  not  admitted  to  be,  the  trade  wa&  still  as 
much  an  object  of  censure  as  ever  it  was^^.  While 
the  traffic  existed,  those  laws,,  favourable  a§  they 
were  to  the  love  of  revenge  and  of.lnc^i)^  would 
never  cease  to  exist    It  was  the  traffic  which 
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perpetuated  the  laws ;  aS;  by  the  hope  of  gam 
which  it  inspired  it  encouraged  men  falsely  to 
accuse jtheir  n^ghbours  of  being  guilty  of  crimes, 
some  of  which,  the  crime  of  witchcraft  for  in- 
stance, it  ^as  notoriously  impossible  for  any  one 
to  commit. 

In  addition  to  the  acts  of  cruelty  which  had 
Already  been  stated  to  have  been  exercised  upon 
negroes,  numerous  others,  of  equal  atrocity,  were 
adduced ;  and  it  was  urged,  that  to  suppose,  as 
Mme  had  supposed,  that  interest  would  at  all 
times  influence  the  masters  to  be  kind  to.their 
"S&ves,  was  to  be  ignorant  of  human  nature.  As 
to  encoumgement  being  given  to  the  propagation 
k(  ^ves,  it  would  not  beccnne  a  general  practice, 
itill  ttie  planters  were  deprived  of  every  other 
•f^ouroe;  it  being  well  known  that  in  many 
.cases,  the  breeding  of  slaves  wa^  checked,  oo 
the  ground  tlmt  it  .was  more  profitable  and  less 
troublesome  to  purchase  a  full-grown  being  than 
to  rear  a  child. 

It  was  denied  that  the  African  trade  was  of 
such  importance  as  it  had  been  represented  to 
be ;  our  largest  export  there  being  that  of  gun- 
powcter,  which  was  doubtless  sent  over  for  the 
htudable  purpose  of  maintaining  peace,  and  pro- 
moting civilization  among  the  numerous  tribes  of 
Africa.  There  was,  too,  another  benevolent 
article  of  export,  on  which  four  or  five  thousand 
persons  in  ^^^^^and  w^re  said  to  depend  for 
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bread:  and  what  was  this  article?  Itconristod 
of  gunsi  which  were  fitbricated  in  such  a  sfaame-* 
fel  manner  that  they  conM  not  be  fired  withovt 
extreme  danger  to  the  user  of  tbem^  and  wfaicbi 
in  fticty  killed  more  from  the  butt  than  from  the 
nuizzle.  The  same  exaggeration  that  was  m- 
sorted  to,  with  respect  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
African  trade,  was  also,  it  was  said,  mnployed  to 
swell  the  value  of  the  colonial  trade^  and  of  the 
colonies  themselves;  which  value  did  not,  in 
reality,  reach  to  much  more  tiiau  half  the  sum 
at  which  it  was  falsely  estimated,  fie  it,  how^ 
ever,  more,  or  less,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
subject,  as  it  wbuld  not  be  diminished  by  the 
measure  which  was  now  proposed.  Birt,  of  all 
t^  arguments  which  had  been  brought  fiorwanl 
by  the  opponents  of  the  motion,  die  most  ndkxk^ 
knis,  it  was  said,  was  undoubtedly  diat  whkh 
gravely  maintained  that^  in  order  to  keep  up  a 
sufficient  number  of  blacks  to  consume  our  re&ne 
fish,  which  no  one  else  would  eat,  we  ou|^t  to 
persist  in  carrying  cm  a  traffic  which  was  fraught 
with  inftimy. 

Thou^  Mr.  Pitt  warmly  joined  in  all  that 
was  advanced  on  this  side  of  the  question,  and 
though  he  eloquently  exposed  the  wickedness  of 
the  trade  in  alt  its  ramtfioatiom,  his  main  arpn 
mrat  was  (Erected  against  those  who^  while 
they  admitted  the  trade  to  be  in  itself  an  evil, 
contended  that  it  couM  not  be  aholishsd  wkfaoQt 
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pFdduting  a  greater  e^il)  in  the  utter  itiio  oi 
odr  West  Indian  colonies.  *^  As  the  impmo- 
ticability  of  keeping  up  the  number  of  the 
blacks  appeared/'  he  said,  ^^  to  opmtte  as  the 
MeX  objection^  he  trusted  that,  by  showing  it  to 
be  ill-founded^  he  should  clear  away  all  other 
tibstacles  whatever;  so  ihat^  having  ho  gtound 
either  of  justice  or  necessity  to  stand  on,  there 
would  be  no  Isxeuse  left  i6  the  tomttiittee  forri^ 
sisting  the  piiesent  motion."  With  this  viei^, 
he  entered  into  an  daborate  enquiry  res^ieding 
the  past  and  present  state  of  the  black  populatioh 
ito  the  island  of  Jamaica ;  which  island  then  coo- 
tained  more  thdn  half  the  slayes  in  the  British 
West  Indies.  He  showed  tiiat  the  ptoportiim 
ef  deaths  to  births  had  for  a  long  while  6etti 
gradually  decreasing;  tiiat  the  births  and  deaths 
at  this  moment  were^  perhaps,  nearly  equal ;  that 
with  care,  such  as  the  abolition  would  certadldy 
compel  the  masters  lo  take,  the  number  of  births 
might  be  expected  soon  to  obtain  aprep6nderanfey; 
and  that,  consequently,  fresh  importations  were 
not  necessary  to  enable  the  colonists  to  cultivate 
the  s(h1.  The  same  he  stated  to  be  the  casfe  with 
ilA  the  othe^  islands,  in  sbthe  of  which,  as  in 
fi^badoes  and  Dominica,  an  inci^ease  of  nom- 
6($rs  by  birth  had  Already  taken  place. 

"that  this  debate  was  protracted  tltfOugh  tWo 
sitting^  was  not  the  fault  6f  the  frienda  of  the 
tradi^.    Cobstciimy  perha]^;  of  ihcir  miln^ricid 
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strength^  and  wilUng  to  save  tbetnsQlv^  trocibk^ 
Aey  strenooudy  endaavoured  on  tl^  first  nigbt 
to  pot  an  end  to  the  business.  The  adjouni* 
ment  was,  however,  carried,  by  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox.  But  tbe  triumph  <4  the 
advocates  of  slavery  was  only  delayed. .  The 
:question  being  at  length  put^  tbe  motion  of  Mr. 
•Wilberforce  was  negatived,  by  a^ large  majority; 
the  noes  being  a  hundred  and  sixty-tbree>  and 
ihe.ayes  no  more  than  eigbty?-eight. 

Fdled,  but  neither  surprised  nor  discouraged, 

the.  Committee  for  effecting  the  abolition  now 

•bdkl  a  meeting,  which  was  numerously  attended. 

iThey  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  those  who  had 

distinguished  themselves  in  the  recent  debate, 

and  they  declared  ths^t,  considering  the  decision 

of  the  House  rather  as  a  delay  than  as  a  defeat, 

they  would   "  never  desist  from  appealing  to 

their  countrymen,  till  the  commercial  intercourse 

with  Africa  should  cease  to  be  polluted  with  tbe 

,  blood  of  its  inhabitants." 

For  the  failure  which  they  had  experienced 

with  respect  to  their  great  object,  the  friends  of 

,  the  abolition  were,  previously  to  the  close  of  the 

|i  \        session,  in  a  smfill  degree  compensated,  by  the 

success  of  Qne  of  their  benevolent  plans.    The- 

establishment  of  the  Sierra  Leone  company  was 

sanctioned  by  parliament ;   and  it  was  hoped 

-0iat  this  copnpany  would  be  a  power^l  means 

of  spreading'  the  light  of  k^Q^vl^ge,  audi  of 
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cwrse,  morality  and  civilization,  tfaroc^h  aU  that 
part  of  the  continent  of  Africa  which  would  be 
placed  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 

The  frieiKis  of  the  slave  traffic  were  exceed- 
ingly elated  by  their  victory,  and  it  is  probable 
ihat,  notwithstanding  the  published  resolutions 
of  their  antagonists,  they  believed  it  to  be  final* 
In  this  latter  point,  however,  they  were  mistaken. 
The  committee  "  bated  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope  f 
but,  on  the  contrary,  redoubled  their  exertions. 
They  arranged  and  published  the  evidence,  and 
^listributed  it  in  every  corner  of  the  island.     Mn 
Clarkson  again  travelled  over  England  and  Wales, 
and  the  same  task  was  performed  in  Scotland  by 
Dr.  Dickson.     It  was  no  smaU  satisfaction  to 
the  comipaittee  to  find  that  the  people  were,  more 
.warmly  than  ever,  on  their  side.     Many  began 
to  mamfest  thoir  hostility  to  the  slave  trade,  by 
discontinuing  the  purchase  of  West  India  pro- 
duce; and  so  prevalent  was  their  example  that, 
in  a  shprt  time,  there  were. calculated  to  be  three 
hundred  thousand  individuals  who  had  abandoned 
the  use  of  sugar.    In  many  of  the  great  towns 
committees  were  formed,  to  co-operate  with  the 
.  London  committee ;  and,  froln  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain,    petitions  against    the  detested  traffic 
,  were  daily  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Coamums. 
The  whole  number  of  petitions  was  no  lesa  tfaaa 
five  hundred  and  nineteen,  of  which  three  iion- 
dred  and  thirty^two  vi^re  firom  Eoglaiid  and 
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WiJei.  AmoDg  them  was  one  from  the  livery 
of  LondoD)  which  was  unanimously  voted  by  a 
crowded  ball. 

It  was  under  these  auspices  that,  on  the  se- 
cond of  Aprils  179 If  Mr.  Wilberforce  once  more 
brought  die  question  before  the  House,  by  mov- 
ing **  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee^ 
^t  the  trade  carried  on  by  British  subjects  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  slaves  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  ought  to  be  abolished." 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  reasoning  which  was 
employed  on  this  occasion  must  have  been  neariy 
die  same  with  thai  which  was  employed  on  the 
former*  To  give  an  analysis  of  die  debate  would^ 
therefore,  be  to  do  litde  more  than  repeat  diat 
which  the  reader  has  sdready  perused  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  of  this  historical  sketch.  Argn- 
mrats  whicb^  re-produced  after  an  interval  of  a 
year,  clothed  in  different  words,  and  adorned  by 
M  thei  graoes  of  language,  might,  in  a  speech  of 
three  hours^  App^tt  to  hftvfe  the  chami  of  novelty, 
would^  when  shei/^n,  closie  tdgedi^^  in  a  d^  and 
mked  abstract^  fejccite  nodiing  but  lai^tode  atei 
disgtjit.  For  this  reason,  the  debate  tm  Mt. 
Witbeifotce's  tht^ri,  aind  all  the  siucceietfittg  de- 
bMM,  m  iM  close  of  tfkf  contest,  wiU  be  re- 
oord«d  ^hh  fi§  thUdh  bf eVity  as  pdSsiU^.  li  is 
tkfi  MSalt  alode  which  Can  be  Ah  ot^ect  of  co- 
itoi^ty. 

TD«  «peeclt  G)f  Mr.  WiRjisrfbrce  wa^  tiot  leta 
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eloquent  than  that  wbtch  be  made  when  be  firtt 
iatroduced  tbe  subject  to  the  notice  of  die  Hoqse. 
He  strengthened  with  new  facts  all  Us  former 
arguments ;  he  gave  new  answers  to  erery  ob^ 
jection.  There  was  no  part  of  his  statement 
which  he  left  unguarded  by  reasonmg^  none 
whicfai  where  (Huament  was  admissible^  he  left 
Yinembellished  by  the  charms  of  onUory.  The 
jQause  of  the  abolitioo  was  also  warmly  espoused 
by  Mr.  H.  ThcMmton,  Mr.  Whitbread^  and  Mr. 
Montague,  who  spoke  at  considerable  length, 
«nd  with  much  eloquence  and  force  of  argtn 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Baillie,  Mr. 
Vaughaii  and  Colonel  Tarleton.  It  was  hoped, 
they  said,  that  the  friends  of  the  abolition  would 
have  been  contented  with  the  innocent  blood 
which  had  already  bmn  shed.  The  great  island 
of  8U  Domingo  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  insur- 
rections, which  were  occasioned  entu-ely  by  tbe 
debates  on  tbe  slave  trade ;  and,  not  satiirfied  by 
this,  those  who  were  hostile  to  the  trade  now 
wished  to  complete  the  ruin  in  the  West  Indies^ 
bgr  accomfdisbing  the  destruction  of  the  British 
ctlonies^  The  slaves  were  contented,  there  was 
a  mutual  confidence  between  them  and  thdr  mat- 
ters^ and  all  was  quiet,  before  this  impofitio  quee- 
tion  was  agitated*  Now  the  scene  was  tota^ 
ite^ersed;  magadnea  of  arms  beiiqi  nedeisaiy  on 
every  eetate.    The  tnifli»  itsetf  hid  been  Sdne- 
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tioDed  by  a  multitude  of  acts,  which  were  passed 
in  reigDs  distinguished  for  the  production  of  great 
and  enli^tened  characta^.   We  heard  then  of  no 
wild  and  destructive  doctrines  like  the  present ; 
fkKtrines  which  were  reserved  for  this  age  of  no- 
vdty  and  innovation.      The  planters,   it  was 
ui^ed,  were  good  and  worthy  people ;  ihey  had 
never  been  seditious  or  rebellious ;   they  hiu)  an 
und<Mibted  claim  to  fiiU  protectioni  or  to  iull 
coipp^isation,  if  parliament  were  indeed  deter- 
mined to  deprive  them  of  their  ri^ts  and  their 
property.     But  what  nec^sity  was  thei^e  to  in* 
terfere  in  behalf  of  the  slaves?    Setting  askie 
liberty,  they,  were  as  well  off  as  the  poor  in 
Euixipe ;  they  had  no  wants,  no  cares,  'i^  weie 
seldom  abused ;  they  were  resigned  to  their  situ- 
atbn,  and  looked  to  nothing  beyond  it     In  aid 
of  all  this,  the  value  of  the  colonies,  the  ammmt 
-of  their  exports  and  imports,  the  magnitude  of 
the  duties,  which  they  paid  to  the  revenue,  and 
the  number  of  vessels  which  they  employed, 
were  once  more  pressed :  into  the  service  of  the 
jpeakers*      Lest  this  should  not  be  sufficient, 
Colonel  Tarleton  ridiculed  and  abused  the  pe- 
titions, and,  in  bis  usual  decorous  manner,  poured 
forth  invectives  against  the  friends  of  the  abo- 
lition, whom  he  desigiutted  as  a  junto  of  sectaries, 
sophists,  wthusiasts  and  fanatics. 

But  it  was  not  from  argwrs  like  these  tint 
tliefriwds  of  the  abolition  had  most  to  dread. 
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The  real  peril,  to  which  their  dEiuse  was  exposed 
arose  mther  from  those  who  were  insidiously 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  friends.  Mr.  Dundas, 
with  the  professed  view  of  reconciling  both  par- 
ties, came  forward  to  propose  that  a  gradual 
abolition  should  take  place.  The  picture  which 
he  drew,  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  bis 
plan,  was  a  seductive  one ;  as  he  not  only  held 
out  the  (NTospect  of  abolishing  the  trade,  but  also 
of  ultimately  putting  an  end  to  slavery  itself. 
All  this  was  to  be  eflected  by  the  virtue  of  cer- 
tain r^ulations.  '^  By  regulations,"  he  said, 
^^  he  meant  such  as  would  increase  the  breed  of 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies ;  such  as  would  ensure 
a  moral  education  to  their  children ;  and  such  as 
would  even  ia  time  extinguish  hereditary  slavery. 
The  extinction,  however,  of  this  was  not  to  be 
brought  about  by  allowing  the  son  of  an  African 
slave  to  obtain  his  freedom  on  the  death  of  his 
parent.  Such  a  son  should  be  considered  as  born 
free.  He  should  then  be  educated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  parson  importing  his  parents ;  and, 
when  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  strength  ai^ 
might  qualify  him  to  labour,  he  shobld  work  for 
a  term  of  years,  for  the  payment  of  the  expense 
of  his  education  and  maintaiance." '  ' 

The  system  of  Mr.  Dundas  was.  adopted  by, 
Mr.  Addington,  then  speaker,  and  by  Mr.  Jen- 
kinscm;  the  latter  of  whom  confessed  that  the 
trade  was  an  evil,  founded  on  injustice  and  op- 
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pramoD,  while  the  former  went  sdll  furtbar,  ikiid 
dfcbmd  that  it  had  his  utter  abhorreoce.  The 
abhorrence  felt  by  Mr.  Addington  was,  howev^^ 
of  a  skigukif  kind.  It  did  oot  lead  him  to  any 
liarahaess  i^nst  the  thing  whieh  be  abhorred. 
He  kne^i  be  said,  of  no  language  whicb  could 
a^ravate  the  qrime  of  the  slave  trade ;  birt,  in 
4ke  saitie  breath,  l^  added^  that  the  case  of  the 
West  Indums  deserved  a  tender  consideeittion. 
That  IS  to  say,  that  the  crioiinak  who  ou^t  to 
be  abhorred,  ought  to  be  Seated  with  the  niost 
d^cate  tefiden^ss.  He  was,  thevefore,  of  opU 
niojn,  thM  the  traffic,  wMch  he  had  stigmatized 
4$  atrociously  crimnal,  should  be  pemulted  to 
gp  on  for  ten  or  twelve  yesam  longcg ;  and  that 
^Koumgpment  ^uld  he  gib^fOi  to  ^  imports^ 
ti(On  of  females,  n^er  thaft,  to  that  of  siaks. 
Justi(ce  nMgh^  be^  thoughty  be  thus  4mc  tOf  bod^ 
partiQs^.  without  incoisiveiiftence!  (k)  ekher. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  agireed  widi  hinof  m  opintc^ 
aft  to  ^e  propriety  of  pty'mg  attaitioo  tot  the  in* 
teirost  of  the  planleni^  and  asaij^ied  as  a  reason 
i»  opposing  the  immediate  abditioo,  that  te 
Wlfidief^f  bii^  had  not  ytetriasntfMaBicqnility 
with  thai  of  the  deaths,  and  that^  befeiie>  this 
equality  was  obteiKii^  it  would  be  insprudem  to 
put  an  end  to  the  tanrie^  wkicb^wmk^  untftobt- 
edliji  bci  cavriedf^Ni  hy  oAer  cotaitriot.  N<y  laws^ 
be  contended,  could  prevent  slams  Hem  bemg 
snnigi^  inioithe  eoloniesy  audi  cowecfismtly,  it 
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was  better  that  slaves  should  be  imported,  uadM* 
proper  regulatioBs*  He  closed  his  speech  bQf 
pressing,  that  his  Majesty  should  be  addressed, 
to  request  that  he  would  recommend  to  ^  eo- 
loDial  assemblies  to  encourage,  by  premiums^  ail 
iBcrease  of  births ;  and  also  that  a  bou.n^  ^  ^ve 
pounds  per  head  should  be  g^lven  to  the  ipaster 
of  any  slave  sbip^  who  should  import  in  any 
cargo  a  greater  number  of  females  than  ma}eN 
oet  exceeding  the  age  of  twenty-five  years." 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Dundas  aad  his  sm^ piMrters 
was  stremously  opposed  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr* 
Pitt.  On  those  who  were  hostile  to  every  kimd 
oi  abolition  the  chancellor  of  the  exche^yjiear  did 
not  bestow  many  words.  Drying  that  t;be  law^i 
quoted  as  ^ving  a  sanctum  to  the  slave  trad^ 
could  at  all  bind  the  legislature  to  th^  cQUtimi^ 
aoce  of  that  trade^  or  even  that  they  could  give 
a  sanction  to  what  was  in  itself  unjust,  be  called 
Ae  attention  of  the  Hou^e  to  o^e  in^po^ttant  cik;- 
cuaaatanee,  which  was,  that  the  laws  were  avow< 
tdly  passed  foff  purposea  which  they  did  i|ot  naw 
attain,  aodvthat  tljey  werei  perpetually  aodgrossljif 
violated  by  ttie  very  persona  in^  ^your  of  wlimm 
tbey  were  now.  pleaded.  This  alone  was  a  su^ 
fident  anawer^  ta  ali  that  had  b^en  usseit^  aa  tQ 
tl^  positive  enaotn^ents  in  ^vwr  of  the.  i^l^^^ 
iTide.  Theo^  turnings  to  qomjbat:  the  gra^Wlt 
abcKticmists^he  oonOnded  tbftt  naendence^wJja^ 
e;«er  had  beett  adduced  to^  disprove  1^  ^tdtenfient^ 
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that  the  births  were  equal  to  the  deaths,  and  that, 
therefore,  importation  was  unnecessary ;  he  in- 
sisted that,  if  proper  vigilance  were  exercised, 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  smuggling  slaves 
into  the  islands;  be  aflirmed  that,  with  mild 
treatment,  the  negroes  would  be  enabled  to  per* 
form  a  larger  quantity  of  work ;  he  showed  that 
insurrections  in  the  colonies  were  always  pro- 
duced by  the  newly-imported  slaves;  and, 
finally,  in  the  most  forcible  and  pathetic  lan- 
guage, he  entreated  the  House  to  listen  at  length 
to  the  voice  of  humanity,  and,  by  abolishing  the 
trade,. at  once  wipe  a  foul  stain  from  the  charac- 
ter of  their  own  country,  make  some  small  atone- 
ment for  enormous  wrong,  and  give  to  the  natives 
*  of  Africa  the  same  common  chance  of  civilization 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Fox  was  in  a  more  severe 
and  criminatory  tone.  The  absurdity  of  the 
plans  which  were  suggested  by  Mr.  Addington 
and  Mr.  Dundas  he  exposed  in  a  masterly  man-^ 
ner.  The  bounty  on  the  importation  of  females 
was,  he  said,  nothing  less,  in  other  words^  than 
offering  a  premium  to  a  crew  of  ruffians,  for  the 
vilest  of  purposes.  It  was  letting  loose  a  re- 
morseless banditti,  against  that  weak  and  de- 
fenceless sex,  of  which  men  were  the  natural 
protectors.  This  banditti  were,  by  pecuniary 
rewards,  to  be  stimulated  to  kiir  fathers,  hus- 
bands, brothers,  in  order  that,  when  the  carnage 
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wafc  over,  the  female  relatives  of  the  slaiQ  might 
be  led  into  slavery,     A  happy  instance  this,  of 
what  was  to  be  expected  from  men  of  professedly 
moderate  principles.     The  scheme  of  Mr.  Dun* 
das,  though  not  equally  atrocious,  was  both  cruel 
and  ridiculous.     Children  were  to  be  educated 
so  as  to  qualify  them  for  being  freemen,  and 
they  were  then  to  be  made  slaves  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  would  pro- 
bably have  become  unfit  to  be  free,  and  might, 
therefore,  be  retained  in  bondage  for  a  few  -years 
longer,  or  perhaps  for  the  whole  remaining  term 
of  their  existence.     Never  was  there  a  scheme 
heard  of  so  moderate^  and  yet  so  thoroughly  ab- 
surd and  visionary.     No!  it  was  not  schemes 
such  as  this  that  could  be  productive  of  benefit. 
There  was,  there  could  be,  no  medium.     The 
trade  must  be  at  once  abolished.     For  his  own 
part,  he  declared  that,  whether  he  were  in  Parlia- 
ment or  out  of  it,  whether  he  acted  with  a  large 
minority  or  with  a  small  one,  this  question,  while 
he  had  a  voice  to  speak  his  sentiments,  should 
never  remain  at  rest. 

The  propositions  of  Mr.  Jenktnson  were  ne- 
gatived by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  forty-seven. 
The  amendment  of  Mr.  Dundas,  that  the  abolition 
should  be  gradual,  was  then  carried  by  a  hundred 
and  ninety-three  voices  against  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  Hi»  amendment  having  been  thus 
adopted^  th6  question  was  finally  put.     Eighty- 
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five  members  voted  against  any  abolition,  and  tmo 
hundred  and  thirty  on  the  opposite  side. 

By  many  persons  this  decision  was  looked 
upon  as  a  triumph.  The  committee  for  obtain* 
ing  the  abolition  were  not,  however,  to  he  de^ 
luded  by  that  which  appeared  to  be  an  advan* 
tage,  but  which  was,  in  reality,  an  injury  to  their 
cause.  They  knew  that,  by  gaining  time,  the 
friends  of  the  trade  might  be  said  to  gain  almost 
every  thing.  The  public  attention  would .  relax 
with  respect  to  a  question  which  was  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  already  decided  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  and  when  the  period  arrived,  at  which 
the  law  was  to  be  enforced,  the  traders  would  not 
fail  to  find  some  pretext  for  laying  claim  to  a 
still  further  delay.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  in  which  they 
stated,  that  the  House,  by  voting  the  gradual 
abolition  of  the  trade,  had  manifested  their  opi- 
nion, that  the  trade  was  cruel  and  unjust ;  that 
the  remedy  proposed  for  the  cruelty  and  injustice 
thus  ascertained  was  not  an  adequate  one ;  that, 
neither  was  the  remedy  such  as  the  people  of  Engr 
land  had  asked  for  in  their  petitions;  and  that  as, 
during  the  interval  in  which  the  traffic  was  to  be 
allowed  to  exist,  fresh  outrages  must  of  necessity 
be  committed  upon  Africa,  it  became  a  duty  ia 
the^  enemies  of  the  trade  to  use  every  constitu* 
tional  means  for  the  attainment  of  its  instant  abo- 
lition. 
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Mr.  Dundas  moved  his  resolutions,  eleven 
in  number,  on  the  twenty-^third  of  April.  The 
leading  points  in  therti  were,  that  the  supplying 
of  slaves  to  foreign  colonies  should  immediately 
cease;  that  the  whole  trade  should  cease  in 
seven  years ;  that  during  its  continuance  no 
males  should  be  imported  above  twenty,  and  no 
femsdes  above  sixteen  years  of  age ;  that  punish* 
n)ent  should  be  inflicted  on  those  traaers  who 
committed  cruelties  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and 
that  foreign  nations  should  be  invited  to  concur 
in  the  measures  which  we  had  adopted.  He 
also  held  ©ut  a  hope  of  religious  instruction  be- 
ing given  to  the  slaves,  and  that  predial  might  be 
substituted  in  the  [riace  of  personal  service. 

This  scheme  was  warmly  opposed  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  Mr.  Fox,  the  latter 
of  whom  observed  that,  by  tliis  new  system  of 
humanity,  the  slave  traders  were  in  future  only 
to  be  allowed  to  steal  innocent  children  froni 
their  disconsolate  parents.  After  sdme  debate, 
the  House  adjourned* 

The  debate  was  resumed  on  the  twenty-fifth, 
and  continued  on  two  subsequent  days.  Mr. 
Dundas  having  moved  that  the  trade  should  be 
at  an  end  on  the  first  of  January,  1800,  Lord 
Mornington,  now  Marquis  Wellesley,  proposed 
to  amend  the  motion,  by  inserting  the  year  1793, 
instead  of  the  year  1800;  and  he  supported  his 
am'^hdtoent  by  ab  animated  and  argumentative 
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speech,  in  which  he  contended  that  the  prolong- 
ation of  the  trade  was  no  less  unnecessary,  than 
it  had  been  proved  to  be  unjust  Several  mem^ 
bers  joined  him  on  this  occasion,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Windham,  who  poured  forth  against 
the  trade  a  philippic,  which  was  equally  remark- 
able for  its  severity  and  for  its  eloquence.  One 
important  fact  was  stated  in  this  debate,  by  Sir 
James  Johnstone,  which  was,  that  he  had  in- 
troduced the  plough  into  his  own  plantation  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  had  found  that  the  land 
produced  more  sugar  than  when  cultivated  by 
slaves  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  amendment 
was,  however,  rejected,  by  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  voices  against  a  hundred  and  nine. 

When  the  House  met  on  the  twenty-seventh, 
Lord  Mornington  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
moved,  as  an  amendment  to  the  original  motion, 
that  the  trade  should  come  to  a  termination  in 
1795.  This  produced  a  debate,  in  which  there  was 
nothing  of  novelty,  except  a  clumsy  attempt,  on 
die  part  of  Lord  Carhampton,  to  throw  ridicule  and 
obloquy  on  those  who  were  the  friends  of  what 
he  chose  to  consider  as  a  fanatical,  unjust  and 
injurious  project.  The  amendment  was  nega- 
tived by  a  hundred  and  sixty-one  against  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one.  But  aa,  during  the  debate, 
some  of  the  members  had  shown  a  disposition  to 
fix  on  a  middle  point  between  the  two  dates 
which  had  been  proposed,  Sir  Edward  Knatcb- 
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bull  brought  for wiafd  another  anoendmeiit,  which 
was  successful ;  it  passing  in  the  affirmative,  by  a 
hundred  and  fifty-one  votes  against  a  hundred 
and  thirty- two.  The  blank  in  the  resolution 
was  consequently  filled  up  with  the  first  of  Janu- 
^^9  ^796y  and  a  coujinittee  was  named  to  carry  % 
the  resolution  itself  up  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  business  cartie  before  the  Peers  on  the 
eighth  of  May,  arnd  it  was  soon  obvious  that  there 
was  little  probability  of  its  progress  being  acce- 
lerated in  that  quatter.  Lord  Stormont  pro- 
.T)osed  that  evidence  should  be  heard  at  the  bar, 
and  that  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted,  as  to  the 
present  state  of  the  West  India  islatids^  the  ave* 
rage  quantity  of  sugar  and  rum  which  they  pro- 
duced, and  the  whole  of  their  trade.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  delay  which  the  examination  of 
i;vitnesses  at  the  bar  would  occasion,  Lord  Gren- 
ville  moved  that  they  should  be  heard  by  a  com- 
mittee above  stairs.  This  was  negatived  by  a 
ihajority  of  twenty-^seven.  The  Duke  Qf  Cla- 
rence took  a  decided  part  in  favour  of  the  trade. 
Hie  hearing  df  evidence  was  now  begun ;  but,  on 
the  fifth  of  June,  when  no  more  than  seven  per- 
sons had  given  their  testimony^  a  motion  was 
carried,  by  which  all  further  consideration  of  the 
object  was  postponed  till  the  ensuing  session. 

One  circumstance  occurred  <luring  this  year, 
which  was  alluded  to  in  the  debates,  wad  gave 
sicKoae  hope  that  foreign  powers  had  begun  to  open 
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tbeir  eyes  ta.tiie  iniqaity  of  the  trade.  By  ao 
ordinance  of  the  twisntieth  of  March,  the  King  <rf 
Denaaark  declared  that,  after  the  year  180^,  the 
trade  should  no  longer  be  tolerated  in  any  of  bis 
colonies.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  ordinance 
excited  the .  ^ghtest  dissatisfaction  in  any  cksa  of 
his  subjects. 

Notwithstanding  t))e  decision  pf  the  Com- 
mons, the  success  of  the  fri^tuls  of  the  abolition 
was  now  more  problematical,  perliaps,  than  it 
hfbd  ever  been-  before.  The  examination  at  the 
bar  of  the  Lords  might  be  protracted  to  an  int^- 
flodnable  length ;  and  it  also  laid  the  Comtpitt^ 
wder  great  disiad  vants^es,  many  of  their  witnesses 
being  dead,  and  many  Qthers  iibseot,  "so  that  it 
was  o»de  m0rejiece9Jaiy.tQjr4 verse  the  whole  of 
England  and  Scotland  for  th^  purpose  <  f  briogr 
ing  together  additional  evidence*  This,  bo]if- 
e^veri  was  by  up  means  the  n^ost  inauspicious  of 
the  existing  circumstances.  The  situation  of  th^ 
cwiitry  w4S)  singularly  unfietvovifable  to  tho^  wl;u^ 
nought  t»,  put  an  end  to  the  trade*  At  the.ppi% 
weneement  <rf  17S3  all  minds  were  agitatfd  by 
^  political  disputes,  Great  Britain  w^s  engaged  in 

^^  .  a  war  with,  the  J^renph  repubjicaij^^.^nd  itnnfpjr 
t^nately  happei^ed  that  those  ve^y  r^publicM^s,  % 
whom  she  had'  hfi«n  forqed  i^|o  Jb#> war„^e?ei  tihe 
persons  who.had^  for  many  yea^beea  v^t  ac- 
tively hostile.  \9  negrp  slavery  and  the  trafl&P  m 
slaves^    in  nciaay  of  those  whp.ftbtofflcri^  WW*^ 
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licamsm,  it  was  a  natural  tfaptugh  hoi  altbenil 
feeling,  to  extend  their  hatred  to  every  Ihing 
which  was  in  favour  mA  the  demagogues  of 
France, 

The  session  of  1793  gave  melancholy  proof 
of  what  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  senti-* 
ments  of  many  of  the  members  of  Parliament. 
When  on  the  twenty^fifth  of  February,  Mr.  Wil- 
bcrforce  moved  that  the  House  should  resolve  it- 
self into  a  committee  on  the  twenty  "-eighth,  Sat 
William  Young  proposed  to  postpone  the  btai- 
ness  till  that  day  six  months,  and  his  amendment 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  eight.  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  was  equally  unsqccessful  in  an  attempt 
which,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  three*  months, 
he  made,  to  obtain  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  liknt 
the  importation  of  slaves.  He  was  outvoted  by 
a  majority  of  thirty-ftvd  against  twenty-five. 

A  better  fate  seemed,  for  a  while,  to  attend 
c^nother  of  hk  effort^.  Wishing  at  least  to  lessen 
an  evil  which  he  could  not  entirely  remove,  he, 
-on  the  fourteenth  of  May,  brought  forward  d  mo- 
tion for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill,  to  abolish  that 
part  of  the  slave  trade  by.  which  the  British  mer- 
chants supplied  foreigners  with  slaves.  In  this  he 
was  joined  by  his  late  antagonist,  Sir  William 
Young,  who  owned  that  this  branch  of  the  traffie 
ought  to  be  done  away  with ;  the  traffic  itself  be^ 
ing  defensive  only  on  the  ground  of  imperious  ne- 
cessity, whkb  did  not  extst  in  ibt  present  case. 
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Themotioiiy  however,  wag  earned  but  by  a  majo- 
rity of  seven.  The  bill  was  obstinately  opposed 
in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  and  though,  at  fir^ 
it  seemed  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  making  its  way 
through  the  Commons,  it  was  ultimately  thrown 
out  by  a  majority  of  two. 

In  the  Lords  the  business  of  the  abolition  did 
not  wear  a  much  more  favourable  aspect.  There 
was  only  one  circumstance  which  afforded  any  sa- 
ti^ction  to  the  enemies  of  the  traffic.  It  was 
the  rejection  of  two  motions,  made  by  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  and  the  Eari  of  Abingdon  :  the  first^ 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  slave  trwie 
till  after  the  Easter  recess;  the  second,  to  get 
rid  of  it  altogether.  There  was  nothing /renmrk- 
aUe  in  the  speeches  of  the  noUe  movers  unless, 
indeed,  we  may  regard  as  isuch,  the  scurrilous 
language  which  both  the  speakers  disgraced 
themselves  by  u^ng.  Not  more  than  seveA  wit- 
nesses were  ^examined  during  the  whole  of  this 
sitting  of  Parliament. 

At  an  early  period  0f  the  year  1794  an  event 
occurred,  which  could  not  fail  of  being  regarded 
by  the  friends  of  the  a^olidon  as  highly  inausf^ 
cious  to  their  cause.  On  the  fourth  of  February, 
the  National  Cbnven|ion  added  one  more  to  its 
iftimerous  insane  or,  morfe  correctly  speaking, 
wicked  acts  df  legislation,  by  decreemg  the  im* 
mediate  aolranchisement  of  the  slaves  in  tbe  co- 
lonies of  France.    Nor  >Mra$.  this  a  purely  bc»e- 
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volent  and  disinterested  measure;  in  which  case, 
absurd  and  mischievous  as  it  still  would  have 
been,  the  motive  by  which  it  was  prompted  would 
have  had  a  claim  to  respect*    The  destruction  of 
England,  through  the  ruin  of  her  commerce,  was 
openly  avowed,  by  Danton  and  other  members^ 
to  be  one  of  the  benefits  which  this  decree  was 
expected  to  produce.    It  would,  they  said,  "  give 
a  great  example  to  the  slaves  in  the  British  ^and 
$[paniah  colonies,"  and  it  might,  they  added^  now 
be  declared  "  that  England  was  no  more."  This 
decree  was  passed,  like  most  of  their  decrees,  by 
acclamation ;  not  the  slightest  investigation  hay- 
ing beien  entered  into,  not  the  slightest  degree  of 
rea^Hiing  employed,  on  so  important  a  subject 
The  English  partisans  of  the  slave  traffic  were^ 
doubtless,  infinitely  indebted  to  these  enlightenied 
legislators,  for  having  thus  furnished  them  with 
weapons;  of  so  formidable  a  kind. 

But,  though  every  diing  seemed  to  contra 
against  them,  the  Committee  .did  not  relax  m 
theif  exertions.  While  they  were  aiding  ^ 
cause  by  every  means  in  their  power,  Mr.  Clark-> 
€0n  once  more  journeyed  in  search  of  evidence. 
This  journey,  which  occupied  five  months,  was 
the  last  effort  which,  for  some  years,  this  excel- 
lent and  indefatigable  man  was  capaUe  of  mak- 
ing. Incessant  toil,  and  incessant  anxiety,  had, 
by  this  time»  nearly  destroyed  his  constitution. 
Hb  nervous  systan  wa^  so  shattered,  that  s^t, 
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hearing  and  memory,  began  to  fail  him ;  and  his 
frame  was  so  weakel^d,  that  either  bodily  or 
mental  action  reduced  him,,  with  alarming  ra- 
pidity, to  an  exhausted  state.  "  I  was,  there- 
fwe,"  says  he,  "  obliged,  though  very  reluc- 
timlly,  tx>  be  borne  out  of  the  fields  in  which 
I  had  placed  the  great  honour  and  glory  of  my 
Kfe." 

Unwilling  to  give  oflfence  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  by  todchiag  upon  the  general  question, 
which  was  now  before  it,  Mr.  Wilbefforce,  in  the 
session  of  1794,  confined  himself  to  the  brmging 
forward  the  bill  to  abolish  the  trade,  as  far  as 
Regarded  the  supplying  of  foreigners  by  Briti^ 
vessels.  It  was  urged,  by  him  and  his  suppor* 
.  teis,  that  this  U-ade  was  now  nearly  extinct,  and 
lni|^t,  therefore,  be  suppressed  without  injury  to 
ac^  one;  that  the  House  stood  pledged  to  the 
abolition  in  genieral^  and,  of  course,  could  not 
aiadgd.giviiig  its  asseQtito  this  proposal;  aind  that 
eren^thosewho'defondedtbe'Slftve  trade,  because 
lUty  fduped  that  otir  islands  would-  beidefident  m 
tbetr  ))roper  nmnf)er  of  slaves,  ougte  to  vote  for 
tfais:Biotiony  which)  would  taid  moste&ctfiaUy  to 
secure  an  adequate  supply  for  ourselves.  In  reply 
to  this^  all  the  old  arguments  wer^  brought  for- 
¥msA  against  the  aboKtion^  and  it  was  addcd^ 
thai:  it  w»s  indecorous  for  the  Commons  to  io* 
terfece  while  ihe  Lords  were  investigating  the 
sdbject;  that  the  foreign  branch  of  die  trade 
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W9S  mt  newAy  GtAncty  &>rty  cr  fifty  vessels  qn^ 
gaged  in  it  having  lately  sailed  from  Liverpcx^ ; 
that  die  projected  alteration  =  w^  an  unjust  in- 
firingement  upon  private  property,  and  a  clog 
upon  trade,  which  at  this  moment  ought  especi- 
ally to  he  protected ;  that  it  wafc,  moreover,  an 
insidious  attempt,  whicfa  made^part  of  a  system 
af  attack  upon  our  constitution;  and  that  the 
(ibcmsion  of  it  would  unsettle  the  minds  of  the 
negroes,  and  indqce  them  to  revest  To  this  it 
was  answered,  that^  if  the  Lords  chose  to  be  in- 
dafensibly  tardy  in  their  proceedings,  that  was  no 
iP^son  for  the  Commons  to  stand  still;  that,  as 
tb^T: negroes  well  knew  what  passed  in  this  coun- 
ts^ it  was  at  onOe  idle  and  di$gu0tingto  talk  of 
preserving  quiet  among  them,  by  keeping  lilMi 
in  ignorance;  and  that  there, was  not  the  slig^^ 
^st  ^pund  for  beHeving  that  the  bill  now  before 
tb&  Housie  would  be  productive  o£  any  other  than 
fe^j)jQf}(iial  effects.  In  spite  of  these  arguments^ 
tb^  bill  wa$  violently  opposed  ih'^all  its  s^^giis, 
^f^  ^as  petitiiqned  against  by  some  merehantfli 
0^  London  and  bf  Liverpool.  It'was^  howeVer, 
qaiitksd  by  the  strenuous  efibrts  of  its  friedds, 
and  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  - 

Qn  the  second  reading,  it  waa  attacked  by 
the  Duke  «fClarei»se  and  the  Earl  of  Abingdon; 
t))0l^Uer..af  whdm^sailed  it  with  the  same  kind 
of  .f^o^|yqQC»  wbhsb  be^  bud  employed  on  a  fo^ 
it?^r  Q^^9fikm,  but  atrengthratod  by  m  addition  of 
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opprobrknis  e{nthets  and  criminatory  assertions 
a^umt  the  authors  of  the  measure.  But  his 
lordship  was  not  its  most  formidable  enemy. 
Lord  Grenville  and  Dr.  Horsley,  the  Bishop  ol 
Rochester,  declined  to  give  it  their  sanction, 
l^he/ reason  winch  they  assigned  was,  that  it 
ought  not  to  hav&.b^n  introduced,  pending  the 
inquiry  into  the  genieral  subject:  a  reason,  the 
soundness  of  which  is  not  obvious  to  common 
understaodings.  Lord  Stanhope  ahd  Lord  Lau- 
derdale supported  the  bill ;  but  the  support 
which  was  given  to  it  by  the  former  of  these  no- 
btemen  was  not  likely  to  be  serviceable  to  it,  as 
he  chose  to  profess  himself  to  be  a  jacobin,  and 
"  a  correspondent  not  of  Mr.  but  of  Citizen 
Coi3Kiorcet."  The  bill  was  thrown  out  l^  a  large 
majority. 

Aware  tfiat  the  examination  of  witnesses  at 
the  bar  would  be  an  endless  task,  the  Bishop  of 
BoclMSSter  endettvoured  to  have  the  examination 
reared  to  a  Committee  ab6ve  stairs ;  but  his 
proposition  was  sq^  vigorously  resisted  by  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  Lord  Thurlow,  and  others, 
that  it  was  negatived  by  forty  voices  against 
fourteen.  What  d^ree  of  interest  the  Peers 
felt  in  the  question  of  the  abolition,  may  be 
judged  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
hei^d  but  two  witnesses  dtaring  the  whole  of  this 
sesiicm.  iUter  thb  period  they  dropped  even 
the  semblance  of  attention  t6  the  subject,  and 
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forbore  to  give  themselves  the  needless  trouble 
of  calling  witnesses  to  the  bar. 

With  the  same  eloquence,  the  same  argu^ 
mentSy  and  the  same  success  as   before,,  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  seconded  by  Mr.  William  Smith, 
renewed,  on  the  26th  of  February,   1795,  his 
motion  against  the  whole  of  the  trade.     What 
he  now  asked  for  was  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  abolition  of  the  traffic.     He  was  ably  sup- 
ported by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  by 
Mn  Fox,  and  Mr.  Whitbiead.     The  debate  was 
long,   and   gave  rise  to  a  splendid   display  of 
talent,  and  to  no  small  portion  of  vehemence  and 
asperity.     Nothing  new  was  said  in  behalf  of 
the  trade.      On  this  occasion,  however,  Mr. 
Dundas  entirely  threw  off  the  mask ;  and  de- 
claring that  the  abolition  ought  not,  according  to 
the  resolution  of  the  House,  to  be  carried  into 
effect  in  1796,  he  declined  to  give  any  definite 
opinion  as  to  the  period  when  it  ought  to  take 
place.     It  must,  he  said,  be  accomplished  gra-    . 
dually,  and  with  such  an  allowance  of  time  as 
would  not  make  it  severely  felt.     Mr.  Wilber- 
force's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
seventeen. 

The  struggle  was  renewed  in  1796,  and  at 
first  with  better  hopes ;  but  the  bill,  after  passing 
through  most  of  the  stages,  was  thrown  out  by  a: 
majority  of  four.  In  the  debates  which  occurred 
there  was  nothing  so  remarkable  as  the  hardi- 
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hood  of  the  friencU  of  the  traffic,  who,  in  somd 
of  the  arguments  whidh  they  used,  betrayed  an 
utter  contempt  of  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 
They  said  that  the  traffic,  instead  of  doing  mis^ 
chid",  engaged  the  attention  of  the  petty  Africa^ 
princes,  and  kept  them  from  amuiiing  themselves 
with  wars  and  massacres ;  that  the  merchants  of 
Liverpool  had  built  ships  of  a  peculiar  construe^ 
tion,  and  made  dry  docks,  which  would  be  ren* 
dered  useless  j  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  the  bill,  the  slave  trade,  as  it  then 
existed,  being  a  mere  non-entity,  a  gratuitous 
*  risk ;  that  the  aboliticm  would  be  &  inisfoortui^ 
to  the  slaves  themselves;  and  that,  as  Magna 
'  Charta  forbade  right  to   be  sold,  delayed  or 

denied,  the  bill  was  a  violation  of  the  great  char- 
ter, because  it  sold,  delayed,,  and  denied  the 
rights  of  the  West  Indib  plantei^s.  On  such 
language  as  this,  it  v^ould  be  a  Wai^  of  time  to 
offisr  any  comment. 

With  the  laudable  view  of  ameliorating  in 
some  degree  the  situation  of  the  n^roes^  Mr. 
Francis,  who  had  already  distinguiabed  himself 
in  the  debates  on  the  general  question,  c^me 
forward  on  the  11th  of  April,  with  a.  measure, 
which  he  explained  in  a  speech,  not  only  eloqbent, 
but  manifetsiting.  deep  thought,  and  a  tboroi^ 
knowle/jge  of  the  hun;an  heftrt.  His  motion  was 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill^  to  .amend  the  och^ 
ditipn  ai  negroes^  and  other  slaves,  im  the  Bn^fa 
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colonies.  His  idea  was>  to  raise  the  slav6  gra- 
dually from  his  present  degraded  state.  The 
leading  principles  of  his  plan  consisted  in  giving 
to  the  slave  a  legal  allotment  of  a  cottago:  and 
land  for  life,  with  time  and  implements  to  Ciilti^ 
vate  his  portion  of  the  soil ;  restraining  pkmterj6 
from  holding  more  slaves  than  tlieir  estates 
would  feed;  prohibiting  all  persons,  unmarried 
xind  under  a  certain  age>  from  being  overseers ; 
taking  the  whip  from  overseers,  and  allowing 
them  power  only  to  mitigate  a  sentence ;  and, 
lastly,  instituting  negro  juries,  for  the  trial  of 
offences.  He  also  proposed  to  make  several  re- 
gulations, of  minor  importance. 

This  scheme  was  exceedingly  distasteful  to 
severiEtl  of  the  members,  who  contended  against 
it,  as  unnecessary,  the  negroes  being  in  general 
more  happy  and  comfortable  than  the  poor 
people  of  this  country.  They  also  affSected  to 
consider  it  as  a  sort  of  robbery  of  the  planter^ 
and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  out  hint8> 
that  it  would  induce  the  West  India  colonies  to 
renounce  their  allegiance.  Foremost  among  its 
opponents  was  Mr.  Dundas,  who  spoke  of  it 
with  a  degree  of  splenetic  illiberality,  which, 
even  from  him,  could  scarcely  fail  to  excite  asto* 
nishment  and  disgust.  But  it  was  probably  the 
hostility  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  was  the  main  cause  of  its  failure.  He 
Itoked  upon  it  ^s  beings  in  reality,  a  measure 
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which  taxed  the  colonies,  and  which,  therefore, 
was  dangerous.  It  was  "accordingly  rejected 
without  a  division. 

So  languid  were  the  feelings  of  the  House, 
^ith  respect  to  every  thing  which  was  connected 
with  the  slave  trade,  that  even  the  annual  act, 
originally  introduced  by  Sir  William  Dolben,  for 
regulating  the  conveyance  of  slaves  from  Africa, 
was  suffered  to  expire.  Though  the  bill  for  re- 
newing it  was  brought  forward  in  February,  it 
was  postponed  so  often,  and  had  so  little  atten-  , 
tton  paid  to  it,  that  it  at  length  dropped,  in 
consequence  of  there  not  being  a  sufficient 
attendance  of  members  to  constitute  a  house. 
Fortunately  for  humanity  and  for  the  captive 
negroes,  the  traffickers,  who,  on  the  first  passing 
of  the  act,  had  loudly  and  repeatedly  predicted 
that  it  would  ruin  them,  had  been  so  benefited  by 
the  diminution  of  deaths  which  it  occasioned,  that, 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  interest,  they  now  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  the  trade,  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  rules  which  the  law  was  intended  to 
enforce. 

In  the  session  of  1797,  the  friends  of  th^ 
trade  determined  to  pre-occupy  the  ground,  and, 
if  possible,  silence  the  abolitionists  by  some 
measure  which  should  wear  the  semblance  of  a 
reform  of  the  slave  system.  Accordingly,  on 
the  sixth  of  April,  Mr.  C.  Ellis  moved  **  that  a 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  to 
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raqoosi.  that  he  ^ouUl  be  graciously  pleased 

to  give  dilutions  to  the  differeut  governors  ^pf 

tbe  West  Ibdia  islands  to  recommend  tQ  their 

respective  councils,  to  take  tbe  .  proper:  fteps 

IsHT /increasing  the    population,  so    as  t)^T4sll^y 

.to    diOKbisb    the    necessity  of  importing  ,  ne;- 

^^o^s  from  Africai  and  ultimately  to  lead  to 

j^:  totajl  abolition  of  tbe  slaye;  trade ;  likewise  to 

-9dQpi  measures  for  promotjing  the  moral  and  rdi* 

gious  improvement  of  the  negroes  in  the  Wqst 

Bidies.;  and  for  securing  to  them  their  ri^ts  by 

a  proper  administration  of  justice;  and  to  ^ussur^ 

them  that  this  House  will  be  ready  :ta  co^pi^ 

nUemthttfaejn  in  ^cpompU^lung  Ux^  desirable 

jenda.:'^    .         i.  "■:.'.;:    1   ..  ^;  ,-•■':   .  • ; 

This  motion  wa*  secjoindad''  by  Mr,  Barhwi, 
^)d  supported  by  Mr.  Bryan  £dvyrards>  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  Sir  W.  Y0tiag»j$tnd  Mr.  Dcmdas.; 

It  was  argued,  on  this  ^de,  that  thei  immedir 
ate. abolition  would,  if], practicable,  be  utter  ruin 
to  the  planters,  but  that  it  was  not  practicable,  a? 
no  pdwer  on  earth  could  prevent  a  supply  of  ne* 
groes  ftoih  being  olMiained  by  smuggling ;  that, 
tis  smuggling  was  so  easy,  the  abolition  could 
never  be  brought  about  wMhout  t^e  CQiisent  of  the 
cdonists ;  that  the  planters  ii<ere  a  much  injured 
and  calumniated  set  of  med,  who  were  not  at  all 
to  blame,  nor  had  any  share  in  the  guilt  or  the 
profit .  of  the  trade,  which  did  not  orip;ipate  with 
thefQ,,  Imt  was  wholly  British  ;^tiiat  they  were  be-: 

VOL  IV.  «  E 
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nevolendy  ready  to  do  every  ttung  in  A^  pomr 
for  the  happiness  of  their  slaves ;  imd  that  Ite 
.  plan  whieh  was  now  su^ested  would  meet  with 
their  full  approbation,  and  could  not  M\  of  ao- 
swering  every  rational  purpose  which  die  fH^oidB 
of  the  abofitioq  could  possibly  hope  to  attaip* 
There  was,  however,  onecircumstance  which  Uirew 
more  than  doubt  on  the  boasted  humMnty  of  tiie 
l^anters.  It  appeared  that  th^  considered  them^ 
ielves  to  be  entided  to  continue  the  importation  of 
slaves  till  all  the  lands  were  cultivated,  or  to 
datm  an  indemnification,  if  this  advwtage  weie 
denied  to  them. 

Hie  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Carysfort,  Mr,  W4 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Ryder.  Iliey  maintamed  that 
the  plan  was  nothing  more  th^n  a  deception,  in^ 
tended  to  prevent  ai^  thing  really  beneficial  froor 
being  done;  that  thene  was  no  necessity  for  con- 
tinuing the  importation ;  that  smuggling  might  be 
hindered;  that  nodiingwas  td  be  hoped  from 
laws  made  by  the  colontste  themselves ;  tluit  to 
postpone  the  abolition  tiH  all  the  lands  were 
brought  under  cultivation,  was  to  postpone  it  for 
ever,  not  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  soil  in  Jar 
maica  being  yet  cultivated ;  and  that  the  (danters 
would  do  wisely,  in  lending  their  aid  to  put  an 
end  to  the  traffic,  seang  that  the  ^aily  accession 
of  new  captives,  who  must  natoraUy'be  frai^t 
widi  feelings  of  hatr^  and  revengCi  would,  per- 
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baf^  at  kngth  expose  tliem  to  thfe  mosC  direful 
calamities. 

The  words  which  ^jokc  of  **  ultimately  lead- 
ing'' to  an  abolition j  Mr.  Ryder  mored  to  leave 
out,  because,  in  his  opinion,  they  seemed  to  be 
tateaded  to  make  this  tneasure  senre  as  a  substi- 
tute for  otie  more  effettusA.  He  was  secomled 
by  Mr.  Hiwkins  Browne;  but  bis  amendttiebt 
was  negatived  without  a  4itision.  Mr.  Ellii's 
motion  was  tiien  put  to  the  vote,  and  was/  carried 
by  a  majority  of  thirty-six. 

To  the  call  which  was  thus  made  upon  them 
sdme  attention  was  paid  by  the  legislature^  of  ^6 
Leeward  islands.  A  general  council  and  assem<- 
Wy,  ftiom  all  the  islands,  was  convened  at  St. 
Christopher's,  m  1798,  and  Ae  result  of  ihe  la- 
bours of  this  body  was,  the  paasing  of  an  act  for 
the  preservation  and  protection  of  slaves.  Of 
what  benefit  this  act  was  productive,  it  is  tftme^ 
cftssary  to  enquire. 

As  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  convinced  that  no 
gbdd  could  arise  from  Mr.  Ellis's  plan,  hedid  n(^ 
think  it  proper  to  relinquish  his  own.  On  the 
fifteenth  of  May,  he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
biH,  to  discontinue  the  trade  within  a  limited  titnef. 
Tired  and  disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  the  frieiidk 
^  the  traffic,  and  still  more  so  by  tiie^  band^aced 
axanier  m  which  the  House  had  failed  i^  <Swn 
solemn  vote,  he  spoke,  on  this  occasiop;  id  a  s«* 
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verer  tone  dian  usiud ;  and,  instead  of  going 
again  over  the  beaten  track  of  argument,  he  en- 
deavoured to  rouse  his  hearers  to  a  sense  of  what 
they  owed  to  humanity,  and  to  tiicir  own  cha- 
racters. 

The  advocates  of  the  trade  were  ftilly  <m  &c 
alert,  and  they  did  not  fail  to  ring  the  changes 
upon  aU  their  old  assertions,  among  the  foremost 
of  which  was  the  impossibility  of  cutting  oSihe 
supply  that  might  be  obtained  by  smuggling*  This 
time,  however,  they  went  a  step  further  than  they 
had  b^re  gone.     Mr.  Ellis,  assuming  as  a  fact 
that  all  the  slaves  were  vagrants  or  criminals, 
thought  that  Africa  might  receive  from  Ae  trade 
the  same  kind  of  benefit  which  this  country  re- 
ceived from  Botany  3ay ;  Mr.  Edwards  faceti- 
ously recommended  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  to  em- 
ploy his  benevolaice  at  home,  and  to  take  under 
im  |»*otection  the  raoe  of  blacks,  which  might  be 
found  in  the  streets  of  London,  under  the  name  of 
.chimney  sweepers ;  and  Mr.  Sewell  gave  it  clearly 
to  be  understbod,  that  no  abolition  could  possibly 
take  place  till  the  whole  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
4he  colonial  proprietors  were  fully  cultivated,  or 
in  plsto  terms,  till  after  the  lai^e  of  several  cen- 
turies. :»>      . 

This  language  was  eloquently  cei^ured  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  ]^r.  Fox^  aiKi  several  other  mewbocs. 
Their  eloquence^  however,  was  exerted  in  vain. 
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When  Ae  division  took  place,  the  motbn  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  eighty 
voices  against  seventy-four. 

In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Ellis's  motion,  he  had 
pleaded  thatthe  colonists  ardently  wished  toattach 
the  slaves  to  the  soil,  but  that  they  were  prevented 
from  attaining  their  wish,  by  a  statute  of  George 
the  Second,  which  rendered  slaves  liable  to  be 
sold  at  the  suit  of  their  master's  creditors.  Of 
^e  wisdom  and  ultimate  benefit  of  such  a  mea- 
sure as  they  were  said  to  be  desirous  of  adopting 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  This  question  was,  a 
short  time  after,  taken  up  by  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards, 
who,  with  much  feeling,  expatiated  cm  the  hard- 
ship to  which  a  slave  was  exposed,  in  being  sold, 
and  perhaps  sent  to  the  mines  of  Mexico,  after 
his  habits  were  formed  to  his  new  country,  aiui 
he  had  perhaps  become  possessed  of  a  little  pro- 
perty, the  fruits  of  his  industry.  He  moved^ 
tiierefore^  to  repeal  the  statute  of  the  fifth  of 
<Jeorge  the  Second,  and  he  pledged  himsdf  to  the 
House,  that  the  colonists  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  was  thus 
offered  to  them  by  the  British  parliament.  He 
obtained  his  wish;  the  law  was  repealed  witliout 
a  dissenting  voice;  but  the  colonists  did  not 
think  proper  to  redeem  the  pledge  which,  in 
th^  name,  he  had  given  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

The  slave-cmYying  bill  was  re-enacted  in  this 
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session,  and  a  bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  Smithy 
for  regulatmg  the  height  betweea  the  decks  of 
slave  shipsi  was  also  passed.  By  Mr.  Smith's 
act,  the  clear  height  between  decks  was  fixed  at 
not  less  than  four  feet  one  inch.  These  two 
bills  were  subsequently  incorporated  togptber, 
and  a  somewhat  larger  allowance  of  space  was 
obtained  for  the  slaves ;  not,  however,  without  a 
strenuous  resistance  from  the  friends  of  the  traffic^ 
who  presented  petitions,  obtained  leave  for  com;- 
sel  to  be  heard,  and  vehemently  protested,  that 
to  grant  to  each  negro  a  few  inches  more  of 
room,  would  be  the  same  tiling  as  abolbhing  the 
trade  by  a  positive  law. 

The  sessions  of  1798  and  1799  were  not  al- 
lowed to  pass  by  without  renewed  efforts,  pq  the 
part  of  Mn  Wilberfc»rce,  and  of  those  distin- 
guished characters  who  agreed  with  him  in  opi- 
nion. Splendid,  however,  as  w^c  m^ny  of  the 
speeches,  it  would  only  prove  tedious  to  give  any 
analysis  of  the  debates.  Argument  and  elo- 
quence were  still  on  the  <Hie  side,  and  prejudice 
and  interest  on  the  other;  and,  unfortunately,  the 
latter  continued  to  prevail  over  the  former.  Thf^ 
^  coily  toe  circumstance  which  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice, if  is  that  Mr. Windham,  who  had  cmce  bea 
earnest  for  an  imnpediate  abotity)i^  was  jdow  willing 
to  leave  the  business  to  b^  maoaged  by  the  ooknial 
assemblies.  In  the  year  1798,  the  motion  against 
the  <ra^  was  n^g^Vftd  :\tjf .  figbty^v en  f oices 
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dgMnst   ei^ty-tbree;  in    17S9  bj  e|gb^-ti^,9 
against  sevedty-four. 

In  both  these  years  an  attempt  was  ma^e  to  ol;^ 
tain  at  least  some  mit^tion  of  that  enoimous  evil 
which  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  ^tirel  jtot  m; 
move.  In  179S,  Mr.  Henry  Thornton  moved  f<^ 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  fo  prevent  the,  purchasii;^ 
of  slaves  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.     Oa^ 
great  reason  for  the  making  of  this  9ioUop  wa^i 
^t  the  carrying  w  of  the  trade  in  tb^  iq^irnqdii^t^ 
neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone  was  found  to  frujs[t 
trate  the  beneficial  effects  which  it  had  bec;p 
hoped  would  result  from  the  foundation  of  that 
colony.     The  part  of  the  coast  which  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton was  desirous  to  free  from  the  ravft^  of  the 
ti^e  was  about  one-third  of  the  whole;  but  it 
did  not  furnish  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  total 
number  of  slaves.     His  motion  was,  oi  coursOi 
opposed  by  Colonel  Tarleton,  Colonel  GascQyne^ 
and  others.    It  was^  however,  wari;nly  support^ 
by  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  who  spoljfe,  on  this  oc- 
casion, with  much  liberality  of  feding.    The  bill 
was  brought  in ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  pres- 
sure of  public  business,  the  question  hayiqg  sub- 
jseqwently  been  pos^)pQed  to  a  late  period  pf  the 
session^  Mr.  Thornton  declined  taking  any  fpfr 
ther  s^ps  ^11  the  foilowiqg  year. 

In  Jl7Sy9>  he  agiEun  brought  the  bill  fytwvp^. 
.  Xbough  pertinaciously  hw»8sed  \xy  pfi^pi^  jy^l 
o^er  ijos^mosta  of  delayer  it  fit  l^lgt^^painad 
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through  the  House  of  Commons.    It  was  not  so 
fortunhite  in  the  House  of  Peers.     By  means  of 
repeated  postponements,  fresh  petitions,  the  ha^ 
rangu^  of  council,  and  the  protracted  examina- 
tion of  evidence  at  the  bar,  its  progress  was  re- 
tarded till  the  fifth  of  June,  on  which  day  a  deci- 
sive effort  was  made  against  it,  by  the  friends  ci 
the  trade.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Lord  Tbur- 
low  were  two  of  its  most  determined  opponents. 
Dr.  Horsley,  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  was  among 
die  most  eloquent  of  its  defenders.     He  lashed, 
with  a  just  severity,  the  manifestly  false  and  decep- 
tions testimony  which  bad  been  given  by  some  of 
,  the  witnesses  ;  he  chastised,  too,  the  counsel,  who 
had  thought  proper  to  talk  of  "  the  visionary  pro- 
jects <rf  fanatics ;"  and,  in  answer  to  those  who 
affirmed  that  the  scriptures  did  not  prohibit  the 
trade,  he  contended  that  St.  Paul  had  explicitly 
condemned  the  traffic,  by  coupKng  man  stealers 
along  with  murderers ;  and  he  pointed  out^  as  be* 
ing  eis^ially   wortfiy  of  remark,  that  slave- 
traders  was  the  correct  translation  <^  the  word 
wWch,  in  our  va-sion  x>ftiie  Bible,  was  trans- 
lated man-stealers.    The  bill  was,  nevertheless, 
thrown  out,  by  a  majority  of  sixty-eight  to  sixty- 
one.        .  .       . 

Having,  session  after  sASsidn,  been  thtefdled, 
tbefi«iendstof«he'afeta*kbfi  dfeemed.it  to 

^^tieV^^%T  a  ^yrile/fhona"'  fjitfssteg  th(eH*dl^edt^^ 
^^m^timntkm  <>f  the'J^l^tafg^'^ilif^Ae^^etrs 
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J  800,  1801,  1802,  and  1803,  thercftw^,  Acy 
confined  themselves  to  moving  for  certain  pa- 
pers, and  making  known  their  purpose  to  come 
forward  again  at  a  future  period.  The  Commit- 
tee, too,  continued  its  labours,  and  increased  its 
strength,  by  the  election  of  several  zealous  mem- 
bers, among  whom  were  James  Stephen,  Zachary 
Macaulay,  and  Henry  Brougham,  men  of  un- 
doubted talent,  and  of  indefatigable  exertion. 

During  this  interval  of  time,  then,  there  was 
only  a  solitary  instance  in  which  any  thing  like 
a  debate  took  place  upon  this  subject.  This 
was  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  1802,  when 
Mr.  Canning  moved  for  an  address  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, *^  praying  him  not  to  alienate  any  of  the 
uncleared  lands  in  Trinidad,  unless  upon  die 
ccmdition  that  they  were  not  to  be  cultivated  by 
negroes  newly  imported  from  Africa.**  Mi*. 
Canning  was  induced  to  take  this  step  by  a  ru- 
mour which  was  afloat,  of  a  plan  having  been 
formed,  for  the  sale  of  these  lands.  In  a  speech, 
of  somewhat  equivocal  language,  Mr.  Addington, 
then  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  denied 
that  such  a  plan  was  in  contemplation  with  re- 
spect to  Trinadad,  and  he  threw  out  a  hint,  that  it 
was  intended  by  government  to  bring,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  session,  the  whole  question  of 
the  trade  under  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
^Mt.  Canning,  therefore,  withdrew  his  modon. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1804,  the 'friends  of 
Ih^  aboliii6n  returned^  to  the  ^^arge;  and  they 
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did  60  with  r^ovated  hopes,  the  Irish  rnembw^ 
ibost  of  whom  were  supposed  to  be  friendly  to 
the  cause,  having  uOw  taken  their  seats.  On 
the  thirtieth  of  March,  Mr.  Wilberforce  asked 
for  leave  to  renew  his  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave*btule  within  a  limited  period.  At  this 
epoch,  Mr.  Barham,  with  a  candour  which  was 
highly  horiourable  to  him,  made  known  his  change 
of  sentiment,  and  stepped  forward  as  one  of  the 
supporters  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  motion.  Leave 
for  brining  in  the  bill  was  granted  by  a  hundred 
and  twenty-four  votes  to  forty-nine.  The  bill, 
though  vigorously  resisted,  and  freqwntly  divided 
upon,  was  carried  through  the  Commons  by  majo- 
rities of  equal  strength.  Throughout  the  de- 
bates, Mr.  Addington  was  among  the  opponents 
of  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Barham  among  its  active 
friends.  In  the  Lords  the  bill  was  lost;  the 
question  being  postponed,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  till  the  following  year. 

Though,  in  this  ses^qn,  the  friends  of  the 
i^bolition  had  been  ultimately  defeated,  there  was 
nothing)  in  the  circumstances  of  their  defisat, 
which  was  at  all  of  a  nature  to  discourage  them* 
On  thocontraryi  u^  the  House  of  Commons  Ui^ 
hild  manifestly  gained  so  much  ground  as  to  au- 
thorise a  >b«U€(f|  that  their  anti^goimts^  in  that 
quarter  wei^  too  weak  to  oppose;  to  them,  in  fli- 
ture,  any  e^isctiial  resistance;  ai^l.  they  hiad  alao 
reaaon  to  hop«  that,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
thfsgr  mght^M  M>  distant  tune^  ohtim  M^qutl 
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iNM^ndaocy.  It  was,  therefore,  with  consid^r^ 
able  expectations  of  success  that,  in  the  yw 
1805,  they  onoe  more  reoewed  their  labours. 
lITie  subject  was,  as  usual,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  aud  the  bill  went  on  to  a 
Mcimd  readu)g,  when  an  amend  men  t  was  moved^  . 
l)y  General  Ga^coyna,  to  postpone  it  till  that  day 
dix  nu>nth3.>  A  warm  debate  took  place.  The 
amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt, 
Mr.  Barbum,  Mr.  Huddleatone,  and  other  mem* 
bers.  The  speech  qf  Mr.  Huddle$tone  was  par^ 
ticularly  forcible  and  eloquent.  On  a  division, 
however,,  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  seven ;  the  ayes  being  seventy-aev«i,  and  the 
noes  seventy. 

At  first  sight,  this  unexpected  defeat  wore  a 
very  discouraging  aspect  to  the  friends  of  the 
abolition.  They  soon,  nevertheless^  recovered 
their  spirits,  on  finding  that  it  had  been  occasioned 
solely  by  the  absence  of  nine  of  the  regular  sup- 
porters of  the  motion,  who  had  never  been  absent 
iliefor^,  and  of  pearly  all  the  Irish  members  wltt> 
ivere  friendly  to  their  cause.  It  was  resolved, 
therefore,  to  re-produce  the  question,  in  a  nev 
form.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolntbOy  Lortl 
H^pry  Petty  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  leave  to 
Iwiog  in  j^  bill  to  abolish  the  foreign  part  of  the 
,tr4d«v  3ut,  before  the  period  arrived  for  hm^ 
ac);  ,ppop  this  notice,  tbfe  impeachment  (rf  Lor^ 
MelyillQi  and  oth«r.  iinportaiit  public  busineso, 
intervened,  which  prevented  his  lordship  finom 
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bringu^  forward  his  motion  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1805- 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  ndien  the  long 
labours  of  the  friends  of  the  abolition  were  to  re- 
ceire  their  reward.  To  prepare  for  the  struggle 
of  1806,  Mr.  Clarkson,  who,  being  restored  to 
health,  had  rejoined  the  committee  once  nx>re, 
commenced  his  travels  in  search  of  evidaice,  to 
fill  up  the  chasm  which  had  been  made,  by 
death  or  dispersion,  in  the  ranks  of  the  ori^nal 
wimesses.  He  succeeded,  to  the  utmost  extmt 
of  his  wishes. 

Hie  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  took  place  in 
January  1806,  though  it  deprived  the  cause  of 
one  of  the  warmest  and  most  eloquent  of  its  sup- 
porters, was  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  it  By 
the  decease  of  the  premier  the  ministry  was 
broken  up,  and  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
cabinet,  of  which  all  the  members  were  hostile  to 
the  traffic  in  slaves.  They  could,  therefore,  act 
with  an  unanimity  and  vigour  which  were  demed 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
winch  he  was  placed.  The  preliminary  step 
aj^nst  the  trade  was  taken  on  the  3 1st  of  March. 
On  that  day,  Sir  Arthur  Pigott,  the  attorney-ge- 
neral, brou^t  in  a  bill,  which  was  intended  to 
prohibit  British  ships,  subjects^  and  capital  from 
bebg  employed  in  furnishing  slaves  to  fore%n 
powers ;  to  prevent  foreign  shipsfrom  bemg  fitted 
out  in  British  porfB ;  and  also  to  give  Ml  effdd 
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to  an  order  of  council,  issued  in  the  preceding 
year,  by  which  British  merchants  were  forbidden, 
except  under  certain  limitations,  to  import  slaves 
into  the  colonies  which  had  been  conquered  from 
the  enemy,  during  the  war.  The  bill  was  drawm 
up  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  so  as  to  guard 
against  any  possible  infraction  of  its  enactment* 
it  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Mr.  Rose,  Ge* 
nerals  Gascoyne  and  Tarleton,  and  others,  as 
being  unjust,  imjpolitic,  and  ruinous  to  our  ram* 
marce  and  manufactures.  Its  opponents  divided 
against  it  upon  the  third  reading,  but  they  were 
defeated,  their  numbers  being  only  thirteen  against 
thirty-five. 

la  the  House  of  Lords  the  bill  encountered  a 
Btill  more  stubborn  resistance.  Petitions  having 
lieen  read,  and  counsel  heard,  the  Dukes  oi 
£!krence  and  Sussex,  the  Marquis  of  Sligo^  the 
Earl  of  Westmorland,  and  Lords  Eldon  and 
Shield,  contended  against  it,  in  several  of  its 
stages,  with  nearly  the  same  arguments  which 
had  been  so  often  ui^d,  and  so  often  refiited. 
The  injury  which  would  be  done  to  our  commerce 
was,  however,  the  great  stalking-horse  of  its  op* 
poqents  on  this  occasion.  With  a  low-minded  ilti- 
berality  and  contemptof  truth,  which  cannot  be  top 
severely  reprobated,  Lord  Westmoreland  is  said 
to  have  affirmed,  that  ^^  the  idea  of  the  abolition 
first  originated,  within  a  few  years  past,  amoi^ 
athdsts,enthusiasts, jacobins,  and  duchdescriptions 
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of  persons/'  The  biU  was  supported  by  tiie  Duke 
Qt  Glomester,  the  .Earls  of  Suffolk  and  Bnck^ 
ioghtiiDshirCvViscountSicimbath,  Lords  Grenville^ 
Holland,  Lauderdale^  Ellenborough,  and  Aoek* 
tud,  and'tbe  Bishops  of  London  and  St.  Asapk 
It  was  finally  carried  by  a  inajority  of  thirty-five; 
the  contents  being  iifty-three>  the  noOf^ooteots 
(mly  eighteen.  One  of  tlw  beads  was  thus  lopped 
aff  from  the  sanguinary  hydra  which  Jbad  so  loi^ 
fattaied  on  the  blood  of  the  natives  of  Africa. 

A  blow  of  a  more  decisiye  kind  was  next 
Mnxk,  ats  Idcie  precursor  of  th^  fioal  destruc^n 
of  the  trade.;  a  destruction  wfak:h>  in  consequence 
of  the  advanced  period  of  the  session,  cbuU  not 
•t  this  moment  be  achieved.  On  the  Mlh  of 
June,  Mr.  Fox  movedy  "  that  this  Houae^  con* 
iideriiig  the  Afrioin  date  tarade  tq  be  contrary  to 
'  tbe  principles  of  justice,  l)umanlty>  and  p<^y> 
im&y  with  dll  practicable  eSxpedition,  tate  effei^uifl 
sienures  for  the  abdition  of  tbe  said  thtde,  £A 
sikb  a  manner,  and  at  sucih  a  period,  as  may  be 
deeosed  advisable."  This  motion  was  secdniciad 
by  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke. 

The  debate  which  ensued  w^s  of  as  great  a 
toigth>  and  of  ^s  much  animation,  48  any  of  the 
former  debated;  but,  for  reasons  which  have 
already  been  stated,  to  give  an  analysis  of  it  wonkt 
only  be  to  inOict  an  useless  fatigue  upoQ  the 
rander.  Nothing  new  wa^  said^  notkitg^  oevr 
couM  be  said,  upon  a  sut^ect  which  had  uddep* 
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gOGe  SO  many  thorough  iairestigatknis  io  tte 
course  of  die  last  twenty  years.  All  tbe  old  anaft 
of  the  friends  of  tJh^  tirade  were,  however,  on  this 
occasion,  again  brought  for  A,  and  were  wielded 
with  as  niuch  confidence  as  if  thiy  haji  not:  been 
tried  in  a  hundred  conl^ictt,  and  found  to  bfe  Jus 
wortiiless  as  the  sword  and  mail  of  Sat^a^were, 
when  opposed  to  the  weapon  of  Miohiel.  SdC* 
^ce  it  to  say,  that,  at  the  ckwe  of  a  long  dittus- 
eiM,  Mr.  Fox's  motion  was  triumplmlitfy  earned 
by  an  immense  majority,  th^e  teing  a  bcniched 
$nd  finirteen  voices  in  its  favour,  an3  ^no  more 
limn  fifi|;een  against  it. 

As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  dmsion  ntbs  de- 
clared, Mr»  Wilberfbrce  moved  for  an^address  to 
his  IV^ajesty,  ^'  praying>that  he  would  be^raciotidy 
pleased  to  direct  a  negotiation  to  be  entered  itito, 
by  which  foreign  powers  should  be  invito  to  eo** 
operate  with  his  Majes^,  iti  m^soi es  to  be 
adopted  for  ^bt  abolition  of  the  African- ^ave 
trade."  This  was  carried  without  a  division,  as 
was  likewise  a  motion^  that  ^^  the  resolutions  be 
communicated  to  the  lords,  and  that  their,  eoa^ 
currence  should  be  desired  therein." 

Itie  resolution  was  introduced  to  die  House 
of  Peers,  on  the  £4th  of  June,  by  Lord  Grenviile^ 
in  a  masterly  speech ;  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland 
b»?ing  previously  been  foiled  in  an  attempt  to  pot 
in  the  usual  dilatory  (^ea,  of  examimng  witnesses 
aad  bearing  counsel  at  the  ba^.    The  resolatieii 
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1MB  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Wertmorelaad^  who 
bore  a  pmtniDent  part  in  the  debate,  by  Lord 
Hawkeabury,  by  Viscount  Sidmouth,  and  by  £ad 
Fttewflliaiii*  It  was  supported  by  Dr.  Porteoua, 
te  Bbhop  of  Landooi  Dr.  Horsley,  the  Bbbop 
of  fit  Aspq[>h'Sy  Lord  Cbancellor  Erskine,  Eark 
Staiduipe^Orosve&or^  ami  Spencer»  the  E&rl  xi£ 
Suffolk,  Lord  Holland^  and  Lord  Elleoborougb. 
The  liBist  of  these  lords  commented^  with  consider- 
able  severity,  <m  the  exaggerated  accounts  which 
.the  friends  of  the  trade  gave  with  re^peqt;  to  their 
im^ble  losses,  and  he  justified  bis  censure  i^ 
declaring  that^  "  when  pleading  form^Iy  before 
their*  lordabipsj  in  his  professional  capacity,  for 
the  merthanls  of  Liverpool,  he  had  often  delivered 
stateimmis^  whSdi  he  had  !recdived  fropd  them,  and 
which  he  afterwards  disesovered  to  be  sros^ij 
iocoorrect."  /        : 

The  question  having  been  put  on  the  resolu* 
tkn,  it. was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  majori^ 
of  forty^one  to  twenty.  Tha  address  to.  bis 
Mi^esty^  which  had  hem  voted  by  the  Common% 
waa  then  adopted,  without  a  division. 

It  was  now  certain. that  the  trade  was  at 
length  doomed  to  ita  uKrited  fall.  'As  this  cer- 
tabty,  it  was  radoiMiUy  thought,  could  scajnedy 
fail  to  stinndate  the  traders  to  avail  theoKselves 
to  the  utmost  of  the  short  period  of  action  which 
was  Idt  to  them,  and  as  they  would  consequently 
take  new  ^ps  into  their  service,  and  perhi4)s 
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r^ort  to  worse  than  their  ordinary  ■  meiuis  of 
l^ocuring  a  supply  of  slaves  in  Africa,  the  friend$ 
of  the  abolition  deemed  it  necessary  to  take  some 
precautionary  measure,  to  prevent  such  a  teir^ 
porary  extension  of  the  sentenced  traffic.  A  bill 
was  accordingly  passed,  which  prohibited  any 
vessel  from  clearing  out  for  the  slave  trade^  after 
the  first  of  August^  1806,  unless  it  had  been 
previously  employed,  in  the  same  manner,  by  the 
same  owner,  or  had  been  contracted  for,  previous- 
ly to  the  10th  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
trade.  This  was  the  concluding  measure ^of  the 
session  of  1806. 

In  spite  of  their  triumph  a  gloom  was  thrown 
over  the  minds  of  the  victorious  party,  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  took  place  in  >  the  Oc- 
tober of  this  year.     To  the  very  last  moment  of 
his  existence,  the  great  object  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  traffic  was  next  to  the  heart  of  this  illus- 
trious character.     Fortunately .  for  the  cause  of 
humanity,  his  surviving  friends  were  possessed  of 
the  same  persevering  spirit  of  benevolence  by 
which  he  himself  had  been  animated.     In  the 
session  of  1807,  the  business  was  taken  up  by 
Lord  Grenville,  who,  on  the  second  of  January, 
presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  a  bill  for  tte 
abolition  of  the  trade.     It  was  printed,  and 
ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table,  whil^  counsel  wete 
heiird  itt  the  bar  s^uist  it^    The  debate  ca^nte  <m^ 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days.    The  Mippoarters 
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of  tiie  bill  ware  the  Dakes  of  Ohratester 
and  Norfolk,  the  Earls  of  Selkirk,  Rosslyn, 
Moira,  Stanhope,  Caernarvon,  Suffolk,  an^ 
Lauderdale,  Lords  Holland,  Northesk,  and 
King,  and  the  bishops  of  London  and  Durham. 
On  the  other  side  were,  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
the  Earls  of  Westmoreland  and  St.  Vincent,  and 
Lords  Sidmouth,  Redesdale,  Eldon  and  Hawkes- 
bury.  The  debate  was  long  and  animated,  but 
die  Aiends  of  the  HW  were  triumphant,  and  it 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  there  bang  a 
hundred  votes  and  proxies  in  its  favour,  and  osiy 
thirty-six  against  it  The  period  of  the  abolition 
was  fixed  on  the  first  of  May.  Tb^B  vims,  how- 
ever, a  proviso,  by  which  vessels  that  had  cleared 
out  of  an  English  port  for  Africa,  previously  to 
ttiat  day,  were  allowed  to  the  first  of  January, 
1808,  for  the  completion  of  their  cargoes,  and  ^ 
landing  of  them  in  the  West  Indies.  After  the  first 
of  the  new  year  the  trade  was  no  longer  to  exist. 
Petitions,  meanwhile,  were  presented  to  ^ 
House  of  Commons,  from  Jamaica,  Trinidtd, 
and  other  quarters,  and  counsel  were  he«d 
against  the  bill.  An  attempt  was  made  tt>  ob- 
tain the  examination  <^  witnesses,  but  it  was  suc^ 
cessfuUy  resisted  by  Lord  Howick.  The  bUl 
was  brought  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  Ae 
tenth  of  February.  It  was  read  a  second  time 
on  the  twentietb;  and,  on  the  twenty-third,  the 
omiraitment  of  it  wa»  moved  by  Lord  Howick, 
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ia  an  eloquent  and  elabotnte  speedi^  ia  wkicb  Iw 
embodied  a  majority  of  the  ar^mettts  that  had 
ao  often  been  urged  upon  this  subject*  He  paf» 
ticularly  pointed  out^  that  the  present  monlf  At 
was  the  fittest  for  accomplishing  the  purpose  in 
Yiew,  the  slave-trade  6f  France  and  Hdland  be- 
ing now  nearly  annihilated)  and  Denmark  and 
America  having  aboliished  theirs.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Wilberforce^  Mr.  Roseoe^  Sir  Sa- 
muel Romilly,  Mr.  Luabingtoo^  Mr.  Fawkea^  Sir 
John  Doyk,  Lord  Mabon,  Lord  Milton,  and 
Earl  Percy. 

The  bill  was  violently  opposed  by  Gemrral 
Gaacoyne,  and  with  equal  hostility^  bvt  with 
more  temper  and  talent,  by  Mr.  Hibbert.  The 
former  even  went  so  far  as  to  throw  out  a  sort  of 
menace,  that  the  colonists  would  resort  to  iasur^ 
rection,  if  the  bill  became  a  law*  He  also  de- 
scanted on  the  utter  impossibility  of  preventing 
the  colonial  fNroprietiH*s  from  keeping  up  their 
niook  of  slaves  by  the  means  of  smuggling.  Mr. 
Bathurst  and  Mn  Hiley  Addington  expressed 
themsdves  in  favour  of  a  gradual  abolition. 
The  commitment  of  the  bill  was  at  len^  car- 
ried, by  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  voices 
against  sbcteen. 

In  its  i»rogresa  tbrou^  the  Committee,  the 
hSa  was  contended  age^nst  with  a  determined  spi- 
lit,  thou^  by  scanty  numbers.  On  tlie  sixth  of 
Mhtrcl^  Sir  Charles  Pole  moved  to  si^titnte  the 
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year  1812|  instead  of  the  year  1807.  His  pro* 
position  gave  rise  to  an  animated  debate,  in 
which  many  members  bore  a  part.  At  the  close 
of  the  contest  the  amendment  was  negatived,  by 
a  hundred  and  thirty-five  noes  against  seventeen 
ayes.  The  first  of  March,  1808,  in  place  of  the 
first  of  January,  was,  however,  inserted  in  the 
bill,  as  the  last  day  on  which  the  landing  of 
slaves  was  to  be  permitted  in  the  colonies. 

The  question,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  put  on  the  sixteenth  of  March.  Here 
again  a  warm  debate  took  place.  On  this  oc- 
casion, Mr.  Windham,  who  had  entirely  aposta- 
tised from  all  his  original  principles  with  respect 
to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  traffic,  was  one  of  the 
most  forward  opponents  of  the  measure.  But, 
though  the  friends  of  the  trade  would  not  miss 
this  only  opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  their  dis- 
satisfaction, they  were,  by  this  time,  too  well 
convinced  of  their  weakness  to  go  any  further ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  bill  was  passed  without  a 
division. 

Near  as  the  advocates  for  the  abolition  seemed 
to  be  to  a  complete  victory,  they  were,  neverthe- 
less, extremely  agitated  by  fears,  which  were  not 
irrational.  The  ministry,  upon  the  influence  of 
which  they  mainly  relied  to  crown  their  labours, 
was,  at  this  moment,  tottering  to  its  fidl.  The 
King,  it  was  known,  had  resolved  to  dismiss  it, 
in  consequence  of  its  wish  to  admit  the  catholics 
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to  an  equal  participation  of  constitutional  rights. 
Should  that  ministry  be  displaced  before  the  bill 
passed  into  a  law,  all  that  bad  hitherto  been 
done  would^  probably,  have  been  done  in  vain. 
The  most  strenuous  exertions  were,  therefore, 
made  to  forward  the  bill,  which,  having  been 
amended  in  the  Commons,  was  yet  to  be  printed, 
returned  to  the  other  House,  perhaps  again  de- 
bated there,  and  finally  presented  for  the  royal 
sanction.  By  dint,  however,  of  great  diligence, 
the  printing  of  the  bill  was  accomplished  by  the 
twaity-third,  on  which  day  it  was  introduced  to 
the  House  of  Peers,  by  Lord  Grenville,  and  was 
but  feebly  opposed.  It  was  carried,  and  sent 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  with  an  additional 
amendment,  containing  the  words  "  country,  ter- 
ritory or  place,"  which  were  discovered  to  have 
been  accidentally  omitted,  and  the  want  of  whidh 
would  have  rendered  it  of  no  utility,  whatever. 
This  amendment,  of  course,  was  immediately 
adopted..  Thus,  both  Houses  had  completed 
their  share  of  this  benevolent  work.  There  was, 
however,  still  one  thing  requisite  to  quiet  the 
.  alarm  of  the  friends  of  the  abolition.  This  was 
the  royal  ^sent.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  March,  the  members  of  the  administration 
received  orders  to  wait  upon  the  Sovereign,  to  de- 
liver up  the  seals  of  their  offices.  Fortunately  a 
commission  had  been  obtained,  to  g^ve  the  royal 
assent  to  several  bills,  among  which  was  the  bill 
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for  abolisbiiig  die  skve-trade.  As  soon  as  ibe 
cerefnony  of  executing  the  commisBioa  was  over^ 
the  ministers  resigned  the  iosignia  of  office,  and 
retired  into  private  life,  bearing  with  them  the  coo- 
^lation  of  having  at  least  contributed  largdy 
to  save  countless  and  unborn  thousands  fWxn 
captivity  and  oppression,  and  to  clear  the  charac- 
ter of  their  country  from  a  stain,  which  had  too 
long  sullied  it,  of  the  darkest  die« 

**  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Clarkson,  and  he  might  wdl 
exult  in  such  an  event,  ^^  thus  ended  one  of  the 
Most  glorions  contests,  after  a  continuance  of 
t^i^nty  yeaiB,  of  any  ever  curied  on  in  any  age 
or  country.  A  contest,  not  of  brutal  ndence, 
but  of  reason.  A  contest  betiveea  those,  who 
Mt  deeply  for  die  happiness  and  the  honour  of 
dieir  fellow  creatures,  and  those,  who,  through 
vicious  custom  and  the  impulse  of  avarice,  had 
trampled  under  foot  the  sacred  rights  ol  their  na- 
ture, and  had  even  i^tempted  toeffiMse  «U  title  to 
llie  divine  image  iirom  their  minds."  It  is,  also, 
as  he  justly  deserves,  worthy  of  remark,  aad  a 
subject  of  rejoicing,  that  ^'  two  nations,  England, 
and  America,  the  mother  and  the  child,  should, 
in  the  same  mcmth  of  the  same  year,  have  dbo- 
lisihed  tbb  impious  traffic." 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

Motion  t^Earl  Percy. — Establishment  and  exertions  of 
the  JfricoM  Institution. — jict  to  make  slave  trading 
a  felony. — The  Spanish  American  governments  de- 
c/are against  the  trade. — Spanish  slave  code. — Afo- 
tion  respecting  the  introduction  of  British  laws  into 
Trtnidad. — Enormities  of  Huggim  and  Hodge^^ 
TmOywith  Franee^Sla^e  Regtary  BiU^^Fari'' 
am  diplomatic  and  Parliamentary  proceedings. — 
CcncluHon. 

By  thoie  who  bad  been  so  pers^vennglj  ac- 
tive in  tbe  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  it  was 
hoped  that,  with  the  ose  of  proper  means^  the 
moral  condition  of  the  negroes  would,  in  the 
course  of  years,  be  so  much  improved,  that  the 
blessing  of  liberty  might  at  length  be  extended 
to  them^  not  only  with  safety^  but  even  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  colonial  proprietors.  They  w«re, 
hpwever,  aware,  that  the  bringing  about  of  this 
desirable  object  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
be  a  work  of  time ;  and  that,  for  many  and  ol^- 
^  vious  reasons,  it  would  be  exceedingly  imprudent 
to  act  with  precipitation  in  an  affair  of  such  ex- 
treme delicacy*  Fears  and  prejudices  had  been 
excited  in  the  minds  of  the  planters,  which, 
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groundless  as  they  were,  it  was  of  importance  to 
removei  and  the  removal  of  them  was  certsdnly 
a  task  which  it  would  not  be  possible  to  accom- 
plish within  a  short  period.     Nor  would  it  be 
wise,  nor  even  truly  benevolent,  to  strikeoflFat  once 
from  the  blacks  the  shackles  which  they  now  wcMe, 
and  leave  them  to  their  own  guidance,  with  un- 
enlightened minds,  with  debasing  habits,  and, 
too  probably,  with  rankling  and  inveterate  feel- 
ings of  hatred  and  revenge.     A  vast  majority, 
therefore,  of  the  friends  of  the  abolition  of  the 
^ve  trade,  were  desirous  to4eave  the  question  of 
abcdisl^ing  negro  slavery  untouched,  till  the  silent 
but  steady  operation  of  moral  causes  should  hkve 
raised  the  negroes  in  the  scale  of  human  exist- 
ence, and  by  so  dding,  have  rendered  them  wor- 
thy of  the  enjoyment  of  freedom.     They,  conse- 
quently, deprecated  all  discussion  upon  this  sub- 
ject, as  being,  in  reality,  only  calculated  to  re- 
tard the  event  which  it  was  intended  to  promote. 
There  were,  however,  some  who  were  more  san- 
guine in  their  expectations  of  what  might  immedi- 
ately be  done,  and  more  eager  to  see  it  speedily  per- 
formed.    Among  these  was  Earl  Percy,  who, 
while  the  bill  relative  to  the  abolition  of  the  trade 
was  yet  pending  in  the  Lords,  brought  forward,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  mbtion  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  negro  slavery. 
Though  he  contended  that,  as  the  trade  had  been 
declaired  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
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tice,  humantty  and  sound  policy,  it  followed  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  slavery  itself  ought 
to  be  put  an  end  to,  hey  nevertheless,  did  not  call  ' 

for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  but  proposed 
tfaatj  after  a  certain  d^te,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
le^lature,  the  children  born  of  slaves  should  be 
fir*,  by  'which  means  the  system  of  slavery  would^ 
at  length,  be  abolished. 

This  motion  was  opposed  by  several  members, 
among  whom  were  Lord  Henry  Petty  and  Mr. 
Wilberforce.  The  danger  of  hurrying  on  the 
measure,  and  the  impolicy  of  debating  it  all  at 
the  present  critical  moment,  were  the  chief 
grounds  of  opposition.  On  the  side  of  Earl 
Percy  was  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  maintained  that 
something  ought  promptly  to  be  done;  that 
slavery  would  never  wear  itself  out,  but  would 
become  more  rigid,  unless  the  legislature  became 
more  vigilant;  and  that  the  plan  of  giving  free- 
dom to  the  children  of  slaves  was  -the  safest 
which  could  possibly  be  ima^ned.  An  abrufit 
^termination  was  put  to  the  debate,  by  Sir  Charles 
Pole  m6ving  that  the  House  should  be  counted. 
It  being  found  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  members  present,  the  House  ad- 
journed, and  the  question,  of  course,  dropped ; 
rK)r  was  it  again  resumed. 

Though  the  great  object  of  those  benevolent 

.  characters,  who  had  so  long  exerted  themselves 

for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  jl^tbh  slave 
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trade  was  now  attained,  they  did  not  considar 
themselves  as  being  yet  at  liberty  to  bring  their 
labours  to  a  close.  Tbey  thought,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  miseries  which  the  trade  had  en- 
tailed upcH)  Africa,  imposed  it  on  tl^m  as  a 
duty  to  take  all  such  steps  as  lay  in  their  power 
for  making  some  reparation  to  that  injured  and 
benighted  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  was  likewise 
h^y  necessary  for  them  to  watch  over  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  which  had;  rec^tiy  beea 
passed,  in  JEng^tnd  and  in  other  countries ;  to  iiag- 
gest  the  means  which  might  render  them  moree^ 
foctual ;  and^  as  far  as  their  exertbns  coidd  avail, 
to  [forward  the  abolition  of  the  trade  by  those 
foreign  states  by  which  it  was  still  pursued. 

It  was  with  this  view  of  the  subject  that,  on 
the  fourteenth  of  April,  1S07,  the  society  called 
the  African  Institution  was  established.  At  the 
oi^tset  it  declared  its  fixed  resolution,  neither  to 
undertake  religious  missions,  nor  to  eng^  in 
commercial  speculations.  Its  avowed  puiposes 
were  to  keep  a  vi^lant  eye  on  the  slave  tradeiv, 
and  to  labour  for  a  complete  abolition  of  the  ttafic 
inslaves;  to  promote  the  instruction  of  the  Africans 
in  letters  andinusefol  Jmowledge,endeavourtoen- 
fighten  their  minds  with  respect  to  their  true  in- 
terests, spread  information  amon|^  them  as  to  the 
9^MJie  oi  establisbing  a  beneficial  commerce^  in- 
troduce to  them  the  improvements,  useful  arts 
and  medical  discoveries  oi  Europe,  and  stimulate 
then  to  cultivate  the  soil,  by  exciting  and  direct* 
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iDg  their  iodustry,  wA  by  furnifihing  them,  wiien 
needful,  with  seeds  and  plants,  and  implements 
of  husbandry.  It  was  also  the  intention  of  ^ 
Society  **  to  collect  and  diffuse,  throughout  iim 
country,  accurate  information  respecting  the  na* 
tural  productions  of  Afriqa,  and,  in  general,  re- 
specting the  agricultural  and  commercial  capaci- 
ties of  the  African  continent,  and  the  intellectual, 
iBoral,  and  political  condition  of  its  inhabitants ; 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  langiis^es 
of  Africa,  and,  as  has  already  been  found  practi- 
cable, to  reduce  them  to  writing,  with  a  view  to 
fecilitate  the  diffusion  of  information  among  the 
natives  of  that  country  ;  and,  finally,  to  employ 
suitable  agents,  and  to  establish  correspondences 
as  shall  appear  advisable,  and  to  encourage  and 
nward  individual  enter{»rise  and  exertion  in  pro- 
moting any  of  the  purposes  of  the  Institution." 

The  society  immediately  began  to  act  with 
vigour  upon  the  system  which  it  had  formed.  It 
opened  a  correspondence  with  persons  who  could 
aid  its  designs,  it  estaUished  a  school  for  the  na- 
tives at  Sierra  Leone,  and  engi^ed  teachers  to 
teach  the  Arabic  and  Susoo  languages  to  Euro- 
peans resident  in  that  colony,  it  sent  out  a  plentifiil 
supply  of  the  seed  of  cotton  and  of  other  plants, 
it  o£kred  premiums  for  tibe  importation  of  various 
ftftides  of  commerce,  and  it  obtained  a  dinu- 
nutioB  of  some  of  the  heavy  cbties  which  had 
hitherto  operated  almost  as  a  |wobtt»tioQ  upon  the 
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s»Ie  of  African  produce.  These  steps  were  succes* ' 
sively  followed  by  many  others  of  a  similar  kind. 
The  government  performed  its  part  with  equal 
alacrity.  It  established  a  court  of  vice  admiralty 
at  Sierra  Leone,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more 
complete  effect  to  the  act  for  abolishing  the  slave 
trade,  it  dispatched  two  ships  of  war  to  the  coast^ 
to  prevent  the  infraction  of  the  law,  and  ordered 
the  commanders  to  explain  the  beneficial  effects  kA 
the  measure  to  the  African  chiefs,  and  it  appointed 
a  commission,  consisting  of  three  gentlemen,  to  in- 
vestigate minutely  the  state  of  the  different  British 
settlements  in  that  quarter,  and  to  indicate  in  what 
manner  they  might  be  rendered  conducive  to  the 
great  object  of  civilizing  the  African  continent.  An 
early  result  of  all  this  was,  that  the  trade  with 
Africa  experienced  a  considerable  increase^  though 
the  circumstances  of  the  period  were  extremely 
unfavourable,  the  slave  traffic  having  almost  de- 
populated the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone, 
and  many  other  of  the  maritime  districts. 

The  wisdom  of  the  resolve  which  the  Insti- 
tution had  entered  into,  to  watch  the  proceedings 
of  the  traffickers  in  human  flesh,  was  speedily 
made  obvious.  The  love  of  lucre  is  too  power- 
ful a  feeling  to  be  conquered  by  any  common 
means,  and  this  abominable  traffic  was  well  cal^ 
culated  to  excite  and  to  feed  it  So  enormous 
was  the  profit  of  these  base  adventurers,  that  the 
speculation  was  gainful^  if  only  one  cargo  out  of 
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three  reached  its  destined  port.  Accordingly, 
the  traffic  revived,  and  even  swelled  to  more 
than  its  former  magnitude.  Between  70  and 
80,000  negroes  were  torn  from  their  native  land 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1810.  The  trade  was 
chiefly  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese,  and  by 
Americans,  under  Swedish  and  Spanish  colours ; 
for  Spain  having  now  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
France,  her  flag  was  once  more  displayed  on  the 
seas,  and  it  is  a  melancholy  consideration  that, 
having  become  the  ensign  of  liberty,  it  should 
have  been  degraded,  by  being  applied  to  such  an 
unhallowed  purpose,  as  the  carrying  on  of  a  com- 
merce in  slaves.  But  it  was  a  still  more  melan- 
choly consideration  that,  in  defiance  of  the  laws 
and  of  humanity,  British  subjects  should  be 
found  to  have  engaged  in  the  trade  to  a  consider- 
able extent ;  many  vessels  under  foreign  colours, 
though  belonging  to  Englishmen,  having  sailed 
from  the  Thames,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
slaves  from  thfe  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  American  settlements.  This,  how- 
ever, was  the  case,  and  the  grossest  perjury  was 
unhesitatingly  committed  to  elude  detection. 

To  put  a  stop  to  this  growing  evil,*  the  go- 
vernment increased  its  naval  force  on  the  African 
station,  and  gave  orders  to  the  naval  commanders 
to  exert  the  utmost  vigilance.  In  consequence  of 
these  orders,  numerous  vessels  were  seized  and 
condemned.     At  home,  the  directors  of  the  In- 
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stitutioo  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  ports^ 
carefully  ^Uected  aod  communicated  infor* 
matioD,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  detect  and 
to  visit  with  punishment  some  flagrant  violationa 
of  the  law.  For  the  purpose  of  enlightening  fo- 
reign nations  on  the  subject,  they  also  promcrted 
the  publication,  in  the  Dutch,  French,  Spanish 
and  PcM'tuguese  languages,  of  those  works  and 
tracts  which  were  most  likely  to  produce  a  con* 
vietion  of  the  vil^iess  and  impolicy  of  the  slave 
,  teade.  That  this  was  not  a  needless  labour  is 
abundantly  proved  by  one  extraordinary  fact. 
Such  was  the  brute  ignorance  of  the  Brazilian  co- 
lonists, that  they  had  never  beard  of  the  question 
of  the  abolition,  till,  in  the  year  1810,  th^  acci- 
dentally obtained  some  knowledge  ^  it  firom  an 
English  newspaper. 

Portugal  was  at  this  moment  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  exertions  oi  Great  iBritain 
for  her  political  existence.  It  mig|it,  therefore, 
be  supposed,  that  her  ruler  would  be  willing  to 
leave  nothing  undone,  which  he  could  honouraUy 
do,  to  gratify  his  powerful  ally  and  iNX)lector; 
and  that,  consequently,  a  death  blow  would  be 
given  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  slave  trade  by 
Portuguese  subjects.  Those  who  bad  hoped 
that  this  would  be  the  case,  were,  ho^^^ver,  dis^ 
appointed.  In  the  treaty  of  alliance  betwera 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  which  was  ratified 
on  tte  nineteenth  of  Felmiary,  1810,  an  -  '^^le 
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rdative  to  the  slave  traffic  was,  indeed,  inserted ; 
bu^  thou|^  it  bore  the  semblance  of  fairness, 
it  was  any  thing  rather  than  satisftu^tory.  It 
seems  to  have  been  drawn  np  by  the  Portuguese 
negociators,  and,  of  course,  it  was  worded  with  a 
sbidied  Jesuitical  ambiguity,  which  ultimately 
rendered  it  of  no  effect  Among  other  nuisances, 
which  were  tolerated  by  this  article,  was  the  car^ 
rying  on  of  the  trade  from  all  the  Portuguese  set* 
tlenents,  among  which  settlements  was  the  island 
of  Bissao,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
tai  degrees  north  latitude.  Had  the  cession  of 
^ssao  been  obtained,  or,  at  least,  had  a  stipn- 
lation  been  made  for  interdicting  the  traffic  there, 
two  thousand  three  hundred  miles  of  coast  would 
have  been  liberated  from  the  ravages  of  the  slave* 
dealers.  As  it  was,  the  traders  availed  them* 
selves  of  this  oversight  to  the  full  extent.  They 
not  only  persisted  in  their  nefarious  dealings  at 
tite  privileged  spot,  but  they  enlarged  them,  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  coasting  trade,  carried  on  in 
canoes,  from  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north 
and  south  of  the  Bio  Grande.  The  country  on 
the  banks  of  the  riv^  was  entirely  desolated  by 
tiieir  barbarous  activity. 

In  England,  happily,  the  time  was  past  when 
the  partisans  df  the  trade  could  venture  un* 
abashed  to  stand  forth  in  its  defence.  The  vio* 
lation  of  the  abolition  law  by  British  subjects 
excited  great  indignation,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
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ado}>t  stronger  measures  than  mere  pecuniary  iar 
fliction  to  ensure  obedience  to  the  laws.     Before 
the  facts  came  to  light,  however,  it  was  too  late 
in  the  session  for  the  parliament  to  originate  wj 
legislative  proceeding;  but  th^  House  of  Lords 
pointedly  expressed  its  sentiments  by  an  address^ 
on  the  motion  of  Lord  Holland,  as  did  likewise 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, moved  by  Mr.  Brougham,  both  of  which 
were  unanimously  adopted.     This  was  followed 
up,  in  the  session  of  1811,  by  an  act,  which 
made  the  trading  in  slaves  a  felony,  punishaUe 
by  transportation  for  fourteen  years,  or  by  con- 
finement to  hard  labour  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  three  nor  more  than  five  years.     Such  was 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  within  a  short 
period,  that  this  act  passed  through  both  Houses 
without  any  opposition.     Its  author  was  Mr. 
Brougham. 

A  severe  check  was  about  this  time  given  to 
the  foreign  slave  trade  by  two  decisions,  the  one 
pronounced  by  the  Privy  Council,  the  other  by 
the  Court  of  Admiralty.  The  first  of  these  laid 
it  down  as  a  rule,  that  an  Anierican  could  not 
have  a  legal  property  in  a  slave  vessel,  his  govern- 
ment having  prohibited  the  traffic,  and  that, 
therefore,  all  such  vessels,  professing  to  belong 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  were  liable  to  be 
captured.  The  natural  consequence  df  this  was, 
that,  as  soon  as  the  decision  became  Imown,  the 
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Americaa  flag  ceased  to  be  emplc^ed  in  affording 
a  cover  to  the  trade.  The  Americans  then  re- 
sorted to  fictitious  Spanish  or  Portuguese  papers, 
but  here  the  second  decision,  which  was  delivered 
by  Sir  William  Scott,  greatly  cramped  their  ope- 
ratk)ns  by  remlering  the  use  of  this  last  subter- 
fuge a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  and  danger. 

In  Spanish  America  the  trade  was  gradually 
narrowed  by  the  wise  and  benevolent  conduct  of 
those  provinces  which  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the 
mother  country.  Onp  of  the  first  measures  of 
the  junta  of  the  Caraccas  was  to  prohibit  the  im* 
portation  of  slaves.  This  liberal  example  was 
next  followed  by  the  Congress  of  Chili,  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
the  latter  of  which  even  went  so  far  as  to  decree 
itimt  all  children,  born  to  slaves,  after  the  thirty- 
first  of  January,  1813,  should  be  bom  free. 

Spain  herself  seemed,  for  a  moment,  to  be  on 
.the  point  of  displaying  that  enlightened  humanity 
which  was  worthy  of  her  rank  and  of  her  cause. 
Among  other  praise-worthy  acts,  the  Cortes,  in 
.1811,  performed  that  of  abolishing  the  slave- 
trade;  but,  unfortunately,  in  this  instance,  as  in 
many  others,  the  power  of  the  Cortes  was  not 
commensurate  with  their  will.  The  decree  which 
they  passed  was  never  carried  into  efibct,  and  the 
disre^rd  of  it  which  was  manifested  by  the  i^ 
g^ncy,  is  said  to  have  been  occ^isioned  by  the 
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base  and  interested  remonstrances  of  the  mer^ 
diants  of  the  Havannah. 

Whatev^  may  be  the  guilt  which  Spain  in»- 
eurs  by  her  perseverance  in  a  barbarous  traffic,  it 
must  be  owned  tfai^  her  code  of  slave  laws,  which 
was  prcMnulgated  in  1789y  deserves  to  be  men* 
tioned  with  the  highest  praise.  Its  mildness  and 
equity  are  honourable  to  the  feelings  of  the 
firamers  of  it,  and  of  the  sovereign  by  whom  it 
was  sanctioned.  Nor  is  ih&ce  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve Uiat  it  is  not  faithfoUy  executed.  By  this 
eode,  every  owner  of  slaves  must  instruct  them 
Ui  the  Christian  religion,  procure  them  to  be 
baptized  within  a  year,  and  maintain  a  priest  to 
say  mass,  and  expound,  to  them  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity ;  he  must  provide  them  with  such 
food  and  clothing  as  to  the  magistrates  may  seem 
to  be  sufficient,  and  likewise  with  coaM»odious  ha- 
bitations ;  he  must  encourage  marriages,  and  not 
prevent  the  slaves  of  different  estates  from  inter- 
marrying, and,  in  cases  where  the  estates  are 
distant  from  each  other,  he  must  dispose  of  the 
wife  to  the  master  of  the  husband  at  a  fair  vala- 
ation ;  he  must  not  overtoil  them,  nor  compel 
those  to  labour  who  are  more  than  sixty  or  less 
than  seventeen  years  of  age,  nor  employ  females 
in  work  which  is  unsuitable  to  the  sex ;  he  must 
allow  them  reasonable  innocent  diversions ;  he 
must  not  turn  old  slavea  or  children  adrift  to 
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starre;  in  the  faogber  class  dP  crimes  he  mmii 
leave  the  punishcneot  to  tbe  law^  wd  in  tb^ 
lower  class  he  must  not  punish  any  i^lave  with 
more  than  twenty-five  lashes,  and  tho^  must  be 
given  only  by  himself  or  his  steward,  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  cause  any  cotitusion  or  effu^ 
sioii  of  blood.  Obedience  to  these  injunctions  is 
secured  by  fines  and  punishments  of  various 
kinds:  the  judge  may  even  deprive  of  all  bis 
slaves  an  inhuman  master.  In  addition  to  tbisi 
the  negroes  have  the  right  to  redeem  themselves 
at  an  equitable  price ;  freedom  is  given  to  every 
feniale  with  whom  her  master  has  cohabited ; 
and  if  the  father  have^  by  any  act,  acknowledged 
the  illegitimate  offspring,  they  may,  in  faikice  ti( 
lawful  children,  inherit  his  property,  and  they 
may  succeed,  without  any  such  act,  to  the  pro- 
perty of  their  mother. 

By  tbe  capitulation  which  surrendered  Tri*- 
nidad  into  our  hands,  the  Spanish  laws,  of -which 
this  code  forms  a  part,  were  guaranteed  to  the 
inhabitants.  Tbe  slave  code  had,  however, 
^edlen  entirely  into  disuse  since  the  possession 
of  the  colony  by  the  British.  As  one  step 
towards  ameliorating  the  condition  of  tibe  ne- 
groes, it  was  now  brought  into  action  again,  much 
to  the  gratification  of  the  slaves,  and  as  much 
to  the  disgust  of  their  masters. 

To  get  rid  of  this  code^  which  was  a  nuisance 
in  their  eyes,  the  Trinidad  slave  proprietors  fait 
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upOD  a  very  ingenious  expedient  They  became 
exceedingly  enamoured  of  the  British  laws,  and 
consequently  eager  to  be  admitted  to  the  a^joy- 
ment  of  them.  As  British  subjects  they  were,  it 
seems,  desirous  to  possess  the  same  privileges  as 
were  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  other  Bri- 
tish colonies.  Their  scheme  was.  a  good  one^ 
for  there  was,  at  first  sight,  something  in  it  which 
was  of  a  nature  to  win  the  fevourable  regard  of 
the  mother  country.  It  seemed  to  be  a  merit  in 
Englishmen,  to  wish  to  live  under  the  statutes  of 
a  free  government,  rather  than  under  those  of  a 
despotic  monarch. 

The  farce  was  commenced  by  a  letter  from 
Governor  Hislop  to  the  white  inhatntants,  to  en- 
quire whether  they  would  not  prefer  to  live 
under  the  English  instead  of  the  Spanish  laws. 
The  answer  was,  of  course,  promptly  given  in  the 
affirmative,  and  a  petition  to  the  British  l^sla- 
ture  was,  in  consequence,  signed  by  about  five 
hundred  persons.  In  this  stage  of  the  business, 
the  alarm  was  taken  by  the  people,  of  colour,  a 
numerous  body,  who  were  aware  that  the  pro- 
jected change  would  deprive  them  of  their  rights, 
and  expose  them,  defenceless,  to  all  the  caprices 
of  tyranny.  They,  therefore,  humbly  requested 
to  be  allowed  to  petition,  and  state  their  case,  to 
the  government  at  home.  Not  <mly  was  this  re- 
quest refused,  but;  to  punish  them  for  their  teme- 
rity, fifty  of  them  were  arrested,  some  of  whom 
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were  stripped  of  their  property,  and  banished 
from  the  islahd.  All  opposition  was  silenced  by 
so  decisive  a  measure.  That  their  fears  of  a 
change  were,  however,  not  groundless  may  rea- 
sonably be  concluded,  frcan  a  circumstance  which, 
in  the  course  of  this  year,  occurred  in  the  island 
of  Barbadoes.  The  free  people  of  colour  in  that 
colony  petitioned  to  be  rendered  capable  of  ap- 
pearing in  the  courts  as  legal  witnessess ;  and,  as 
a  reason  for  granting  their  prayer,  they  stated  that 
the  whites  often  forcibly  entered  their  dwellings, 
and  violated  their  wives,  with  impunity,  there  be- 
ing none  of  the  inmates  whom  a  court  of  justice 
would  admit  as  evidence  of  the  fact.  The  House 
of  Assembly  rejected  this  petition  1  The  co- 
loured population  of  Trinidad  might  well  dread 
the  introduction  of  a  system  which  ga^ve  birdi 
and  protection  to  such  enormous  crimes. 

The  question  was  introduced  to  the  HoMse  6f 
Commons,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1811,  by  Mr. 
Marryat,  who  moved,  **  that  it  appears  to  this 
House  to  be  expedient,  for  the  better  security  of 
the  liberty  and  property  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  that  the  administration 
of  justice,  according  to  the  laws  of  Spain  be  abo- 
lished, *lBmd  that  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  be 
introduced  in  lieu  thereof."  The  ground  which  he 
laid  for  his  motion  was,  the  gross  abuses  and 
inconsistencies'  which  at  present  prevailed,  from 
attempting  to  blend  the  two  systems,  the  utter 
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ifnpo^iMlity  of  carrying  them  on  together  with 
any  beneficial  effect^  and  the  manifest  impropriety 
of  retaining  all  the  oppressive  regulations  of  the 
Spanish  law. 

The  motion  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Mr. 
Brougham,  Mr.  Stephen,  Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr. 
Wilberforce.  The  manner  in  which  the  petition 
had  been  got  up,  and  the  motives  al  the  peti- 
tioners, were  closely  scrutinized,  and  severely  ceo^ 
sured.  The  pretended  love  which  the  white 
colonists  cherished  for  the  British  constitution  was 
ridiculed  with  bitter  scorn,  as  a  pretence,  a  mock- 
ery, ati  insult.  What  part  of  the  constitution 
wa^  it  tiiat  had  won  thar  affection?  They  w&e 
willing  to  relinquish  their  claim  to  a  House  of 
Assembly,  and  to  be  tinder  the  authority  of  a 
Cbumril)  consisting  of  members  appointed  and  re- 
movable by  the  crown ;  they  were  careful  to  pro- 
tide  timt,  as  far  as  property  was  concerned,  the 
Span&h  laws  should  still  be  followed,  and  thus 
Aey  showed  that  they  were  not  so  idolatrously 
Ibnd  of  the  British  constitution  as  to  purchase  its 
eharirm  at  the.  dreadful  expense  of  being  com- 
pelled to  the  payment  of  their  debts.  From  thear 
own  shewing,  it  clearly  appeared  what  was  the 
real  object  of  their  wi^s.  They  wished  to  pre- 
vebl  ikk  lei^latutie  at  home  from  exercising  any 
control  over  them ;  dvey  wished  to  be  at  liberty 
10  i&diUge  in  isll  ibe  sA)ases  by  '^ffakh  the  odier 
kdldMs  Were  <Ksgrat?ed.    Cat^  M  the  reoDlfc 
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leetiM  of  his  hearers  the  merits  of  the  Spafaidi 
slave  code^  Mr.  Brougham  indignantly  asked^ 
ivhether  "  we  were  to  depart  from  this  model  of 
perfection,  and  in  its  place  adopt  that  ubder 
which  Mr.  Huggins  scourged  to  death  a  imie*' 
rable  being,  and  was  acquitted  on  evidence, 
which  could  not  have  proved  satisfactory  to  any 
but  the  twelve  slave  drivers  by  whom  he  Was 
tried  and  acquitted  ?  When  we  talked  of  English 
hi^,  we  talked  of  it  by  reference  to  En^isb  judges, 
to  English  juries,  and  to  £nglish  principles  and 
feelings.  It  was  a  mfockery  to  talk  of  transplant- 
ing the  English  law  to  the  West  Indies,  wbeci 
only  the  naitie  was  carried  thifter,  and  all  the 
true  English  feeling  was  left  behind.  Then  the 
law  of  England  served  only  as  the  en^tte  o^  fiteod 
and  oppression,  rendered  doubly  disgriaceftil, 
because  carried  on  under  the  pretence  bf  ktw  and 
justice.  This  was,  under  pretence  of  jtetiee  to 
the  whites,  to  load  the  other  miserable  wretdies 
with  unbounded  oppression." 

These  arguments  prevailed,  and,  on  the 
quejstion  being  put,  the  motion  was  negatited 
without  a  division. 

The  case  to  which  Mr.  Brougham  reibrrdd 
was  indeed  a  flagrant  proof  of  the  blessed  eflfecis 
of  a  trial  by  jury  in  the  West  Indies.  Huggins 
was  a  planter,  of  t}ie  island  of  Nevis,  inftimous 
for  his  cruelties,  and  who  was  stron^y  suspected 
of  having  murdered  more  tlian  One  of  hb  negroes* 
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In  dttrifig  breach  oi  the  law,  called  the  Mdio* 
ration  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1798,  and  which 
proUhited  night  labour,  this  Huggbs  employed 
Hb  slaves  in  carrying  out  dung  at  night  into  the 
fidds.  This  illeg^  exaction  was  said  to  have 
produced  some  desertions,  and  some  appearance 
of  inmibordination  among  the  aggrieved  ne^oes, 
but  not  one  of  them  was  guilty  of  any  act  of 
insurrection,  of  raising  his  hand  against  a  white 
man,  of  even  of  uttering  a  c(Hitumacious  ex- 
pression. Huggins,  however,  resolved  to  take  a 
severe  vengeance  for  their  offence.  He  caused 
two  and  thirty  of  them  to  be  taken  into  the  public 
miirket  place,  and  heavily  flogged  with  cart 
wbipi  by  two  drivers,  while  he  himself  stood  by 
to  enjoy  their  agonies*  Several  of  his  victims 
were  women.  Some  of  the  men  received  as 
many  as  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  lashes ;  on 
one  of  the  women  two  hundred  and  ninety-^ne 
lashes  were  inflicted.  One  of  the  female  sufferers 
exclaimed  that  she  was  pregnant ;  but  her  punish- 
nlentrwas,  nevertheless,  proceeded  with.  Though 
s^eial  magistrates,  two  of  whom  were  of  the 
clerical  order,  were  within  hearing,  not  one  of 
them  interfered  to  prevent  this  brutal  outrage. 
The  consequence  of  Muggins's  brutality  was, 
that  many  of  the  lacerated  slaves  suffered  greatly 
from  fevers,  and  that  a  female  wasted  away  for 
some  noonths,  and  then  expired. 

Shocked  at  this  public  insult  to  all  the  ho- 
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nourable  feding^  of  human  nature^  the  mtmbci^ 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Nevis  passed  reso* 
lutions  expressive  of  their  abhorrence  and  detes- 
tation of  its  author^  and  they  pledged  themselves 
to  promote  the  strictest  investi^tion  into  that 
which  they  justly  stigmatised  as  ^^  a  cru^l  pro^ 
ceeding,  so  disgracefol  to  humanity^  ^  injurious 
to  the  fair  character  of  the  inhabitants^  and  sa 
destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  West  India 
colonies."  The  president  and  the  council  con- 
curred in  these  resolutions. 

As  there  was  a  clause  in  the  Melioration 

Act,  by  which  cruelly  whipping  was  made  a 

punishable  offence,  Huggins  was  indicted  and 

brought  to  trial.     He  did  not  attempt  to  d^y 

what  he  had  done ;  to  do  that  would  have  been 

madness;  but  he  pleaded  an  imperious  necessity 

for  so  doing,  which  necessity,  however,  neither 

was  nor  could  be  proved.     Even  had  his  negroes 

been  as  guilty  as  he  falsely  stated  them  to  be,  he 

had  not  the  less  violated  a  positive  statute;.    The 

Jury  was  a  packed  one,  packed  with  scarcely  an 

attenopt  at  concealment,  and  it  was  made  up  of 

the  friends  and  dependents  of  the  criminal*    His 

counsel  treated  the  Melioration  Act  with  contempt, 

as  being  a  mere  deception,  passed  for  the  purpose 

of  silencing  the  clamours  of  some  individuals  in 

England.    The  jury  were  manifestiy  of  the  same 

opinion  with  respect  to  it ;  for,  in  the  teeth  of  the 

evidence,  and  of  the  law,  they  acquitted  Hugging* 
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Not  Mttefied  with  this  escupe^  be  had  even  the 
daring  impudence  to  prosecute  for  a  libel  the 
printer  of  the  St*  Christopher's  Gazette,  who,  by 
order  of  the  House,  had  published  the  resolutions 
of  censure ;  and  here  again  he  obtained  a  verdict, 
die  printer  having  been  sentenced  to  a  motith's 
knprisonmetit,  and  the  finding  of  securities  for 
three  years. 

As  soon  as  the  British  government  was'  in- 
formed of  these  shameful  occurrences,  it  made 
known,  to  the  governor  of  the  Leeward^  Islands, 
ite  indignant  disgust  at  the  gross  violation  of 
justice  which  the  jury  had  committed,  it  ordered 
that  the  magistrates,  who  had  not  interfered  to 
prevent  the  punishment  of  the  slaves,  should  be 
temoved  with  as  much  disgrace  as  possible,  and  it 
recomn^nded  that  the  colonial  legislatures  should 
adopt  into  their  statute  books  that  clause  of  the 
Jamaica  restriction  act,  which  restricted  to  the 
number  of  thirty-nine  the  lashes  which  a  master 
might  inflict  upon  his  slave. 

Close  on  the  back  of  this  case  came  another, 
which,  though  it  terminated  less  fortunately  for 
tbecrinrinal,  showed,  as  plainly  as  the  former  had 
done,  how  unwise  it  would  be  to  place  any 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  colonists.  In  the 
little  island  of  Tortola  resided  one  Arthur  Hodge, 
a  in^mber  of  the  council,  a  man  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  ot  the  most  polished  manners ;  but 
with  a  heslrt  of  such  diabolical  cruelty  as  almost 
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to  Stagger  belief.  In  about  three  years  bis  bar^ 
barity  caused  the  death  of  at  least  sixty  slaves. 
A  brief  narrative  of  his  murders  and  cruelties 
fills  several  pages,  and  mi^kes  humanity  shudder. 
Among  other  enormitiesi  it  seems  to  have  been 
an  amusement  to  him,  to  order  children,  of  not 
more  tiian  nine  years  of  age,  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  heels,  dipped  into  tubs  of  water  with  their 
heads  downwards,  and  kept  there  till  they  were 
stifled,  after  which  they  were  taken  out,  sufibred 
to  recover  and  to  breathe,  and  were  then,  over 
and  over  again,  subjected  to  the  same  torment, 
till  they  staggered  and  fell :  they  were  lastly 
suspended  to  a  tree,  by  their  hands  tied  together, 
tmd  cart  whipped  for  some  time  in  the  severest 
manner.  In  one  instance  a  child  died  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  ordered  it  to  be  dipped  into 
a  caldron  of  boiling  liquor*  This  man,  or  more 
correctly  speaking,  this  monster,  had  pursued 
his  brutal  career  for  a  number  of  years,  without 
being  called  to  any  account,  or  even  being  looked 
upon  with  any  apparent  disapprobation  by  his 
fellow  planters.  He  might  have  gone  down  to 
his  grave  with  as  much  peace  as  his  conscience 
would  allow  him,  had  he  not,  among  bis  many 
demerits,  been  a  notorious  duellist.  In  an  evtl 
hour  for  him,  Hodge  threw  out  some  threats  of 
calling  into  the  field  a  magistrate  who  had  till 
qqw  been  his  friend,  and,  as  the  magistrate  thought 
it  a  9«fer  proceeding  to  bang  his  encitiy  than  M 
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fight  bkn,  he  preferred  against  bim  a  charge  for 
several  murders,  committed  more  than  three  years 
previously.      Notwithstanding    the    counsel  of 
Hodge  boldly  asserted  that  "  a  slave  being  pro- 
perty, it  was  no  greater  offence  in  law  for  his 
master  to  kill  him  than  it  would  be  to  kill  a  dog," 
the  jury^  on  the  clearest  evidence,  found  the  culprit 
guilty  of  murder;  but,  although   in   his   case 
there  was  nothing  but  circumstances  of  aggra- 
vation, a  majority  of  the  jurors  thought  proper  to 
recommend  him  to  mercy.   This  recommendation 
was  very  properly  disregarded  by  Governor  Elliot 
But,  such  was  the  state  of  the  colony,  that,  in 
order  ^to  prevent  a  rescue  from  being  undertaken 
by  the  whites,  the  governor  did  not  venture  upon 
the  execution  of  the  criminal,  till  he  had  taken 
extraordinary  precautions.     He  was  under  the 
necessity  of  going  to  Tortola  himself,  proclaiming 
martial  law,  calling  out  the  militia,  and  availing 
himself  of  the  presence  of  a  frigate.     It  was  not 
till  be  had  done  all  this,  that  he  could  safely 
carry  the  sentence  of  the  law  into  effect  upon  the 
flagitious  murderer  who  was  so  extensively  the 
object  of  Tortolan  sympathy. 

Such  being  the  feelings  inspired  by  exercising 
authority  over  slaves,  it  is  no  wonder  that  men 
of  benevolent  minds  eagerly  caught  at  every  idea 
which  could  afford  them  even  the  slightest  hope 
of  diminishing  the  number  of  the  enslaved. 
With  the  declu-ed  view  of  ultimately,  eradicating 
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negro  slavery  from  the  colonies,  Mr.  Barham,  in 
the  session  of  1811,  moved  for  a  committee  to 
report  upon  the  practicability  and  expediency  of 
supplying  our  West-India  possessions  with  free 
labourers  from  the  east.  On  this  occasion  Mr. 
Stephen  expressed  his  belief  that  no  benefit  could 
arise  from  the  plan ;  it  being  impossible  for 
slavery  imd  free  labour  to  co-exist.  Besides,  the 
plan  had,  he  said,  been  tried  in  Trinidad,  and 
the  result  had  been  a  failure.  Though,  like  Mr. 
Stephen,  many  persons  doubted  whether  any 
good  was  to  be  expected  from  the  scheme,  the 
committee  was  appointed,  and  it  made  a  report 
oi)  the  subject.  The  report  was,  on  the  whole, 
of  an  unfavourable  kind ;  for,  while  it  admitted 
that  considerable  advantages  might,  perhaps^  be 
gained  by  introducing  Chinese  labourers  into  the 
west,  it  represented  as  being  all  but  insuperable 
the  difficulties  which  must  be  contended  with  in 
carrying  the  system  into  effect.  Nothing  was, 
therefore,  done. 

The  naval  commanders  and  the  governors  of 
the  settlements  on  the  African  coast  continued, 
meanwhile,  to  exert  themselves  actively  in  the 
suppression  of  the  trade.  Many  vessels  were 
seized  and  condemned,  and  sentence,  under  the 
act  of  181 1,  was  passed  upon  some  British  sub- 
jects, who  were  detected  in  carrying^  on  the 
traffic.  The  African  Institution  also  persevered 
in  its  humane  labours.     One  beneficial  effect  of 
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its  vigilance  was  the  potting  an  end  to  a  slave 
trade  which  was  discovered  to  be  going  on,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  between  Egypt  and  Malta. 
Its  attention  was  equally  directed  to  all  other 
quarters  where  abuses  were  in  existence.  The 
government  was  no  less  alive  to  its  duty,  and 
readily  lent  its  aid  to  every  practicable  measure 
which  was  suggested  by  the  friends  of  the  aboli- 
tioii.  The  establishment  of  a  registry  of  slaves 
in  the  island  of  Trinidad  was  among  the  most 
important  of  its  acts.  This  was  done  by  an 
order  of  council,  of  the  96th  of  March,  1812. 
An  effectual  check,  as  far  as  regarded  Trinidad, 
was  thus  given  to  illicit  importation.  In  the 
following  year,  the  government  gave  another 
proof  of  its  zeal  in  the  cause.  Sweden  having 
joined  the  confederacy  for  the  liberation  of  Eu- 
rope, Great  Britain  consented  to  cede  to  her  the 
island  of  Guadaloupe,  as  a  reward  for  her  ser- 
vices. It  was,  however,  stipulated  with  his 
Swedish  majesty,  that  the  slave  trade  should  be 
abdidied  in  all  his  West  Indian  possessions, 
and  that  no  Swedish  subject  should  thenceforth 
be  permitted  to  engage  in  it.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  copies  of  all  the  colonial  laws  were 
laid  upon  the  table,  in  con^quence  of  a  motion 
by  Mr.  William  Smith.  A  bill  was  also  passed^ 
for  allowing  the  privileges  of  British  registry  to 
vessels  condemned  for  trading  in  slaves. 

In  the  summer  of  1813,  tiie  cause  of  hu- 
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niaiuty  sustained  a  severe  loss  by  the  dece$0e  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  and  venerable  of  its 
friends*  Full  of  years  and  of  honour,  Mr.  Gran- 
ville Sbyarp  closed^  on  the  sixth  of  July,  a  \ih  of 
piety  and  of  active  benevolence.  Hi3  funeral 
was  attended  by  a  deputation  fron^  the  Afriqm 
Institution,  and  by  some  of  its  leading  members, 
djxd  a  monument,  commemorative  of  his  exer- 
ticms  and  his  virtues,  was  afterwards  erected  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  expense  erf  the 
Society. 

The  long  struggle  of  the  European  states 
against  the  tyranny  of  France  was  at  length 
terminated  by  the  downfal  of  Napoleon.  This 
was  a  critical  moment  Now  that  peace  was 
about  to  be  re-established,  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  every  nerve  should  be  strained 
to  gain  the  consent  of  the  continental  sovereigps 
to  the  suppression  of  the  trade.  If  this  consent 
were  not  to  be  obtained,  it  was  much  to  be  feared 
Aat  the  restoration  of  the  blessings  of  tranquillity 
to  Europe  would  be  the  signal  for  the  commis- 
sion of  fresh  crimes  in  Africa.  The  friends  of 
the  abolition  were,  theref<M*e,  exceedingly  anxious 
that  the  British  uegociator  should  be  instruetad 
to  exert  all  the  influence  of  his  country,  to  pro- 
cure a  graeral  eonventicm  of  the  EuropeiMi 
powers,  for  the  total  renunciation  of  the  trade. 

To  forward  this  great  object,  addresses  to  the 
Prince  R^ent  were  voted  by  both  Houses  of 
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Pariiameot    That  of  the  Commons  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  on  the  third  of  May ;  that 
of  the  Lords  was  proposed,  on  the  fifth  of  the 
same  month,  by  Lord  Grenville.    They  were 
carried  without  a  single  dissentient  voice.     Botb 
of  them  were  eloquent  compositions,  and  spoke  a 
language  which  well  became  the  legislature  of  a 
free  and  high-spirited  people.     In  concluding 
their  address,  "  we  humbly  trust,"  said  the  Com- 
mons, that  in  the  moral  order  by  whic^  Divine 
Providence  administers  the  government  of  the 
world,  this  great  act  of  atonement  to  Africa  may 
*     contribute  to  consolidate  the  safety  and  prolong 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe; — that  nations  may 
be  taught  a  higher  respect  for  justice  and  hu- 
manity by  the  example  of  their  sovereigns ;  and 
that  a  treaty  sanctified  by  such  disinterested  and 
sacred  stipulations  may  be  more  profoundly  reve- 
renced, and  more  religiously  observed,  than  ev^ 
the  most  equitable  compacts  for  the  regulation 
of  power  or  the  distribution  of  territory.''    "  No 
worthier  thanks,  we  confidentiy  believe/'  said  the 
Peers,  "  can  be  offered  to  Providence  for  past 
protection;  on  no  better  grounds  can  future 
blessings  be  solicited,  than  by  the  recognition 
and  discharge  of  the  great  duties  which  we  all 
owe  alike  to  the  rights,  the  liberty,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  our  fellow-creatures."     To  each  of 
these  addresses  a  favourable  answer  was  given 
by  the  Prince  Regent. 
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Considering  the  sacrifices  which  Great  Bri- 
tain had  been  compelled  to  make,  to  resist  the 
ambitious  designs  of  her  ancient  rival,  consider- 
ing, too,  those  which  she  was  now  called  upon 
to  make  to  that  rival,  by  the  restitution  of  colonies 
gained  at  such  a  price  of  blood  and  treasure,  it 
was  reasonably  to   be  hoped,  that,   in  return, 
France  would  readily  agree  to  relinquish  a  trade 
of  which  she  had,  in  fact,  been  long  deprived, 
and  the  renewal  of  which  could  not  fail  to  throw 
upon  her  character  an  additional  disgrace.     It 
was,  surely,  to  be  hoped  that,  after  having  de- 
vastated Europe  from  the  one  end  to  the  other,.      * 
^  ^ncl  having  generously  been  spared  when  she  lay 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  those  whom  she  had  so 
deeply  injured,  she  would  not  have  the  hardihood 
to  demand  a  licence  to  extend  her  ravages  to  the 
shores  of  Africa;  that  she  would  at  least  be 
ashamed  of  exclaiming  ^^  give  me  the  bTood  of 
the  blacks,  since  I  can  no  longer  shed  that  of  the 
whites."    Such  hopes  were,  in  reality,. indulged. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  mingled  feelings  of  disap- 
pointment,  indignation    and   disgust,    that  the 
people  of  England  perused  that  article  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  by  which  Fmnce  was  allowed  to 
carry  on  the  slave-trade  for  the.  term  of  five  years. 
Nor  was  any  one  deceived,  by  the  semblance  of 
restriction  which  was  held  out  in  the  words  "  five 
years."    It  was  obvious  that  France  intended, 
if  pbssible,  to  persist  in  the  accursed  traffic  till 
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the  end  of  time.  That  nothing  might,  on  this 
occasion,  be  wanting  to  crown  the  disgrace  of 
FVance,  this  very  article  confessed  the  trade  to 
be  **  a  description  of  traffic  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  natural  justice,  and  of  the  enlight- 
ened age  in  which  we  live."  The  love  of  ^da, 
or  of  sheer  barbarity,  must  indeed  have  been 
boundless  in  the  French,  when  they  could  submit 
to  indulge  it  at  the  expense  of  so  much  infamy 
as  they  heaped  upon  themselves  by  this  strange 
avowal. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  became  public,  the 
directors  of  the  African  Institution  hastened  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  abolitioo. 
This  meeting,  which  was  held  at  Freemason's 
Hal),  was  numerously  attended,  and  many  per* 
sons  of  the  highest  talent  and  rank  were  present : 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  in  the  chair.  Fifteen 
resolutions  were  passed.  They  ex^xressed  the 
regret  of  the  meeting,  that  France  should  have 
been  permitted  to  renew  a  system  of  robbery  and 
murder,  which,  as  far  as  regarded  herself^  had 
for  many  years  been  practically  extinct ;  pointed 
out  the  fatal  consequences  of  this  concession; 
called  upon  the  government  to  use  its  eS6r%  at 
the  approaching  congress,  to  do  away  with  the 
trade,  or  to  circumscribe  it  within  as  narrow 
limits  as  possible ;  and  directed  that  a  petition 
should  be  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
praying  them  to  adopt  such  measures  as  to  their 
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wisdom  might  seem  meet,  for  obviatii^  the 
various  evils  which  were  now  the  subject  of  alarm 
and  complaint 

The  directors  erf  the  African  Institution 
having  bfsen  requested  to  employ  their  efforts  to 
carry  into  full  effect  the  objects  of  the  meeting, 
they  cheerfully  undertook  the  teisk.  They  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  their  own  body,  to  which 
they  invited  many  friends  of  the  abolition,  who 
ImX  a  zealous  aid^  Mr.  Clarkson  was.  elected 
as  their  chairman.  The  committee  continued 
sitting  every  day  for  a  month,  and  opened  a 
<;orrespondence  with  almost  every  town  in  the 
kingdom*  Responsive  to  the  call  which  was 
made  on  them,  the  people  rushed  forward,  as 
one  man,  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  the 
trade,  and  their  regret  that  the  horrors  of  it  were 
about  to  be  renewed  on  the  part  of  France. 
Each  individual  may  be  said  to  have  felt  as  if 
he  had  a  personal  interest  in  this  important 
question.  This  strong  manifestation  of  public 
feeling  was  honourable  to  our  country.  In  the 
short  space  of  time  that  was  allowed  for  the 
purpose  of  petitioning,  eight  hundred  and  six 
petitions  were  sent  up  to  the  legislature,  and  they 
were  signed  by  nearly  a  million  of  the  adult  male 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
lig^tiures  from  the  metropolis  alone  were  little 
short  of  two  hundred  thousand. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  twenty- 
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seventh  of  Jtine^  Mr.  Wflberforcc  moved  aa 

address  to  the  Prince  R^ent«    This  address 

was  grounded  on  the  resolutions  of  the  meeting 

at  Freenjason^s  Hall,  and  it  particularly  prayed 

that  every  exertion  njigbt  be  made,  to  obtain 

some  further  concessions  at   the  approaching 

congress.     Mr.  Barham  was  desirous  to  add,  as 

an  amendment,  ^*  that  an  immediate  renunciation 

of  the  slave-trade  may  be  effected  in  return  for 

any  cession,  consistent  with  the  honour  of  this 

country,  which  may  be  agreed  on  by  his  Majesty's 

government,  in  concurrence  with  hi^  Majesty's 

allies."    This  amendment,  however,  be  withdrew, 

and  the  address  was  unanimously  voted.    The 

deeply  rooted  prejudices  existing  in  France,  and 

the  impossibility  of  prevailing  on  the  French 

ministry  to  yield  any  thing  more  on  the  subject 

of  the  trade,  were  the  arguments  by  which  Lord 

Casdereagh  vindicated  that  article  of  the  treaty 

which  had  occasioned  such  general  dissatisfaction. 

In  fact  the  ministers,  in  both  Houses,  plainly 

hinted,  that  to  have  insisted  on  better  terms  with 

respect  to   the  abolition^  would  certainly  have 

been  productive  of  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

This  obstinacy  on  the  side  of  the  French,  Lord 

Castlereagh  attributed  to  their  jealousy  of  England, 

and  their  deplorable  want  of  knowledge.    They^ 

he  said,  imagined  that  our  anxiety  on  this  head 

did  not  arise  from  benevolence,  but  from  a  wish 

to  injure  their  commerce,  and  fetter  their  colonies; 
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tad  such  was  the  deficiency  of  political  infor* 
matioh  among  them,  that,  in  the  internal  parts 
^f  the  kingdom,  the  inhabitants  were  absolutely 
ignorant  that  the  slave-trade  was  abolished  in  the 
British  possessions.  A  .  similar  addr^s  was 
moved  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  thirtieth  of 
June,  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  was  ^ 

adopted  without  any  opposition. 

Two  other  addresses,  the  one  proposed  to 
the  Peers  by  Lord  Grenville,  the  other :  to  the 
Commons  by  Mr.  Horner,  had  a  different  fate. 
They  called  for  the  production  of  copies  of  the 
papers  which  had  passed,  relative  to  the  trade, 
during  the  late  negociation ;  and  they  were 
opposed,  on  the  ground  that,  as  the  negociation 
was  still  pending,  the  granting  of  the  papers 
might  be  attended  with  public  inconvenience.  > 

The  motions  were  consequently  negatived.  •  A 
protest  against  the  rejection  of  the  address  was 
entered  oil  the  Journals  of  the  House,  by  the 
Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Gloucester,  and  several 
other  peers. 

Though  the  friends  of  humanity  sustained  a 
heavy  disappointment  by  the  censurable  conduct 
of  France,  or  of  her  government,  they  received 
some  consolation  from  the  praise-worthy  conduct 
of  other  powers.  Denmark  had  long  abandoned 
the  traffic.  She  now  went  further,  iind,  by  the 
treaty  of  Kiel,  of  the  fourteenth  of  January, 
1814,  she  agreed  to  prohibit  b^r  subjects,  in  the 
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roost  effectual  manner^  and  by  the  strongest 
lawS|  from  taking  any  share  in  it.  A  still  more 
gratifying  triumph  was  gained,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  June,  by  a  decree  of  the  government  of 
Holland,  which  prohibited  all  Dutch  subjects 
from  engaging  in  the  trade,  and  ordered  the 
governors  of  the  Dutch  forts  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa  to  suffer  no  3lave  trading  to  be  carried  on 
within  their  jurisdiction,  by  the  ships  of  any 
nation ;  and  to  seize  all  Dutch  ships  that  might 
attempt  to  contravene  the  decree.  Tliis  decree 
was  expressly  said  to  be  granted  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Prince  Regent.  Lastly, 
the  United  States  of  America,  which,  also,  had 
previously  relinquished  the  traffic,  now,  by  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  which  was  signed  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  December,  branded  it  as  being  irrecon^ 
cilable  with  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice, 
and  promised  to  co-operate  with  Great  Britain, 
in  using  their  best  endeavours  to  accomplish  its 
entire  abolition. 

As  the  ignorance  of  the  French  people  had 
been  pleaded  in  excuse  of  their  alleged  unnatural 
attachment  to  the  slave-trade,  the  directors  of  th6 
African  Institution  deemed  it  both  just  and 
politic  to  endeavour  to  enlighten  them  upon  the 
subject.  Great  exertions  wfere,  therefore,  made, 
in  distributing  among  thm  such  publictutions  as 
were  best  calculated  to  increase  thar  knowledge. 
Several  of  the  dii^ctors  and  members,  among 
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whom  was  Mr.  ClcMrkson,  were  for  some  time 
actively  occupied  at  Paris,  in  the  flirtlierance  of 
this  important  object. 

The  British  government,  meanwhile,  was  not 
idle.    In  August,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
directed  to  solicit  a  particular  audience  of  Louis 
the  Eighteenth,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting, 
from  the  Prince  Regent,  a  letter,  in  which  his 
Royal  Highness  strenuously  intreated  the  French 
monarch  to  concur  in'  delivering  Africa  from  the 
long  train  of  evils  which  was  inseparable  from 
such  an  inhuman  traffic.     A  part  of  the  reply  of 
the  monarch  was  as  satisfactory  as  mere  words 
could  be.     He  candidly  admitted,  that  the  traffic 
^^  tended  to  the  destruction  of  mankind  ;"  and  he 
prortiised  to  subject  it  to  restrictions  and  discou- 
ragements, and  not  to  delay  its  absolute  abolition 
"  further  than  might  appear  necessary  to  prevent 
any   ill   eifects   from   the   precipitation  of  the 
measure."      Ominous   words    were    these    last, 
which  completely  rendered  nugatory  all  his  fair 
professions.     It  should  be  borne  in  remembrance 
that^  at  this  moment,  the  trade  did  not  exist; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  an  insult  to  common 
sense  to  talk  of  the  ill  effects  which  might  arise 
from   its  precipitate  abolition.     That  nothing 
might   be  left  undone  on   the  part  of  Great 
Britain^  her  ambassador  was  also  instructed  to 
offer  to  the  French  governm^it,  either  a  mvo.  of 
money,  or  the  cession  of  an  island  in  t|p  West 
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Indies.  The  money  was  intended  to  be  applied 
as  a  compensation  for  any  losses  which  the 
French  colonists  might  be  supposed  to  have 
sustained  by  the  suppression  of  the  trade.  Than 
such  a  step  as  this,  nothing  could  more  strongly 
prove  the  humane  and  disinterested  spirit  of  this 
country.  Even  this  liberal  offer  was  made  in 
vain.  All  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  could 
procure,  and  this  indeed  was  worth  procuring^ 
was  an  injunction,  issued  by  the  minister  (tf 
marine/ by  which  the  trade  was  prohibited  from 
being  extended  to  the  north  of  Cape  ForiQOsa,  a 
point  which  is  situated  in  about  four  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  Northern  Africa,  at  least,  was 
thus  saved  from  the  desolating  attacks  of  the 
French  slave  merchants.  It  is  manifest,  however, 
that  the  injunction  of  the  minister  of  the  marine, 
though  of  considerable  present  benefit,  was  by 
no  means  a  measure  which  could  give  full  satis- 
faction, it  being  liable  to  be  withdrawn,  at  any 
moment,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  minister. 

At  the  congress  of  Vienna,  the  oflfer  of  cessiixi 
or  compensation  was  renewed  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  the  British  plenipotentiary,  and  was  again 
declined  by  France.  The  general  question  gave 
rise  to  many  debates,  in  which  the  ministers  oi 
Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  threw  their 
weight  into  the  scale  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  The 
firstMi^ep  of  his  Lordship  was  to  obtain,  after  a 
feible!  opposition  from  the  Spanish  minbter,  a 
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declaration,  expressive  of  their  commoa  desire 
for  an  universal  abolition  of  the  trade.     The 
next  was  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  an  imme- 
diate suppression  of  the  traffic.     In  this  he  failed. 
France  obstinately  persisted  in  refusing  to  abridge 
the  term  which  had  been  previously  fixed ;  nor 
would  Spain  or  Portugal  agree  to  mention  a 
shorter  term  than  eight  years.     Desirous  of  pir- 
cooiscribiBg  as  much  as  possible  the  limits  within 
which  the  trade  was,  in  future,  to  be  carried  on, 
Jbis   Lordship    laboured    to   have    the    equdtcwr 
assigned  as  the  line  of  demarcation  on  the  north. 
Portugal  alone,  of  the  three  interested  powers, 
acceded  to  this  proposition.   ,  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, do  so  quite  gratuitously.     By  a  cbrlventicMi, 
signed  on  the  twenty-first  of  January,  1815,  she 
stipulated  to  receive  the  sum  of  three  hurfdv^d/thou- 
sand  pounds,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  losses 
which  she  bad  sustained  by  the  seizure  of  her 
slave  vessels  since  the  conclusionof  tl^e.trjqaty  of 
1810.     This  was  the  penalty  which  Gree^{  Snilidn 
paid  for  having  allowed  that  treaty  to.  be  worddd 
in  such  ambiguous  terms.     The  convention  was 
followed  by  a  treaty,  signed  on  the  next  thy^ 
which  made  the  equator  the  taorthem  boundaiifjr 
of  the  Portuguese  slave  traffic,  and  restricted  that 
traffic  to  the  supply  of  the  trans- Atlantic  dominions 
of  Portugal.     This,  however,  was  not  granted  ' 
without  a  further  pecuniary  sacrifice  on  th^ltpart 
of  this  country ;  it  being  stipula|;ed,  that  nHjilHiri: 
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remained  unpaid  of  the  loan  raised  in  England, 
iri  the  year  1809,  should  not  be  claimed  by  the 
British  government. 

Two  other  propositions  were  brought  forward 
to  the  congress  by  Lord  Castlereagh.  The  first 
was,  that  the  governments  should  agree  to  act  in 
concert  to  preclude  an  illegal  traffic,  and  that 
their  ministers,  at  London  and  Paris,  should 
draw  up,  yearly,  a  general  report,  founded  on  the 
latest  information,  as  to  the  state  of  the  trade, 
and  the  progress,  of  the  abolition.  The  second 
was  of  a  still  more  important  kind.  The  measure 
which  it  recommended  was  meant  to  operate 
as  a  punishment  upon  any  state  which  should 
protract  the  carrying  on  of  the  traffic  beyond  the 
period  which,  by  the  first  additional  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  was  fixed  on  for  its  termination. 
It  proposed  that  the  colonial  produce  of  tliat 
state  should  be  prohibited  from  being  received, 
into  the  dominions  of  the  other  powers.  The 
first  article  was  strenuously  resisted  by  Spain; 
the  second,  with  equal  vehemence,  by  Spain  and 
Portugal.  They  were,  however,  warmly  sup- 
ported by  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia.  The 
last  act  of  the  congress,  as  far  as  respected  the 
slave-trade,  was  to  issue  against  it  a  declaration, 
stigmatizing  it  as  having  "  desolated  Afiica, 
degraded  Europe,  and  afflicted  humanity ;" -and 
prodfising  to  adopt  the  most  effectual  means  to 
put  an  end  to  it,  as  speedily  as  circumstances 
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would  allow.  In  this  manifesto  against  the  trade 
all  the  plenipotentiaries  concurred. 

From  Spain,  by  a  negociation  carried  on 
between  the  two  courts,  the  British  government 
could,  for  the  present,  obtain  nothing  more  thati 
a  sterile  confession  of  the  injustice  and  inhumanity 
#f  the  traffic ;  an  engagement  to  prohibit  Spanish 
subjects  from  supplying  any  other  than  Spanish 
possessions,  and  an  engagement  to  prevent  the 
Spanish  flag  from  being  used  as  a  protection  to 
foreign  traders ;  and,  at  length,  a  positive  promise 
that  the  trade  should  not  be  continued  beyond 
the  term  of  eight  years.  With  a  perversity, 
however,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account, 
Spain  was  anxious  to  make  the  space  between 
the  equator  and  the  tenth  degree  of  north 
latitude  the  scene  of  her  licensed  ravages;  an 
arrangement  which  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
the  British  government,  on  the  sblid  ground  of 
that  portion  of  territory  being  precisely  the  spot 
to  which  Great  Britain  had  long  been  directing 
her  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  Africa. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  reason  assigned 
for  permitting  France  to  renew  the  traffic,  audi  to 
continue  it  for  five  years,  was  the  absolute 
necessity  of  not  running  counter  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  French  people,  who  were  represented  as 
having,  some  how  or  other,  contracted  an  affectk)n 
for  a  commerce  in  Blaves^and  as  being  too  ignorant 
to  perceive  that  the  commerce  was  a  ci^e.    A 
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Stupendous  event,  which  now  occurred,  proved, 
among  other  things,  the  futility,  not  to  say  the 
intentional  falsehood,  of  this  reason.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  reascended  the  throne,  of  France. 
One  of  his  first  acts  of  authority  was  the  putting 
forth  a  decree,  by  which  the  slave-trade  was,  from 
that  moment,  abolished.  That  his  great  purpose 
in  taking  this  step  was  a  hope  of  conciliating 
England,  cannot  rationally  be.  doubted.  But  it 
is  equally  certain  that,  situated  as  he  then  was, 
he  would  not  have  ventured  to  take  it,  had  the 
mass  of  the  French  people  been  really  hostile  to 
such  a  measure.  He  was  not,  as  he  once  was, 
the  despotic  dispdser  of  the  lives  and  properties 
of  the  French ;  yet,  though  others  of  his  operations 
were  freely  canvassed,  no  opposition  was  ^excited 
by  his  suppression  of  the.  traffic  in  slaves.  It 
appiears,  therefore,  that,  at  least,  the  ministers  of 
*Louis  the  Eighteenth  had,  with  a  culpable  want 
jof  discernment,  mistaken  the  sordid  clamours  of 
a  few  interested  individuals  for  the  deliberate 
voice  of  a  whole  people. 

Mainly  by  the  powerful  instrumentality  of 
England,  Napoleon  was  soon  precipitated  from 
his  newly-recovered  throne.  The  circumstances 
were  now  highly  favourable  for  obtaining  from 
the  re-established  sovereign,  Louis  the  Eigh- 
teenth, that  concession  which  his  ministers 
had  hitherto  so  pertbaciously  refused.  It  was 
intimatid  to  Prince  Talleyrand,  in  a  letter  from 
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Lord  Casdereagh,  that  England  looked  upon 
tlie  trade  as  being  abolished  by  the  law  of  France^ 
and  incapable  of  being  revived  without  a  specific 
order  of  the  monarch ;  at  all  events,  whatever 
construction  might  be  put  upon  the  law^  it  waS 
hoped  that  the  king  of  France  would  never  lend 
his  authority  to  such  revival.  This  gave  rise  to 
a  correspondence  between  the  two  govemmente, 
the  result  of  which  was  that,  though  it  was^ 
denied  that  the  acts  of  Napoleon  were  at  all 
binding,  Louis  the  Eighteenth  gave  his  full  assent 
that,  "  on  the  part  of  the  French,  the  traffic  in 
slaves  should  cease  from  the  present  time  every- 
where and  for  ever."  Some  consdation  was  thus . 
afforded  to  humanity  for  the  bloodshed  which 
had  been  caused  by  the  daring  enterprise  of 
Napoleon. 

That  some  benefit  had  been  produced  by  tbe^ 
various  writings  which  the  African  Institution  haif 
caused,  to  be  distributed  in  France,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe.  But,  when  it  is  considered 
what  a  short  time  had  elapsed  since  they  began 
to  be  circulated,  credulity  itself  can  scarcely 
suppress  a  doubting  smile,  ojk  hearing  the 
assertion  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  that  the  prejudices 
of  his  countrymen  ^^  had  been  attacked  in  several  ^ 
late  publications,  and  with  such  effect,  as  to 
afford  his  Majesty  the  satisfocdon  of  now 
following  without  reserve  the  dictates  of  his 
inclinatira.'*  
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Though  by  this  letter,  and  by  the  subsaquent 
treiMiy  of  the  thirtieth  of  November,  Louis  the 
£ighteendi  had  proioised  that  the  slave-tmde 
should  be  immediately  abolished,  the  only  sfep 
which  he  took  towards  the  performance  of  his 
promise  was  the  issuing  of  an  ordinance,  prohi* 
biting  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  )iis  cokmies, 
and  even  this  ordinance  was  not  published  till 
the  eighth  of  January,  1817.  For  any  beneficial 
purpose  thb  paper  was  obviously  a  mere  nullity. 
Frtoch  vessels  were  eonsequaitly  employed,  to 
a  great  extent^  in  carrying  on  the  commerce. 
From  the  river  Senegal  alone,  before  the  end  <rf 
the  first  year  of  the  re-oceupation  of  the  settie- 
ments  there  by  France,  more  slaves  had  been 
^Exported  than  iu  any  two  years  previously  to  the 
revolutionary  war.  Some  of  the  vessels  were 
sei^d  by  our  eruisers,  but  were  released  by  the 
Court  of  Admiralty,  on  the  ^ouod  that  there  was 
no  known  law  of  France  which  rendered  the 
trafiic  penal.  The  Britii^  government  now  saw 
the  necessity  of  procuring  something  efiectoal  to 
be  done.  In  consequence  of  the  discussion 
which  took  plaoe  between  the  two  courts,  a  law 
was  passed  by  the  French  legislature,  in  Marcb^ 
1818,  and  sanctioned  by  the  monarch,  which 
interdicts  the  slave-trade,  under  severe  penaltiea, 
to  cdl  persons,  whether  foreigners  or  subjects  erf 
France.  Thb  law,  however,  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced its  full  effect ;  the  traffic  being  stiU  persisted 
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in,  and  that  with  cirajmstances  of  extraorditMury 
barbarity,  by  vessels  under  French  colours. 
This  has  recently  been  made  a  subject  oi 
complaint  in  Parliament,  by  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
who  moved  an  address  to  tfie  Prince  Regent, 
but  withdrew  his  motion,  oa  the  assurance  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  that  the  French  goy^nnnieiil 
was  sincerely  disposed  to  enforce  the  law,  and  to 
punish  the  crimes  which  had  been  committed  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  It  is,  nevertheless,  xrmch 
to  be  feared  that,  unless  the  right  of  searching 
merchant  vessels  be  granted  by  France,  her 
subjects  will,  in  many  instances,  be  enabled  to 
vidate  the  law  with  almost  certain  impunity. 

Such  a  right  has  been  conceded  by  other 
powers.  By  an  additional  treaty  signed  on  the 
23d  of  July,  1817,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
an  illicit  ti^affic  in  slaves,  Gr^t  Britain  ^od 
Portugal  mutually  yield,  to  the  ships  of  war 
of  each  other,  the  right  of  searching  vessels  sus- 
pected of  Imving  slaves  on  board.  Tbyb  example 
was  followed  by  Spain,  on  the  33d  of  September 
1817-  In  consideration  of  the  payment  of 
jf  400,000,  for  vessels  capti^ed  from  her  subjects, 
that  power  agreed  to  relinquish  immediately  the 
trade  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  to  abolish  the 
trade  entirely  in  the  year  1820,  and  to  grant  the 
right  of  search.  For  these  valuable,  and  almost 
unexpected  concessions  from  Spain,  the  cause  of 
humanity  is  perhaps  indebted  to  a  treatise  oa  the 
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slave-tfftde,  by  Mr.  Blanco  White,  of  which  a 
considerable  numbier  of  copies  were  distributed 
among  the  leading  persons  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy, by  the  African  Institution.  The  last 
power  by  which  the  privilege  of  search  was 
granted  was  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
with  which  a  treaty  for  preventing  the  subjects  of 
the  two  states  from  engaging  in  the  slave  trade, 
was  concluded  on  the  4th  of  May,  1818.  America 
also  has  since  manifested  a  disposition  to  concur 
with  the  European  states  in  whatever  measures 
may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  destruction  of 
the  trade. 

While  these  measures  were  in  progress,  some, 
amelioration  of  the  state  of  things  took  place  in 
the  colonies  themselves.  In  more  than  one  in- 
stance signs  appeared  that  an  unwonted  sj^rit  <rf 
liberality  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the  colonists^ 
The  supreme  court  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent's 
gave  a  solemn  decision  against  the  long  main- 
tained principle  that  a  black  man  must  be  takep 
to  be  a  slave  till  legal  proof  had  be«n  given  of  tlie 
contrary.  As  the  law  formerly  stood,  any  free 
black  might  be  imprisoned,  and  sold  within  a 
limited  time,  if  he  failed  to  prove  his  right  to 
freedom ;  a  proof  which,  in  very  many  instances, 
it  was  clearly  impossible  for  him  to  furnish .  This 
decisiojd  was  obtained  by  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Keane,  an  individual  well  known  for  his  active 
benevolence.     In  Jamaica,  die  legislature  readily 
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repeded  certain  statutes  which  operated  to  the 
serious  injury  of  the  free  coloured  people  of  that 
island. 

In  some  of  the  easjtern  colonies  still  more  was 
accomplished.     In  Java  a  society,  called  the 
*^  Java  Benevolent  Institution,"  was  established^ 
the  purpose  of  which  was  the  prevention  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  tlie  eventual  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Indian  seas.     It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  our  impolitic  restoration  of  that 
colony  will  not  frustrate  the  humane  labours  of 
the  Java  Institution.    To  Ceylon,  however,  must 
be  awarded  the  prize  in  the  glorious  race  of  hu- 
manity.    In  1816,  all  the  leading  proprietors  of 
slaves  came  to  a  resolution,  that  the  children  born 
of  skves,  subsequently  to  the  12  th  of  August  in 
that  year,  should  be  entitled  to  freedom.     The 
chief-justice  of  Ceylon,  Sir  Alexander  Johostoni 
was  the  person  through  whose  continued  exertioof^ 
foac  ten  years,  this  desirable  measure  was  at  length 
adopted  by  the  colonists  of  Ceylon.     St.  Helena 
has  recently  followed  this  noble  example. 

Here,  tben^  in  strictness^  might  be  closed  tlie 
history  of  tiie  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  It 
may  not,  however,  be  unnecessary  to  notice 
briefly  two  measures  which  are  connected  with 
the  subject ;  one  of  which  excited  much  attention 
in  the  parliament  and  the  public,  and  gave  rise 
to  boundless  clamour  and  spleen  on  the  part  of 
the  colonists. 

VOL  IV.  I  I 
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The  first  of  these  measures  was  a  bill,  which 
in  the  session  of  1815, 'was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  Barham,  for  the 
purpose  of  "  prohibiting  British  subjects,  or  per- 
sons resident  in  the  united  kingdom,  from  lending 
capital,  or  doing  other  acts,  to  assist  in  carrying 
on  the  slave-trade  to  colonies  belonging  to  foreign 
states ;  or  persons  residing  in  this  country  from 
lending  capital,  or  committing  other  acts,  the 
tendency  of  which  was  to  assist  in  carrying  on 
the  slave  trade  of  foreign  colonies." 

The  well-known  fact  that  British  capital,  to 
a  large  amount,  was  ^hus  employed,  was  the 
reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Barham  for  his  introduc- 
ing this  bill.  Some  of  the  clauses  were  opposed 
by  Mr.  Baring,  and  one  of  them  was  amended  at 
his  suggestion,  but  the  bill  was  carried  through 
the  Commons  without  any  serious  opposition. 
In  the  Lords,  however,  the  case  was  different 
The  bill  was  warmly  spoken  against  in  all  its 
stages.  Among  its  opponents  were  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lord 
EUenborough.  The  latter  was  particularly  severe 
upon  it,  as  being  a  crude^  unjust,  unmerciful,  pro- 
duction, which  it  was  almost  irhpossible  to  reduce 
into  any  thing  like  a  proper  shape,  and  which 
was,  in  fact,  ^^  an  emanation  of  that  fanatical  ir- 
regularity of  mind,  which  would  render  that  ex- 
cellent measure,  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  West  Indian  colonists." 
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The  bill  was  finally  rejected  by  twenty-four  voices 
against  nineteen. 

But  of  all  the  plans  which  have  of  late  years 
been  under  the  consideration  of  parliament,  none, 
•  not  even  excepting  the  abolition  itself,  ever  called 
forth  a  more  determined  spirit  of  hostility  than  a 
bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  towards  the 
close  of  the  session  of  1815,  for  the  registry  of 
the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  It  has  been  seen . 
that  the  scheme  of  registration  was  first  carried 
into  effect,  in  Trinidad,  by  the  British  ministry. 
The  measure  was  subsequently  extended  to  St. 
Lucia  and  the  Isle  of  France.  Under  the  idea 
that  they  had  suflSicient  reasons  to  believe  that 
slaves  were  smuggled  into  the  islands,  the  friends 
of  the  abolition  deemed  it  necessary  to  procure  a 
law  directing  a  general  registry  of  slaves  to  take 
place  in  the  whole  of  the  colonies.  Mr.  Wilber- 
force accordingly  brought  in  a  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  stand  over  till  the 
following  session. 

No  sooner  did  the  bill  appear  than  all  the 
colonists  took  the  alarm.  An  invasion  or  a  gc* 
neral  rebellion  could  not  have  roused  them  more 
effectually.  The  colonial  legislatures  reprobated 
the  scheme  with  all  the  asperity  of  censure ;  com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  consider  the  question ; 
voluminous  and  angry  reports  were  made  by 
those  committees ;  meetings  were  called  ;  strong 
resolutions  were  entered  into;  the  registry  bill 
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was  deprecated  as  being  absurd,  contradictory^ 
impracticable,  unjust,  unnecessary,  oppressive, 
unconstitutional,  and  a  gross  insult  upon  the  co^ 
lonial  proprietors;  the  power  of  the  mother- 
country  to  legislate  in  this  case  for  the  colonies 
was  peremptorily  denied ;  and,  in  some  instances, 
language  of  a  threatening  nature  was  freely  used. 
In  England  the  press  was  vigorously  employed 
by  the  opponer^ts  of  the  bill,  and  a  swarm  of 
pamphlets  issued  frdm  it,  which  were  more  re- 
markable for  their  virulence  than  for  their  beauty 
of  style,  or  their  cogency  of  argument.  The 
friends  of  the  bill,  in  their  turn,  wielded  the  same 
weapon,  and  with  no  weak  or  unwilling  hand, 
and  thus  a  furious  paper  war  was  waged  between 
the  two  parties  for  a  considerable  period. 

While  this  contest  was  carrying  on,  an  event 
occurred,  which  gave  to  the  enemies  of  the  bill 
an  advantage  over  their  antagonists.  This  was 
an  insurrection  in  Barbadoes,  which  the  colonists 
and  their  advocates  in  England,  attributed  en- 
tirely to  Mr.  Wilberforce's  bill.  Accordingly 
when,  on  the  Ipth  of  June,  1816,  after  having 
previously  announced  his  intention  to  press  for- 
ward the  bill  at  a  future  season,  Mr.  Wilberforce 
moved  an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  to  obtain 
certain  papers,  the  colonial  party  in  the  House, 
of  which  Mr.  Pallmer  was,  on  this  occasion,  the 
leader,  moved,  as  an  amendment,  an  address  re- 
questing his  Royal  Highness  to  make  known  his 
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highest  displeasure  at  the  kte  daring  insurrection. 
At  the  same  time,  probably  as  a  sort  of  peace 
offering  to  the  friends  of  the  abolition,  the  amend- 
ment entreated  that  his  "  Royal  Highness  would 
also  be  graciously  pleased  to  recommend,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  to  the  local  authorities  in  the 
respective  colonies,  to  carry  into  effect  every 
measure  which  may  tend  to  promote  the  moral 
and  religious  improvement^  as  well  as  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  the  negroes/' 

A  long  and  animated  debate  ensued.  Mr. 
Pallmer,  Mr.  Barham,  Mr.  Watson  Taylor,  Mr. 
A.  C.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Manning,  were  on  the 
one  side ;  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
and  Mr.  Brougham  on  the  other.  Mr.  Ponsonby 
and  Mr.  Canning  also  were  in  favour  of  the 
amended  address,  which,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  they  thought  it  would 
be  politic  to  adopt  unanimously. 

By  the  supporters  of  the  amendment,  it  was 
argued  that  no  illicit  importation  whatever  bad 
taken  place,  or  was  likely  to  do  so ;  that  the  regis- 
try bill  was  every  thing  of  oppressive  and  offensive 
and  unjust,  that  the  colonists  and  their  writer  had 
stated  it  to  be ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  recent 
mischief  had  been  occasioned  by  the  introduction 
of  the  bill,  which  bill  the  slaves  had  been  taught 
to  believe  was  a  measure  designed  to  restore 
them  to  freedom,  of  the  benefits  of  which  they 
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were  fraudulently  deprived  by  their  tyrannical 
owners. 

In  answer  to  this,  it  was  contended  that,  what- 
ever danger  had  been  incurred,  it  had  been  incurred 
entirely  by  the  glaringly  imprudent  language  which 
the  planters  in  the  colonies  had  daily  and  publicly 
held  upon  the  subject ;  that  there  was  sufficient 
reason  to  suspect  that  smuggling  had  been 
carried  on;  that  the  friends  of  the  traffic  had 
themselves  always  asserted  that  smuggling  could 
not  be  prevented ;  that  if,  as  they  had  maintained, 
it  could  not  be  put  down  in  time  of  war,  still  less 
could  it,  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  use  of 
more  than  common  means ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
preventing  of  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  if 
the  plan  of  registration  were  not  adopted.  It 
was,  in  truth,  not  a  little  curious  to  hear  the 
advocates  of  the  planters  admitting,  as  they  noW 
did,  that  their  former  arguments,  built  on  the 
certainty  of  illicit  importation  being  resorted  to, 
were  false  and  hollow,  and  were  only  intended 
to  add  something  to  the  weight  of  their  general 
reasoning.  They  did  not,  however,  seem  at  all 
aware,  that  this  admission  went  very  far  towards 
invalidating  their  present  assertions. 

Yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  Mr. 
Wilberforce  consented  to  allow  the  address  of 
Mr.  Pallmer  to  be  voted  first,  and  without 
opposition.    He  then  brought  forward  bis  own 
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motion  for  paperg,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Canning,  and  agreed  to  by  the  House. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Lord  Holland 
moved,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  an  address  similar 
to  that  to  which,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pallmer,  the 
Commons  had  assented  ;  but  with  an  additional 
recommendation  to  the  colonists,  "  to  make  every 
necessary  provision  against  any  violation  of  the 
abolition  acts,  under  the  facilities  which  may  be 
afforded  by  the  return  of  peace." 

The  speech  pf  his  Lordship  tvas  distinguished 
by  ability  and  moderation.     He  was  of  opinion 
that,  although   the  British  Parliament  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  interfere,  it  would  be  prudent 
to  waive   the  exercise  of  the  right,   till  there 
appeared  to  be  a  positive  necessity  for  calling  it 
into  action.     The  measure  of  a  registration  of 
slaves  he  thought  a  just  and  politic  one;  and 
he  believed  that  the  resistance  which  the  bill  had 
met  with  had  originated  rather  in  the  feelings 
excited  by  the  reasons  assigned  for  pressing  it, 
than  in  any  sound  cause  of  dislike  to  the  measure 
itself.     He  was,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance, 
for    leaving    to    the    colonial    assemblies   the 
passing  of  the  requisite    enactments.     "  The 
governments  in  the  colonies,"  said  he,  ^'  ought  to 
know,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  long  to 
resist  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure.    But  it 
should  be  done  in  the  manner  most  consonant  tp 
their  feelings,  as  the  most  effectual  manner  in 
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which  the  thing  can  be  done.  If^  howevar^  they 
should  still  hesitate,  or  decline  the  performance 
of  their  duty  in  that  ^respect,  they  should  know, 
that  it  will  be  done  for  them,  with  a  great  deal 
more  danger  to  themselves,  and  to  the  authoritbs 
of  the  islands.  I  hope,  therefore,  my  Lords, 
they  will  set  about  it  while  it  F^cnains  in  their 
power ;  and  I  think  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ' 
West  Indies  should  be  told,  that  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  avoid  the  alternative*  They  should  be 
told  of  the  general  opinion,  particularly  of  public 
men,  as  well  as  of  the  Parliament,  in  this 
country ;  and  that  the  ncm-compliance  of  their 
own  authorities  will  force  the  British  legislature 
to  the  adoption  of  a  measure  which  I,  my  Lord6, 
for  one,  would  not  advise  a  recurrence  to  but  in 
the  last  necessity  ;  while  the  adoption  of  it  on  the 
part  of  the  colonies  can  be  of  no  possible  incon- 
venience to  ttem."  The  address  proposed  by  his 
Lordship  was  carried  without  a  dissenting  voice. 
In  the  hope  that  this  sort  of  language  would 
produce  the  proper  effect,  Mr.  Wilberforce  and 
his  friends  forebore  to  bring  the  Registry  Bill 
once  more  under  the  notice  of  Parliament.  The 
government,  on  its  side,  in  dispatches  to  the 
.  governors  of  the  islands,  and  in  interviews  with 
the  agents  of  those  islands,  forcibly  urged  the 
adoption  of  such  precautionary  measures  by  tfie 
colonial  assemblies,  as  would  render  it  needless 
to  call  into  exercise  the  paramount  authority  of 
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the  British  ParliameDt  Most  of  the  colomqil 
assemblies  have,  in  consequence,  passed  acts  of 
registration,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
same  step  will,  at  length,  be  taken  hy  them  all. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  acts  will  be  effectual 
in  their  provisions;  th^t  they  will  be  strictly 
wf(»rced ;  and»  above  all,  that  the  planters,  by 
their  justice  wisdom,  and  b^evolence,  will, 
henceforth,  induce  the  slaves  to  look  up  to  and 
venerate  th^n  as  protectors,  instead  of  dreading 
and  detesting  tb^n  as  merciless  tyrants* 

The  slave-trade  has  received  a  oiortal  wound. 
It&  days  are  numbered,  and  the  number  of  them 
is  but  few.  The  dying  monster,  however, 
displjiys  in  its  last  agonies  even  more  mali^ity 
than  it  did,  when  it  existed  in  all  its  unnatural 
and  horrible  vigour.  It  seems  desirous  to  crowd 
into  its  expiring  moments  the  enjoyment  of  as 
large  a  portion  as  possible  of  deep  and  damning 
crime.  It  acts  like  those  savages  who,  though 
transfixed  to  the  ground,  are  said  to  endeavour  to 
bite  and  tear  the  limbs  of  their  conquerors. 
*'  The  slave-trade  of  the  present  day,"  say  the 
directors  of  the  African  Institution,  in  their  last 
report,  "  has  acquired  a  new  character  of  ferocity. 
The  slave-ships  come  on  the  coast  armed,  not 
merely  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  their  mur- 
derous traffic,  but.  in  order  to  resist  search  ;  and 
many  bloody  scenes  have  in  consequence  of  this 
determination   been    acted    of  late  in   Africa. 
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They  appear  alsO  to  lose  no  opportunity  of 
attacking  and  destroying  the  legitimate  commerce 
of  the  Windward  Coast,  and  particularly  that  of 
Sierra  Leone,  which  enjoys  the  proud  pre- 
eminence of  being  the  object  of  their  bitter  hatred 
and  implacable  hostility."  Deplorable  and  dis- 
gusting as  this  is,  the  evil  can  only  be  of 
transient  duration.  The  time  cannot  be  far 
distant,  when  an  adequate  British  force  will  hunt 
down  and  severely  punish  these  desperate  re- 
volters  against  nature  and  the  laws ;  wbea 
the  continent  of  Africa  will  be  suffered  to 
breathe  from  the  carnage  and  horrors  to  which  it 
has  so  long  been  exposed  ;  and  the  wishes  of  the 
friends  of  humanity  will,  at  length,  be  gratified, 
by  the  wide  and  unrestrained  diffusion  of  the 
blessings  of  civilization  and  of  peace. 
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Extract  from  a  Statement  relative  to  the  Outrages  com- 
mitted on  the  innocent  Traffic  of  Jfrica,  hy  Ships 
engaged  in  the  Slave  Trade,  drawn  up  from  authen- 
tic Documents. 


*'  During  the  last  two  years  many  armed  Slave-ships  have 
come  to  the  coasts  and  have  employed  force  to  effectuate 
their  purpose  -,  and,  when  interrupted,  they  have  threaten- 
ed to  return  with  armed  ships,  of  a  large  class  ^  and,  in 
some  instances,  have  executed  their  threats. 

A  few  of  these  armed  ships  have  come  from  the  Brazils, 
and  one  or  two  from  Martinique,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  have  come  from  the  United  States  of  America,  having 
first  obtained  a  Spanish  disguise  at  the  Havannah.  They 
have  consisted  chiefly  of  vessels  which  had  been  employed 
as  American  privateers  during  the  late  war,  and  which  sail 
uncommonly  fast.  In  more  than  one  instance  they  have 
come  in  ^mall  squadrons  of  two  or  three  vessels,  for  the 
purposes  of  attacking  and  capturing  any  armed  vessel  which 
might  obstruct  their  proceedings, 

A  few  of  the  cases  are  stated  below. 

1.  The  Temeraire. — ^This  vessel  came  from  the  Brazils, 
and  bore  the  Portuguese  flag.  She  mounted  eighteen  guns, 
and  was  strongly  manned.  She  resisted  his  Majesty's  ship 
Bann,  and  was  not  taken  until  she  had  suffered  greatly  in 
her  sails  and  rigging. 

2.  The  Seal,  Portuguese.— This;  vessel  was  found  trad- 
ing in  the  river  Lagos,  under  Portuguese  colours,  in  August, 
1815.  -She  was  strongly  manned  and  armed,  and  main- 
tained an  engagement  of  forty  minutes  with  the  vessel 
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which  attempted  to  examine  her.    The  River  Lagos  is  to 
the  North  of  tne  Line. 

3.'  The  Rose. — This  vessel  came  to  the  coast  under 
Spanish  colours,  although  really  American  property.  She 
was  formerly  an  American  privateer,  belonging  to  BaHi* 
more ;  iv hence  she  was  sent  to  the  Havannah,  under  the 
command  of  a  person  who  knew  at  the  lime  that  she  was 
destined  for  the  coast  of  Africa.  She  was  sold  at  the 
Havannah  to  a  Spaniard,  who  dispatched  her  in  a  few  days 
to  the  coast  5  the  former  commander  still  remaining  on 
board  as  super-cargo,  and  taking  with  him  the  same  cargo 
he  had  brought  from  America,  and  several  of  the  sama 
crew.  6he  was  strongly  manned  and  armed,  and  did  not 
yield  to  his  M^je^ty^s  ship  Bann,  until  after  a  considerable 
resistance.    This  was  in  January  1816. 

4.  The  Zotti^.T-This  vessel  was  from  Martinique,  and 
was  well  armed  and  manned.  She  was  detained  by  his 
Majesty's  colonial  ship.  Princess  Charlotte,  but  not  without 
a  severe  conliest,  in  which  twenty  of  the  crew  of  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  were  killed  or  wounded.  This  was  in 
March,  1816. 

5.  Two  armed  Schoonersy  names  unknown,  under 
Spanish  colours,  resisted  and  beat  off  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
a»d  carried  off  from  the  Windward  coast  cargoes  of  slaves. 
This  was  in  July,  IS15. 

6.  La  Paz. — ^This  vessel  bore  the  Spanish  flag.  She 
was  taken  after  a  severe  contest,  by  the  Princess  Charlotte  j 
and  on  ^oard  of  her  were  found  the  master  and  crew  of  an 
English  vessel  that  had  been  captured  by  her  ^oI^e  days 
before. 

7,  The  JBayo.— This  vessel  from  Charkstown  aijd  the 
Havannah ;  was  strongly  armed  5  imd  was  captarcd  in 
March,  1816,  after  fighting  for  a  considerable  time. 

^p  A  large  Schooner,  from  the  Havannah,  with  slaves  on 
board,  attacked  his  Majesty's  ship  Ferret,  and  killed  two 
of  her  men ;  but  was  at  length  taken,  and  brought  ioto 
Sierra  Leone,  in  March,  1816. 
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9.  The  Sckooner  (name  unknowti)  whose  crew  de^ 
stroyed  the  brig  Kitty,  of  Liverpool,  murdered  the  master 
(Roach),  and  carried  the  black  people  (two  of  whom 
were  captured  negroes  of  Sierra  Leone)  as  slaves  to  the 
Havannah. 

10.  The  Oamperdowfii  a  brig  of  sixteen  guns,  and  a 
large  complement  of  men,  commanded  by  the  same  person 
as  the  preceding.  She  destroyed  the  sloops  Rambler  and  , 
Trial,  belonging  to  this  port,  and  carried  tlie  blacks  off  as 
slaves.  It  is  supposed  that  she  carried  off  at  least  two 
hundred  free  blacks  in  her  different  voyages,  as  she  made 
slaves  of  all  the  people  going  on  board  in  canoes.  She 
had  several  skirmishes  with  tiie  Princess  Charlotte,  and 
was  ouce  chased  by  the  Creole  and  Astrea. 

11.  The  Laura  Anna,  taken  in  the  Rio  Nunee,  where 
it  was  necessary  to  promise  the  sailors  their  wages,  to 
prevent  an  action. 

l^i.  The  Venganta,  which  fought  the  party  sent  after 
her  to  the  Gambia,  and  at  last  was  blown  up  whilst  en* 
gog«ng. 

13.  The  Mulatto,  a  large  schooner,  painted  black, 
which  made  ^wo  or  three  voyages  to  the  coast,  carrie<l 
away  a  great  number  of  free  negroes,  and  beat  off  the 
Princess  Charlotte. 

14.  J  large  Schooner,  likewise  painted  black,  her  com- 
;panion,  which  also  beat  off  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

15.  The  Paz,  which,  under  the  American  flag,  beat  off 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  killed  several  of  her  men, 

16.  The  Rose,  formerly  an  American  privateer:  fitted 
out  in  America,  and  manned  with  Americans,  but  supposed 
to  be  the  property  of  an  English  passenger  on  board,  who 
was  an  old  slave  trader  at  Mesurado,  from  whi(;^  place 
she  slaved  :  fought  the  boats  of  his  Majesty *s  ship  Bann 
and  the  commissioned  sloop  Mary  for  some  time,  but  was 
at  length  chptured. 

17.  Svhooner  Guadaloupe,  taken  by  the  Young  Princess 
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Charlotte.  Besides  their  regular  charge  of  two  rannd 
shot,  her  guns  were  each  of  them  loaded  with  bags  of  five 
hundred  musket  balls.     She  was  taken  by  boarding. 

18.  Brig  Temerario,  from  Brazil.  She  was  built  on 
purpose  for  this  forced  trade  :  has  eighteen  guns,  which 
were  cast  on  purpose,  with  her  name  on  them.  She  made 
one  trip  to  the  coast,  when  she  was  chased  by  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  but  escaped.  On  her  second  trip  she  was  taken, 
after  an  action  of  two  hoars,  by  his  Majesty *8  ship  Bann. 
She  had  a  complement  of  eighty  men,  and  was  slaving  in 
violation  of  the  last  treaty  with  Portugal. 

19.  Schooner  Dolores,  formerly  an  American  schooner, 
but  said  to  belong  to  an  Englbh  house  in  the  Havannah. 
Taken  after  a  severe  action,  by  his  Majesty's  ship  Ferret. 

20  Brig  Neuva  Pax,  formerly  the  American  privateer 
Argus :  fitted  out  from  America,  though  supposed  in  part 
to  be  British  property,  and  manned  with  Americans  and 
English.  She  took  and  plundered  the  schooner  Apollo  of 
this  port,  and  made  an  attack  on  the  Prince  Regent,  but 
was  captured  by  boarding,  after  a  short  but  severe  action. 

21.  Schooner  Carmen,  from  Brazil:  taken  by  the  Sir 
James  Yeo,  for  slaving  to  the  North  of  the  Line,  She  had 
a  flag  with  a  death*s  head  and  marrow  bones. 

22.  Schooner  Triumfarite,  from  Uavannah,  late  the 
American  privateer  Criterion,  of  sixteen  guns  and 

men,  commanded  by  a  Portuguese  subject.  Taken  by  the 
boats  of  the  Prince  Regent,  after  a  severe  action,  in  the 
river  Cameroons.  The  captain  declared,  that,  had  he  been 
fully  prepared,  and  met  the  Prince  Regent  at  sea,  he 
would  have  sunk  her. 

23.  Th€  American  Schooner  Dor$et,  of  gans 
and  men,  from  Baltimore  direct— -called  the  Spa- 
nish schooner  Triumvirata — with  an  American  supercargo, 
a  Spanish  captain,  and  American,  French,  English,  and 
Spanish  crew.  Taken  after  a  smart  action,  in  the  Rio 
Pongas,  last  January,  by  a  vessel  from  this  place. 
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^4.  A  Urge  Schooner,  name  unknown,  supposed  from 
the  Havannah  :  took  and  plundered  the  brig  Industry  of 
this  port,  last  November,  and  carried  the  greatest  part  of 
the  crew  oflFas  slaves. 

25.  r/i«  iSflfiecyJacJt,  an  American  privateer,  which  car- 
ried off  a  cargo  of  slaves  in  1814,  and,  it  is  believed,  con- 
voyed several  vessels  to  and  from  the  coast.  He  boarded, 
but  did  not  molest,  a  sloop  from  this  place  to  Goree  with 
rice. 

These  are  specific  instances,  which  have  all  been  proved 
before'^ome  court  of  justice  3  and  there  is  every  probability 
that  this  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  vessels  of  this 
description  which  visit  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying on  the  slave  trade. 

It  has  also  lately  become  the  practice  of  these  vessels  to 
sail  in  company,  and  thus  deter  the  crews  of  his  Msgesty's 
vessels  from  attempting  to  capture  them. 

When  interrupted,  the  captains  have  almost  universally 
threatened  to  return  with  armed  ships  of  a  larger  class,  al- 
though, from  the  universality  of  the  trade,  it  is  difficult  to 
remember  every  particular  instance.  The  Neuva  Paz  was 
one  where  the  threat  was  put  in  execution  j  and  one  of  the 
most  violent  of  the  slave-traders  has  very  lately  returned 
to  the  Gallinas,  and  sent  up  a  message,  by  an  American, 
that  he  was  waiting  for  the  Prince  Regent :  unfortunately 
she  was  then  unrigged,  and  repairing,  at  Bance  Island, 
which  gave  this  slave  captain  an  opportunity  of  carrying 
off  a  cargo.  The  Dolores  and  Temerario  were  avowedly 
fitted  out  for  the  destruction  of  the  colonial  brig;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  very  violent  and  powerful 
attempts  will  be  mad§  for  that  purpose,  as,  fro^n  the  great 
annoyance  she  has  been  to  the  slave-traders,  the  constant 
terror  of  her  being  found  between  Cape  Verd  and  Cape 
Pal  mas  (a  circumstance  which  h^s  prevented  man^  vessels 
from  slaving  off  that  part  of  the  coast),  and  the  number  of 
vessels  she  has  captured,  she  is  an  object  of  the' greatest 
hatred  and  detestation  to  the  slave-raercbants. 
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The  few  men  of  war  which  are  sent  ottt>  mn  down  tiie 
cosat,  and  then  kave  it ;  whilst  the  colonial  brig  of  Sierra 
Leone  is  constantly  t-oving  about^  keeping  the  slave-traderft 
in  daily  fear  of  a  visit. 

The  Havannah  is  the  port  from  which  ^e  mc^rity  of 
these  vessels  are  fitted  out ;  thoagh  many  pf  tl^rn^  as  the 
old  American  privateers^  are  fitted  out  in  ^merica^  and 
only  go  to  the  Havannah  for  papers^  &c.  |  whilst  aome^  like 
the  Dorset,  alias  Triumvirate,  have  the  papers  carried  froni 
the  Havannah  to  America.  A  few,  like  the  Louis^  are 
fitted  out  froD)  the  French  Islands  5  and  the  Portuguese 
eonle  from  the  Brazils. 

Many  more  inslnnces  of  the  aggressions  of  Slave-sfaipa 
on  the  innocent  trade  of  Africa  might  be  adduced,  but 
enough  has  been  stated  to  shew  the  extreme  difficulties 
and  dangers  under  which  it  labours,  and  which  must  con- 
tinue to  exist  so  long  as  the  slave  trade  is  allowed  to  be 
carried  on. 


END    OF  %PL.   IV. 


T.  Milltr,  Printer t  5,  l^ohle  Street,  Cheapside, 
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